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Editorial Comments 


THE ORDER OF MORNING PRAYER IN A METHODIST CHURCH 


HERE HAS been a good deal of discussion in various quarters about the use 

of the Order of Morning Prayer in Methodism, and strong voices are to be 
heard on both sides. But there are certain points that are generally overlooked and 
are sufficiently important to merit consideration. If we here seem critical of this 
Anglican form, it is not because we fail to appreciate its very great virtues, but 
because we feel that its shortcomings outweigh its very real merits. 

A more or less fixed order is a good thing in worship, and indeed most churches 
have one, even when it is not the same order as that of Morning Prayer. There is 
also much to be said for the use of set prayers, as long as they do not crowd out 
extempore prayer. A well-known prayer has the same effect as a well-known hymn: 
its loved words inspire the worshipper and kindle his devotion, it is generally much 
easier to follow than a preacher’s extemporization, and the fact that the worshipper 
knows what it is going to be about enables him more easily to express through it his 
own particular needs. There is also very much to be said in favour, not only of 
« liturgies in general, but of this liturgy in particular. There is much more of the 
Bible in it than there is in an ordinary Free Church service; the congregation has a 
: far larger vocal part in it; it is most devout; and, if there is no sufficient reason for 
breaking it, it is a good thing to maintain a tradition that goes back to the early days 
of Methodism, and to preserve this historical link with the Church of England. 
But when all this has been said, it must be admitted that it has some serious 
shortcomings. 
, _ First, it is incomplete. There are of course obvious ways of overcoming this, and 

we shall consider them before we have done, but it is worthwhile reminding our- 
selves of the simple fact. As printed in the Book of Common Prayer or the Methodist 
Book of Offices, there are no hymns, no sermon, no offering of one’s goods, and no 
personal dedication. (‘There are also no announcements and no children’s address; 
but we should all like to be rid of the former, and the latter is not invariably held 
in high esteem.) We must not be too critical of these omissions. When the service 
was prepared there were no hymn-books, and therefore the congregation could not 
sing hymns. More important still is the fact that the service was not designed to be 
the main act of worship on a Sunday morning; it was not the weekly service, but 
the daily one. The main weekly service was intended to be the Eucharist, and that 
of course had a place for offering, dedication, and sermon; Morning Prayer was 
part of the Church’s daily family prayers, and most of us would not want a collec- 
tion and a sermon every morning. But an ideal daily service may very well not be 
an ideal weekly one, and when this service is used as the main act of worship on a 
Sunday it has this serious defect. 

Second, it is very much open to question whether the singing of the prose psalms 
is a very good form of congregational worship. There will be many who most 
strongly disagree with such a statement, but they will perhaps allow themselves to 
be reminded of the following facts. Only the Latin-speaking Catholics and the 
_ English-speaking Protestants have ever sung the psalms in prose translations; 
| Protestants of other tongues have never done so. Until comparatively recently, 
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most of the singing of the psalms (other than that of the metrical psalms) has been 
done by trained soloists and trained choirs. Among the Jews the ordinary method 
of singing was either that a skilled soloist sang the psalm and the congregation 
punctuated it with a refrain, or the psalm was sung antiphonally by a choir. It 
seems possible that a few psalms were sung in their entirety by the congregation, 
but if so the music to which they were set was extremely simple. The Early Church 
followed the same methods, and so did the monastic choirs. After the Reformation 
the psalms in the ordinary English parish church were spoken, and it was only in 
Cathedrals and other places with trained choirs that they were sung. George 
Gardner says that today ‘nowhere throughout Christendom but in the English 
Church has the singing of any or all of the Psalms been made feasible and 
customary among ordinary worshippers’,’ but although the modern Anglican con- 
gregation sings the psalms, it can hardly be said to sing them well; Anglican 
musicians who have written books about Church music all agree (we do not 
remember a single exception) that the singing of the psalms defeats the congregation. 
The fact seems to be that the singing of prose psalms, whether to plain-song or to 
the Anglican chant, is really best suited to a small body of trained singers. A con- 
gregation can sing hymns, with their broad effects and regular rhythm, better than 
any choir; but the pointing of psalms always makes difficulties, and their rhythm 
is so subtle that a large body of untrained singers can never master it sufficiently 
to be able to sing them really well. Some congregations will of course make a credit- 
able attempt, especially if they sing the same words every Sunday, but they never 
sing a chant as well as they sing a hymn, and because they have to listen very care- 
fully in order to keep together, they are apt to find that they cannot fully give 
themselves to devotion; their concentration on the proper singing of the music 
interferes with their use of the words as worship. 

There are drawbacks in the words too. A few wonderful poems are of course 
entirely beyond all criticism, but there are some that (in Wesley’s words) are 
‘highly improper for the mouths of a Christian congregation’,? some that refer to 
situations and customs that are irrelevant, and very many that are, in whole or in 
part, extremely obscure. It must be said that their value for the ordinary worshipper 
generally lies in odd verses and phrases, and that most verses of most psalms have 
very little devotional content for him. Methodists are wise in using only fifty of 
them; but even in those fifty the worshipper finds some things that are ‘improper’ 
(for example, the idea that God jeers at his enemies, a prayer that sinners shall be, 
not converted, but consumed out of the earth, and a statement that when the singer 
is dead he will no longer be able to praise God), some that cannot apply, some that 
are incoherent, and many that are incomprehensible. 

Third, although it is not difficult to add to the Order of Morning Prayer those 
parts of worship that are absent from it in its original form, the result is to spoil its 
careful structure. The structure of an order of worship is extremely important. It 
is a commonplace that a haphazard collection of disconnected ideas does not make 
a sermon, not even if the ideas are good; and if anyone tries to preach such a 
gallimaufry, the congregation not only gets very little out of it at the time, and 
remembers only a fraction of it afterwards, but finds it very difficult even to listen 
and attend. Similarly, a haphazard collection of disconnected items does not make 
a service; and if the worshipper is offered such a collection of oddments, he finds it 
very difficult to enter properly into it, and his attention is almost certain to wander. 
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In a good order of service, the various parts are joined together into a whole, each 
of them arising from what precedes, and in turn preparing for what follows. It is 
interesting to remember that John Wesley evidently thought it very necessary to 
make the parts of a service cohere. In one of his letters, speaking about the hymns 
of the Methodists, he says: ‘What they sing is therefore a proper continuation of 
the spiritual and reasonable service; being selected for that end . . . by one who 
knows what he is about and how to connect the preceding with the following part 
of the service’.* 

Accordingly the Order of Morning Prayer is very carefully constructed. It 
begins with preparation by means of exhortation, confession, absolution, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. The congregation is then bidden to sing psalms; and the singing 
begins with the invitatory Psalm No. 95, and continues with the others appointed 
for the day. The Old Testament lection is then read. After that follows the Te 
Deum, which is not only an act of praise for what has just been read, but forms a 
link between the Old Dispensation, with which it begins, and the New, with which 
it continues. That prepares the way for the lection from the New Testament. The 
New Testament reading is immediately followed by the Benedictus which, in the 
words of one edition of Edward’s first Prayer Book is a “Thanksgiving for the per- 
formance of God’s promises’. It is a hymn of thanks to God for having visited His 
people, as has just been proclaimed in the reading from the New Testament.‘ Then, 
having heard the whole scope of the Gospel, both in the Old Covenant and the New, 
the congregation declares its faith in it by saying the Creed. This is followed by 
prayers in two groups separated by the anthem; the order of the prayers in each 
case being for the Church, the Queen, the Ministers, and the People—the Queen 
being particularized first, because in the English Establishment she is the head of 
the Church. The service then concludes with the gathering together of all the 
petitions in the Prayer of Saint Chrysostom, and the Grace. 

Now if the attempt is made to add to the Order of Morning Prayer those parts 
that are lacking, so as to turn it into a full Sunday morning service, the result is 
to upset this careful unity. The service is usually made to begin with a hymn, 
whereas it is quite clear that there is not intended to be any singing until after the 
words ‘O Lord, open Thou our lips; And our mouth shall show forth Thy praise’, 
and that the first thing sung should be: ‘O come, let us sing unto the Lord.’ This 
mistake is not usually made in the more forward-looking Anglican churches, but 
it is general in Methodism. When a sermon is added it is an obvious appendage to 
something that is really complete in itself, and it always gives the impression of 
being an afterthought—which of course, as far as this order of service is concerned, 
it is. An act of dedication does not usually occur in the service at all. It may be 
argued that the usual Methodist order of service is also unsatisfactory, and that is 
no doubt true. But it is flexible enough for us to be able to remould it, and the 
Order of Morning Prayer is not. What is needed is not a change from either of 
these forms to the other, but something better than both. 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL anp MR BERNARD SHAW 


VERYBODY was pleased when Sir Winston Churchill was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, and he himself was very proud to receive an honour 
which was international. ‘I notice’, he said, ‘that the first Englishman to receive the 
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Nobel Prize for Literature was Rudyard Kipling and that another one equally 
rewarded was Bernard Shaw. I cannot attempt to compete with either of those. I 
knew them both quite well and my thought was much more in accord with Mr 
Rudyard Kipling than with Mr Bernard Shaw. On the other hand Mr Rudyard 
Kipling never thought much of me, whereas Mr Bernard Shaw has often expressed 
himself in most flattering terms.’ 

There are of course other versions of the relationship. It is said that one letter 
from Shaw to Churchill runs: ‘Dear Churchill, I send you two complimentary 
tickets for the premiére of my new play. I hope you can come and bring a friend, 
if you have one.’ Whereupon Churchill replied: ‘Dear Shaw, Thanks for the letter 
and tickets. Sorry I’m unable to come. Engaged ten deep that night. Hope you run 
to a second night.’ J. ALan Kay 


1 A Manual of English Church Music, p. 11. 

* Preface to The Sunday Service of the Methodists in the United States of America. 

® Letters of John Wesley, 111.227. 

* Similarly in the Order of Evening Prayer the Old Testament lection is followed by the Magnificat, 
which testifies to the fulfilment of ‘that which was promised to our forefathers’, and the New 
Testament lection by the Nunc Dimittis, which tells how we Gentiles have become inheritors of 
the promises made to Israel, and are satisfied at having seen the salvation of God which has 
just been read to us. 
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Articles 


SOME METAPHYSICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? (Fohn 18:s) 
Jesus saith unto him, I am . . . the truth (Fohn 14s) 


HERE HAS been in recent years a certain hesitancy about approaching 
philosophical questions from a religious stand-point. Partly this has been due 
to the reluctance of theologians to put themselves in a position which might prove 
untenable, and so to risk as disastrous defeat as their forefathers suffered a century 
ago, but more, I think, it has been an outcome of a general desire to wait for further 
news of the investigations of science into the structure of matter, and of mathe- 
matics into its own conclusions. The vistas opening before science and mathematics, 
however, are so vast that to wait for any finality there would be to wait indefinitely. 
In the meantime thoughtful people, even though they are not consciously in search 
of a metaphysic, wander vaguely through uncoordinated speculations for lack of 
one. Without it they have no ground-pattern for their thinking, no mov ot& for 
their world-view. 

Some people, though agreeing with this, may doubt whether the Christian Faith 
can provide anything definite enough to fill the lack; it is true that ‘Christians’ are 
not all agreed upon any one metaphysical creed, but that is neither here nor there. 
Surely any great religion must imply, even if not actually state, a definite 
Weltanschauung, and such a Weltanschauung must itself rest on a set of assumptions, 
usually tacit, about the nature of Ultimate Reality and the relationship between this 
and sensory phenomena. If that is so, a clear description of this set of assumptions 
will necessarily be metaphysical. 

1. First one must adopt some definition of the word ‘Christianity’, for it is too 
loosely used in common speech to serve as a basis for any argument. I suggest that 
Christianity is primarily the attitude to God, environment and self which Fesus Christ 
had, and secondarily the beliefs which are logical bases for that attitude. ‘This is not 
the place to elaborate a defence of that definition, but one may point out that the 
first clause concerns the emotions and will organized into sentiments and so forming 
dispositions, while the second concerns the activity of the intellect in coordinating 
and criticizing these sentiments and in discovering their implications. 

2. It is next necessary to indicate the metaphysical line of approach which will 
be used. The word metaphysics implies a going beyond physics. It is impossible 
to build a metaphysical house with the bricks supplied by physics. This fact 
creates a difficulty in modern minds, for we have been so conditioned to believe 
that the bricks of physics are (in some vague sense) the only ‘real’ bricks, that we 
tend to dismiss all other material as ‘merely imaginary’. Fortunately, physics is 
helping us to discard this prejudice about itself, by admitting that it neither knows 
nor much cares what its bricks are, but is content to express the observed relation- 
ships between unknown somethings in the form of mathematical equations. 

There is ultimately only one object of study for the physical scientist, namely, 
measurement. All his results must be numerically expressible, and by manipulation 
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of units all these numbers can be reduced to measurements of length and time. 
But definite quantities of length and time, as we have learned from Einstein and 
others, are not objective attributes of real things, but are characteristics imposed 
upon them by our points of view and organs of perception. The length of an object, 
for example, and the duration of a section of time, are different for different 
observers, even though these differ only in their velocities relative to the thing 
observed. 

This means, not that ‘nothing is anything but thinking makes it so’, as some would 
have us believe, but simply that physical science, being concerned solely with the 
quantitative relations between reproducible point-events, finds that the observer 
(who also is a set of point-events and, ideally, reproducible) is part of every observed 
relation. Thus, as one would expect, the observations recorded are relative.? 

3. One must not therefore assume that there is no correspondence between the 
observations of physics and the reality observed; that would be an assertion without 
evidence. No such correspondence can be proved, but the word ‘proof’ is not, in its 
strict sense, meaningful outside mathematics. What evidence there is indicates that 
the procedure of physics abstracts from the thing observed the attributes which 
may differ in degree but not in kind, that is, those that can be compared quanti- 
tatively. It cannot describe any relationship between attributes which are 
qualitatively different, or even attach any meaning to qualitative differences. Yet 
these are much more definite than the others. If one takes pairs of opposites such 
as large and small, or strong and weak, or high and low, it is obvious that the terms 
have no absolute meaning, but refer to quantities which are greater or less than 
some arbitrarily selected norm. Qualitative opposites, on the other hand, are 
absolutely different from each other; a reduction in goodness may produce insipidity 
(a mere negation or lack), but is by no means synonymous with an increase in bad- 
ness. Similarly, beauty and ugliness both reduce to dullness; bravery and cowardice 
to stolidity; greenness and redness to black; and so on. And in our experience these 
qualitative differences are the decisive ones, for they convey a sharpness of distinction 
quite different from the gradations and comparisons expressed by the quantitative 
ones. A strong brave man and a weak brave man are fellows in a sense impossible 
to a strong brave man and a strong coward. 

4. Of all the qualitative distinctions which we can express, the greatest and 
sharpest is that between good and bad, no matter which of their many shades of 
meaning they may have. Some broad definition of them should be possible which 
will make this clear: I suggest that that is good which is harmonious within itself (has 
compatible parts) and is capable of forming a harmony with any and every other good 
(is compatible with its fellows). Bad, on the other hand, is internally discordant and 
incompatible with other things whether good or bad. Incompatible things are com- 
possible as long as they do not compete for the same point in space-time, so evil, 
though in principle self-destructive, is not necessarily so in any finite situation. 
And as discords can be concealed by playing some of their notes so loudly that the 
rest are scarcely noticeable, so evil is often unnoticed because only part of a situation 
occupies our attention at any one time. 

5. Ihave tried to arrive at an estimate of the significance of qualitative distinc- 
tions, especially of good and bad by inspecting rather than analysing the impressions 
which Reality makes upon us. In going on to describe that Reality I shall still try 
to avoid abstractions, because there is so much risk of minimizing or even ignoring 
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all that one has not abstracted. Very many of our scientists have fallen into this 
trap when they have turned philosopher. 

Since Reality must include all that really exists, the best starting-point for a study 
of it is that known thing which has the most nearly adequate inclusiveness. This, I 
believe, is a person.* Starting from this point makes inevitable the ascription of 
personality to the Ultimate Reality, since the conclusion of a logical process cannot 
destroy its premisses. Many philosophers have avoided this ascription in order to 
use a term which does not so clearly denote finitude and limitation by a not-self. 
They have deliberately chosen some word with no meaning in our experience, 
and have given it such definitions as suited their metaphysical presuppositions. But 
that is a circular argument; the nature of the conclusion is prejudged, a name 
is chosen, and then the prejudged conclusion is stated in the form of a premiss in 
accordance with which a definition of the chosen name is constructed. It is this 
kind of argument which has brought philosophy into such disrepute with the mass 
of ordinary intelligent people. We must begin with something known, and of all 
that is known, nothing is as inclusive as a person. 

Christianity boldly affirms not only that we must begin at this point, but that in 
all our search for a term descriptive of Ultimate Reality* we shall not find a better. 
It does not, of course, affirm that this or any other term in human speech is 
adequate, but only that it is the least inadequate one of which we really know the 
meaning.‘ Similarly it would be true, though inadequate, if a cat described us as 
animals, or if an amoeba described us as agglomerates of amoebic cells. 

The reasons for choosing the word ‘person’ as a description of the Ultimate 
Reality may be summarized thus: 

(i) Jt is inclusive of all the qualities which we know to exist. To mention only a 
few: matter and thought (extension and non-extension), change and permanence, 
truth and falsity, beauty and ugliness, goodness and badness, microcosmic and 
macrocosmic organization. 

(ii) It is a single entity, a system composed of systems within systems, of which 
no part can rightly be called a mere adjunct to any other part.* Even those opposite 
qualities just mentioned are here found in a unity. The relationships between them 
are problems of analysis, not experience, for we invariably meet each in a unity 
containing also its opposite. 

(iii) Jt cannot be included in any other term. 

6. If we insist that Reality is both a unity and inclusive of all that exists, we 
face the problem of including good and bad without destroying the unity. If 
incompatibility is of the very nature of badness, this cannot form a coherent 
system even within itself, let alone with goodness. Experience does not help much 
here, for in each human person there is so much conflict between good and bad 
that he is prevented from becoming a true unity. Nor is the difficulty moral only; 
it exists also in that broad sense of good and bad which includes the other funda- 
mental opposites: beauty and ugliness, and truth and falsity. 

Hindu philosophy rejects the problem by denying that anything we can know is 
a valid indication of the nature of Ultimate Reality. This postulate enables a 
consistent metaphysic to be formed, but at the cost of entirely dissociating it from 
our experience. Some Western schools of thought have gone in the same direction 
but less far, allowing that goodness is ultimately real, but asserting that badness 
is a mere appearance due to our inability to see all the ramifications of the effects 
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of each cause. This view is comforting, but is built on our ignorance rather than 
our knowledge. Yet a third view maintains that reality is mechanically determined, 
and that every event, being due entirely to efficient causes, is neither ‘good’ nor 
‘bad’, but at most ‘pleasant’ or ‘unpleasant’. This denies our most immediate 
experience for the sake of theoretic simplicity. All these really ‘solve’ the problem 
by pretending that it is not there. The Gordian knot was not untied when Alexander 
cut through it with his sword; that was the act of a man more fond of success than 
of truth. It must not be copied by philosophy. 

There is a fourth view which regards evil as part of a process, neither illusory 
nor inevitable, but simply one result of the existence of freedom. 'This view is based 
on a teleological conception of the universe, and therefore attributes purpose to 
Ultimate Reality. Some may object that this is anthropomorphic, but (as I have 
already tried to show) if we do not begin from an anthropomorphic idea we in- 
evitably use one even less satisfactory. A. E. Taylor* points out that even to liken 
the cosmos to a machine is a teleological simile, for a machine is made, exists and 
works for a purpose without which it is incomprehensible. The mysteries of nature, 
too, are mysterious because we need to know, and do not know, their purpose. We 
ourselves are not fully personal except when we are acting to some purpose. 
Teleological concepts are the ground and the pattern of our knowledge.’ 

7. This emphasis on purpose leads to a description of our experience of 
freedom which I owe to A. E. Taylor.* We are unfree (i) when we are mechanically 
controlled, (ii) when our purposes are frustrated or modified by our ignorance, 
(iii) when we act on automatic impulse, and (iv) when we fail to execute our 
purposes, either from sheer inability to attend to a consistent scheme of action, or 
because we attend to purposes which are internally incompatible. Conversely, we 
are free when we do that which we purpose. Taylor’s words are: ‘We are free just 
so far as our experience is the embodiment of coherent and permanent interest or 
purpose, and freedom is, like “‘will’’, simply an abstract expression for the tele- 
ological unity which, in varying degrees, is an essential feature of all experience.’ 
Here such key words as ‘consistent’, ‘incompatible’, ‘coherent’, ‘the teleological 
unity’, show the close connexion between true freedom and true goodness (as 
defined above). It is a connexion which Christianity emphasizes strongly, though 
which convention often forgets. ° 

8. The argument up to this point has been a preparation for a statement of the 
Christian assumptions about the Ultimate Reality: that He is Personal, that our 
experience is a valid indication of His nature (qualitatively, that is, for quantitative 
differentiation is irrelevant to Him), and that freedom and purpose are essential 
factors in that teleological unity which we call All Creation. The following statement 
will be in dogmatic form for the sake of brevity, but will use the same terminology 
and view-point as has the preceding argument. 

(i) God is a Person, perfectly free, and therefore acting in accordance with His 
own purpose, unaltered from all eternity. 

(ii) God is more than a Person. Persons, as we know them, are not self-sufficing 
beings; each is formed by and exists in relationship with other persons, so that 
none can exist of and by himself. Therefore God is said to be a Trinity of Persons, 
though a unity of Being.'® Unfortunately this is as unimaginable to us as the four- 
dimensional continuum of modern physics, and we have to be enlightened by 
analogies. I am indebted to C. S. Lewis for the following one." In a uni-dimen- 
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sional world there could be no geometrical figures except parallel straight lines, 
incapable of uniting to form any other figure. In a two-dimensional world lines 
could unite to make, for example, squares, but squares could not unite with one 
another though they might overlap. In a three-dimensional world, however, 
squares can unite to make cubes, in which the squares remain squares and the 
lines lines, and yet the cube is a single entity. Similarly in our experience persons 
do not unite, but sometimes overlap or distort one another. But in the inclusive 
existence of God a new kind of Being is formed not by the elimination of per- 
sonality but by the union of persons into what we call the Trinity. 

The same analogy illustrates the self-sufficiency of God. We in a three-dimen- 
sional world know that squares have no self-sufficient existence but must be 
combined with some measure of thickness, whereas a cube has an independent 
existence of its own. Similarly we are necessarily dependent, but God has in 
Himself all that is necessary. 

(iii) God’s purpose is not unknown to us, though it is not limited to what we can 
know. It is, briefly, that we should become in some sense capable of participating 
in the kind of life which He enjoys,'* being bound together and to Him by that 
which is the nearest we know to a unification of persons, namely, perfect love. 

Our own continual urge, the real élan vital, is in each man a striving to become 
complete'* and unified within himself. But because of our interdependence this 
entails becoming unified with his fellows,'* and to make that union no force except 
selfless love is sufficient. That means that the giving up of the self in love is the 
only way to find fully personal life.1* “Whosoever would save his life shall lose it.’ 
By an act of will made here and now the self progressively overcomes its natural 
isolationism, and learns to lose itself in love for others;'* when it has entered into 
full unity with others and lost all isolation it has attained perfectly personal life, 
which is like the divine life. 

(iv) The activity of God is the eternal expression of His nature, that is, since 
He is perfectly free, of His purpose. To us who are involved in the time-sequence, 
creation, preservation and redemption or salvation appear to be successive acts, 
not necessarily involved in one another. To God, on the other hand, events do 
not form a succession in space-time, but a pattern (dynamic, not static) in eternity. 
Our difficulty here is our inability to see things from outside the stream of time, 
or from an eternal and tri-personal view-point. But I would suggest that creation, 
preservation, and salvation by self-giving are the three essential activities of personal 
love. We find them in the relationships of parents to children, and of artists to 
their art, and in those fellowships where creation is not involved we find that its 
place is taken by ‘building one another up in love’. Thus God is eternaily the 
Creator and Preserver, and that which He creates and preserves is eternally the 
object of His Redemptive self-giving. 

(v) It would appear that, as a result of His activity, God has over against 
Himself something which is not Himself, and that He is therefore limited by the 
boundary between self and not-self, and by the influence of the not-self on the self. 
Without professing to understand this, Christianity has always dared to admit it. 
Objection is often made that on this hypothesis God is not perfect; He does not 
include all reality, and until His purpose is fulfilled He suffers from a measure of 
frustration, hence imperfection or incompleteness. But the objection depends on 
the assumption that God’s activity will continue for a finite time in order to 
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establish some static condition which will be (to Him) perfect. ‘This assumption 
is unnecessary, and, I believe, untrue. In the eternal dynamic pattern, which zs 
God’s creation as He sees it, His purpose is eternally fulfilled. Christianity em- 
phasizes not God as static perfection, but God as the perfect actor or lover. In our 
experience the same kind of purpose is not uncommon. To an artist, the process 
of making the painting is as much a fulfilment of his purpose as is the achievement 
of having made. The playing of a cricket match is the fulfilment of the players’ 
purpose, equally with the winning of it—indeed, to win an unsatisfactory game 
is more frustrating than to lose a really good one. The profit-motive in work, 
i.e. acting not for joy in the act but in order to produce some thing, is not to be 
predicated of God.?’ 

9. There remains to be considered the created or human aspect of reality. 
Here, within the eternal pattern, are we, finite and partly evil. 

(i) We both are, and are striving to become, persons.'* We are prevented from 
full personality by that which hinders our freedom, namely: compulsive en- 
vironments and physical weaknesses, ignorance, habit, and confusion or conflict 
between our own purposes. We are dimly conscious that there is one sufficient 
purpose, and we call evil that in ourselves or our environment which hinders its 
fulfilment. We both long to and fear to know what that purpose is, because we 
both long and fear to give ourselves in utter loyalty to some one thing. Christianity 
asserts that it is God’s purpose for us that we subconsciously seek and fear, and 
that this is that we should become like Him, or, to use the Semitic idiom, His sons, 
“The Unknown God, whom ye in ignorance worship, declare I unto you.’ 

(ii) The essence of moral evil is opposition to the purpose of God,'* and its cons- 
cious choice is rebellion against God, or pride: the setting up of one’s own purposes 
in place of the purpose of God. But the purpose of God is not something worked 
out like an architect’s plan, or a scheme of action to produce some desirable result; 
it is simply the continual expression of His nature. Nor can it be anything else, 
and if it is to exist in us as the dominant purpose overriding all others and giving 
us unity and freedom, this can only be because and in so far as the nature of God 
is in us. Christianity expresses this by saying that the Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of 
God or Christ, must take possession of us.*° 

(iii) We are free to choose evil. Unless there is freedom to choose between 
conflicting purposes there is no freedom at all, and therefore no person, and no 
goodness.*? The Christian myth of the fall of Satan, and in his turn of Adam, 
ascribes the ‘fall’ not to any vileness or weakness, but to the choice of a purpose 
which was incompatible with God’s purpose, that is, to pride. 

(iv) The whole remains good, not, it must be remembered, as a state or system 
which is unchanging in time, but as an orderly and purposed flux which is the 
expression of God’s activity. It is not in detail what it would have been had we 
chosen God’s purpose consistently, but the evil which we continually introduce 
into it is taken up into God’s self-expression through His activity in Redemption. 
This is completely sufficient to make all things play a part in the eternal good. 
Thus Judas’s betrayal of Christ is sometimes called ‘the fortunate sin’—not 
because it was not evil, but because the redemptive activity of God’s self-giving 
love made use of it in a very great good. 

(v) Even the Redemption leaves us free. The means must suit the end, and both 
are to make us persons. From our point of view the work of redemption is to 
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awake in us love and trust toward the Redeeming Person. When these have shaped 
our attitude to Him, we naturally begin to abhor those purposes in us which separate 
us from Him. We see good and evil from God’s point of view, and our whole will 
presses us from the one to the other.** We are, it is true, still incapable of consis- 
tently willing the purpose of God because of our failure in understanding and 
freedom, but we are not incapable of willing loyalty toward a person we love. Thus 
the Redemption has not only made clear an issue which was clouded, but also 
substituted for something impossible something possible. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The Ultimate Reality is God, in whom are all good attributes, and who expresses 
His nature eternally in the activity of His purpose. He is not impersonal, but 
tripersonal, a Trinity of Persons in a Unity of Being. The relationship between 
the Persons is Perfect Love, expressed in the eternal acts of Creation, Preservation, 
and Salvation. It is the purpose of God that we should become complete persons, 
able to participate in His own life. The choosing of other purposes by us con- 
stitutes moral evil. By redemption God makes this evil part of a good whole, 
shows evil and good to us as He sees them, and substitutes for a purpose to which 
we cannot adhere a Person to whom we can be loyal. He thus links us to Himself 
by love and trust, so making us able to receive His Spirit, who wills in us His 
purpose, and unifies us within ourselves, with other persons and with Himself. 
The force or bond which effects this unification is the same as that which unites 
the Persons within His own Being, namely, selfless love. This overcomes the 
isolationism with which we hide ourselves, and enables us to share as persons in 
the trans-personal existence which is His. 

It may be said that some of this is mysticism rather than philosophy. Perhaps 
so; metaphysics may easily find itself beyond the logic of physics as well as beyond 
its vocabulary. It may be that the course and interplay of all that we call history 
is but the dancing pattern of the surface of an eternal multidimensional reality, 
and that this dynamic whole is the expression of the joyous love of the more-than- 
person whom we call God. Let it be so; it does not therefore mean that anyone 
of us, or any atom in the universe, is unimportant. To us there are important 
and unimportant things, because we cannot keep all in the centre of our attention 
simultaneously. But with God, all is in the centre, all is the object of His love. 
To express Him, poetry and myth, science and history, everything and each thing 
must be pressed into service—and then will prove inadequate. 

‘It is not as in a city of the Darkened World where they say that each must live 
for all. In His city all things are made for each. When He died in the Wounded 
World He died not for men, but for each man. If each man had been the only 
man made, He would have done no less. Each thing, from the single grain of Dust 
to the strongest Spirit, is the end and final cause of all creation and the mirror in 
which the beam of His brightness comes to rest and so returns to Him.’™* 

Davip W. BANDEY 


Postscriptum. 


This essay was written several years ago, and suffers from at least two important 
weaknesses. The first, its extreme sketchiness, was probably unavoidable, given 
the theme and the limitation of space. The second is its insufficiently serious 
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treatment of evil. Paragraph 9 (iv), though not untrue, is too casual. God does 
indeed redeem the world, and so bring good out of evil, but the cost to Him is 
Incarnation and Crucifixion. 

Moreover, even though God transforms evil events into means of good, the evil 
of the events is not itself annihilated. Canon O. C. Quick, in The Christian 
Sacraments, pp. 47ff., makes a sharp distinction between the instrumentality and 
the significance of events, and points out that although the instrumental value of 
the past is capable of being transformed by redemption, its value as expressing 
significance cannot be changed. The pain of a cancer may be an instrument, by 
the grace of God, of spiritual purification and growth in the sufferer and his family 
and friends. But the pain of cancer as an expressive sign of a component of reality 
is for ever evil. 

How any metaphysic can find a place for this irreducible and timelessly real 
element of evil in the cosmos, I do not profess to know. Our Lord does not appear 
to have discussed it; His method with evil was always to treat it purely instrumen- 
tally, and to transform its value by a redemptive act. I doubt whether we shall know 
the answer to the other problem until we can see as God sees, not absolutely which 
is impossible, but at least from outside the time sequence, in that day when ‘we 
know even as also we have been known’. D.W.B. 


Norss: This essay is so brief a sketch of so wide a field that a full list of references, quotations and 
comments would be longer than the essay itself. I am particularly indebted to A. E. Taylor 
for my general metaphysical position, and also to A. N. Whitehead. The following is a small 
selection of references and notes. 

1 Eddington, The Philosophy of Physical Science. 

* Bergson, Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 8; Lotze, Microcosmus. 

3 TI use the name ‘Ultimate Reality’ for the self-sufficing Trinity ‘in whom all things consist’, 
and ‘Reality’ to include also the total impact on us or self-expression of the Trinity. 

* Barry, Relevance of Christianity, p. 150; Streeter, Reality, p. 139. 

5 Smuts, Holism and Evolution p. 103; von Hugel, Essays, p. 242. 

* Elements of Metaphysics. 

7 McDougall, Modern Materialism, pp. 150ff.; Ward, The Realm of Ends. 

8 op. cit., p. 363. 

® Macmurray, Freedom in the Modern World, Ch. 7. 

10 Lotze (op. cit.) argues that a self may be self-sufficing. The reasoning is cogent, but it is 
preferable to use a more comprehensive term for the more comprehensive concept. 

11 Beyond Personality, p. 15. 

12 Barry, op. cit., p. 166. 

13 Smuts, op. cit. (general argument). 

14 Adler, Understanding Human Nature, p. 32; Macmurray, op. cit. 

- Frequently emphasized by Freud. 

” Barry, op. cit., p. 141. 

1” This is Christian pluralism, which is not an absolute pluralism of monads. Reality is a real 
unity, but within it its component individuals have real teleological freedom. When the 
individuals are the object of attention the plurality becomes more obvious than the unity. 
Taylor, op. cit., Ch. 2, paras. 4-6. 

18 Smuts, op. cit., p. 294. 

19 Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 151. 

20 Barry, op. cit., p. 161. 

*! Smuts, op. cit., p. 291; Fairbairn, op. cit., p. 162. 

2 Fairbairn, op. cit., p. 372. 

3 Lewis: Perelandra, p. 249. 
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MORE ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS OX AND ASS 


CCORDING to an ancient tradition an Ox and an Ass were present at the 

birth of Jesus in the Bethlehem stable, and they appear in many pictures of 

the Nativity and in Christmas carols. The belief is based upon Isaiah 1s (The ox 

knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib), and goes back to the time of 

Origen (186-254). In another place? I have written on this tradition, but the subject 

is so extensive that without covering the same ground a few further pages are given 
here. 

We are all familiar with the references in the carol ‘Good Christian men rejoice’ 
(Ox and ass before Him bow) and in Luther’s ‘Give heed my heart’. A number of 
less known examples could be adduced from the Oxford Book of Christmas Carols, 
and two rather quaint instances from this source may be mentioned: 

No. 71, verse 3: 
In a manger laid and wrapped I was, 
So very poor, this was my chance, 
Betwixt an ox and a silly poor ass, 
To call my true love to my dance. 


No. 142, Frances Chesterton’s ‘Children’s Song of the Nativity’, verse 3: 


May we stroke the creatures there, 
Ox, ass, or sheep? 

May we peep like them and see 
Jesus asleep? 


The latter example shows that in modern poems this traditional feature still holds 
its place. Further evidence of this may be found elsewhere. Thus Dorothy Sayers 
has a carol in which the Ox and Ass boast they were there before the shepherds 
and the wise men. Katherine Tynan in Adveniat Regnum Tuum after likening ‘my 
heart’ to ‘a stable’, speaks of ‘the ox of my appetite, and ass of my folly’. 

It is in Nativity pictures, however, that the Ox and Ass have been most promi- 
nently displayed and throughout the Middle Ages and for some time afterwards 
there was scarcely a single Christmas picture which did not include them. One of 
the most delightful branches of art is provided by the illuminated manuscripts of 
medieval and later times—Breviaries, Books of the Hours, Biblical Manuscripts, 
and so on. Here among their charming Nativities may be found further examples 
of the Ox and Ass. A few Christmases ago, Picture Post (23rd December 1950) 
printed some reproductions from a French Book of the Hours made for the Duc de 
Berry who died in 1416. The illustrations given were in the main concerned with 
the Nativity and it goes without saying that the two animals are in their traditional 
place. In the same issue of Picture Post there was a reproduction from another 
fifteenth-century manuscript of a domestic scene in Bethlehem, the Child’s first 
bath. It is quite unique among all the examples I have seen. Joseph is bringing 
faggots and water, and the ox and the donkey kneel in pious wonder, as the Child 
stands up in His small tub before the fire-place. 

A number of illuminated manuscripts are always on view at the British Museum 
and among those now displayed there are a few open at Nativity illustrations. One 
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of these curiously lacks the two animals, but they are included in a Franciscan 
Breviary of the fifteenth century from Florence, and a Chronicle of Eusebius in 
the Latin version of Jerome (fifteenth-century Italian), while in a copy of the 
Gospels in Latin from Luxembourg (c.1050) the two animals are particularly 
prominent at the top of the page. Then there is a French book of the Hours of the 
Virgin in Latin, early fifteenth century; and in this example there is a notable 
contrast between the attitudes of the Ox and the Ass: the Ox is looking devoutly 
toward the Child, but the Ass is turning the other way and devouring his fodder. 
In all the other examples mentioned the two beasts are equally devout and this is 
the case in the majority of instances in all forms of art. Often they are shown 
warming the Child with their breath,* and this is how we find them in the earliest 
example of all, the sarcophagus in the Lateran Museum at Rome, where, to quote 
Michel’s words concerning the fourth-century Christians who sculpted this 
‘charmante image de la Créche’: 


tls l’ont agencée et reproduit avec amour, étendant sur le berceau d’osier, sous ’ humble toit de 
Pétable, l’ Enfant emmailloté que réchauffe haleine du bauf et de lane... .* 


Professor K. L. Schmidt, the famous Bible scholar and theologian of Basle, best 
known perhaps in connexion with Form Criticism, has made a special study of the 
Ox and Ass. He gave a broadcast talk from the Basle studio on Christmas Eve 1944 
and I have read this talk as printed in the Sonntagsblatt der Basler Nachrichten 
(31st December 1944). I have also seen his article in Theologische Zeitschrift, 
November-December 1949 (‘Prudentius und Erasmus iiber die Christuskrippe mit 
Ochs und Esel’). In his broadcast he referred to an interpretation given in the 
‘Golden Legend’, which is worth mentioning. When Joseph went to Bethlehem 
with Mary before the birth of our Lord, he brought with him a calf for sale, 
intending to pay the tribute for himself and Mary with part of the proceeds and to 
live on the remainder. He also led an ass to Bethlehem carrying Mary on its back. 
At the time of the Holy Birth, the two beasts recognized the Lord and kneeling down 
worshipped Him. 

Prof. Schmidt refers to illuminated manuscripts and he mentions that, while in 
the majority of their Nativity illustrations both animals are alike reverent in 
attitude, in a number a contrast may be observed. (a) In some cases the Ox is 
turning away and the Ass full of reverence licks the halo of the Christ Child. (6) In 
others, the Ox kneels devoutly before the Child and the Ass stupidly eats out of the 
crib (stumpfsinnig aus der Krippe frisst). 1 have not seen any examples of (a), but 
(5) reminds us of the instance mentioned above from the British Museum. The 
practice of distinguishing the Ox and Ass in the latter manner, that is (5), has some 
connexion with the words of Isaiah 1s according to which the Ox knows his master 
while it is the crib which holds the attention of the Ass: “The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib.’ Origen followed by Ambrose and others tried 
to make the Ox (a clean animal) representative of the Jews, and the Ass (an unclean 
animal) of the Gentiles. But this was an unprofitable piece of allegorizing and need 
not detain us. 

Has the devout attitude of the Ox any connexion with the old English tradition 
that at midnight on Christmas Eve the cattle kneel? Thomas Hardy has a well- 
known poem on this tradition, “The Oxen’, written Christmas 1915. Hardy says 
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rather wistfully that if anyone invited him to come and see the oxen kneel in the 
lonely barton 


I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 


Edmund Blunden in his book on Hardy (p.153) quotes the following from Kilvert’s 
Diary. A countryman named James has been asked if he ever saw the oxen kneel on 
old Christmas Eve at the Weston. He replies: 


No, I never saw them kneel at the Weston, but when I was at Hinton at Staunton-on-Wye 
I saw them. I was watching them on old Christmas Eve and at twelve o’clock the oxen 
that were standing knelt down upon their knees and those that were lying down rose up 
on their knees, and there they stayed kneeling and moaning, the tears running down their 
faces. 


Isaiah 13 was at first the only Bible passage adduced in support of the Ox and Ass 
tradition, but later on Habakkuk 3: was also connected with it. This is an interesting 
point. Some versions of Habakkuk 3: have this rendering: ‘In the midst of the two 
animals thou shalt be known.’ The correct rendering is: ‘In the midst of the years 
make it known.’ It is fairly easy to understand how the faulty translation arose. 
The Hebrew word for ‘years’ is ‘shanim’; the word for ‘two’ is ‘shenaim’, the only 
difference being in the vowels. As is well known, originally only the consonants of 
Hebrew words were written, and inevitably many of them were ambiguous. This 
particular word could be ‘pointed’ in two ways, and while ‘years’ is undoubtedly 
the correct interpretation ‘two’ is grammatically possible. Thus we have ‘in the 
midst of two’. Now, God was sometimes described as dwelling in the midst of the 
two cherubim on the ark (Exodus 2522, also Psalm 80:, 1 Samuel 4s, Isaiah 37:6, 
etc., R.V.m. in each case). When it is remembered that at times the cherubim were 
called living creatures‘ it is easy to see how the phrase ‘in the midst of the two’ 
came to be expanded to ‘in the midst of the two living creatures’. It is instructive 
to place side by side the Greek Septuagint (LXX) renderings of Exodus 251: and 
Habakkuk 3: or their English equivalents: 
Exopus: I will make myself known to thee . . . between the two cherubim. 
HABAKKUK: Thou shalt be known between the two living creatures. 
The full LXX rendering of Habbakkuk 3: includes both ‘years’ and ‘two living 
creatures’ : 

O Lord, I have heard thy report and was afraid: 

I considered thy works, and was amazed: 

Thou shalt be known between the two living creatures, 

Thou shalt be acknowledged when the years draw nigh; 

Thou shalt be manifested when the time is come; 

When my soul is troubled, thou wilt in wrath remember mercy. 
The Old Latin, made on the basis of the LXX, has for the relevant part of the 
verse: ‘In medio duorum animalium innotesceris.’ When Jerome, about the end of 
the fourth-century, amended the Latin versions of the Bible and created the great 
Vulgate version on the basis of the original languages, he corrected ‘in the midst 
of the two animals’ to ‘in the midst of the years’ (in medio annorum). But strangely 
enough the Old Latin rendering still survived and may be found in the Roman 
liturgies to this day. (A parallel to this survival may be seen in the fact that the 
Book of Common Prayer still prints all the psalms in Coverdale’s version.) 
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In the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew (written in Latin and sometimes known as 
Liber de Infantia) Habakkuk 3: is quoted in reference to the Ox and Ass at Bethle- 
hem, in addition to Isaiah 1s. This may be the earliest instance of the use of 
Habakkuk 3: in this connexion. Authorities differ about the date of Pseudo- 
Matthew. According to M. R. James, who includes it in his invaluable compilation, 
Apocryphal New Testament, it is ‘possibly as old as the eighth or ninth century, 
though no manuscript earlier than the eleventh has been hitherto brought to light. 
It was used by Hrosvita, Abbess of Gandersheim, in her poems in the tenth century’. 
Some authorities would place it as early as the fifth century, but this seems very 
unlikely. The two main sources of Pseudo-Matthew are the Protevangelium (or 
Book of James) and the Gospel of Thomas, but it contains a number of episodes 
not found in either. The Protevangelium goes back to the second century, as does 
the Gospel of Thomas in one form or another; but neither of them mentions the 
Ox and Ass, much less Habakkuk 3:. There is no reference to the two animals 
earlier than Origen as far as I have been able to trace, and it seems that it was he 
who gave rise to the whole tradition through his use of Isaiah 1s. The association 
of Habakkuk 3: with this tradition is much later. 

For some centuries, while the whole of Habakkuk 3 was interpreted in reference 
to our Lord, this passage about being known in the midst of the two living creatures 
was not related by commentators to the Ox and Ass. The Venerable Bede as late 
as the eighth-century has no reference whatever to the Ox and Ass in his comments 
on Habakkuk 3: even though he still follows the Old Latin translation: he explains 
it as of the Transfiguration (where Christ was between Moses and Elijah), or of 
the Crucifixion (where He was between two thieves). The whole chapter is taken 
by Bede as a song of praise for the Incarnation, Resurrection and Ascension of 
Christ. His treatment of the verse in question is in line with the following words of 
Augustine written three hundred years earlier: 


In the midst of two shalt Thou be known—what are those two? the two Testaments, the 
two thieves, or the two prophets Moses and Elijah?s 


Some of the Greek commentators translate differently: ‘in the midst of two lives’ 
—for the Greek word Cwwv may be genitive plural of @éov ‘living creature’, 
or genitive plural of Cw, ‘life’, according as it is accented—but none of them 
connects the passage with the animals at Bethlehem. 

This is the place to mention a small point in the great battle of wits that raged in 
the post-Reformation era between Roman Catholic and Protestant scholars. 
Cardinal Baronius had written in his Annales that St Luke is silent about the Ox 
and Ass spoken of by the prophets; in the margin he put Habakkuk 3. Casaubon, 
the Protestant, who went through Baronius’ pages with a small-tooth comb, 
fastened upon this (Ann. 1, Num. III in Exercitationes in Baronium, a work whose 
labours shortened his life); he showed that there is no reference to animals at all in 
the original Hebrew of Habakkuk 3: and that even the possible reference in the 
LXX was not taken in this way by the Fathers. 

When the Pulpit Commentary (like a number of other works) says of the LXX 
of Habakkuk 3:, ‘Many of the Fathers, who were conversant with the Greek 
scriptures, saw herein a reference to the Incarnation of our blessed Lord, as lying 
in the Stable at Bethlehem between the Ox and the Ass’, it ought to mention which 
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particular Fathers are intended. I am convinced that not a single example could 
be given.* 

It is therefore quite possible that Pseudo-Matthew is the earliest reference we 
have of the use of Habakkuk 3: in this connexion, even if we take M. R. James’s 
dating, i.e. eighth or ninth century. It seems fairly obvious that if the practice of 
referring Habakkuk 3 to the Ox and Ass were at all well known the commentators 
(right up to the time of Bede) would not have left it unmentioned. 

The liturgical evidence would not appear to be inconsistent with this view. In 
the Roman Missal the following occurs in the Office for Good Friday: ‘In the 
midst of the two animals thou shalt be made known’ (Small Missal, p. 197). The 
association of this passage with the Crucifixion is in line with Augustine’s words 
about the two thieves quoted above. 

There is, however, a reference to Habakkuk 3: in the Office for the Feast of the 
Circumcision in the Roman Church; and Father Godfrey Kitson, a Franciscan, 
has kindly traced it for me. He says it occurs in the Responsory after the third of 
the Second Lessons: ‘Domine, audivi auditum tuum et timuti; consideravi opera tua 
et expavi: in medio duorum animalium jacebat in praesepio’ (‘O Lord, I heard the 
report of Thee and was afraid; I considered Thy works and was terrified: in the 
midst of the two animals he lay in the manger’). The way in which the quotation 
deviates into a direct reference to the Nativity is astonishing. 

In the Sarum Breviary (Feast of the Nativity) Habakkuk 3: is quoted in a 
similar form—similar but not identical. Domine, audivi etc. ...in medio duum 
animalium. Facentem (‘In the midst of the two animals. Lying down’). Earlier in 
the same service we have a versicle which reads: ‘According to that which was told 
us by the angel concerning this child; we found the child wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes and placed in a manger in the midst of two animals. Born.’ The service 
books of the Sarum Use were prepared in the eleventh century, but they were of 
course based upon much earlier forms and it is difficult to fix the exact date of any 
particular feature in this or any other Use. The liturgical evidence would be ac- 
counted for if we held that Habakkuk 3: was first connected with Good Friday and 
the two thieves, in accordance with one of the explanations given by Augustine; 
and that later on it became linked with the Nativity and the Ox and Ass tradition. 

The date when Isaiah 1s was first used in reference to the animals of the Christ- 
mas story can be fixed with fair certainty—the time of Origen. The earliest as- 
sociation of Habakkuk 3: with this tradition is more difficult to determine. Pseudo- 
Matthew is possibly the earliest instance. Mention should also be made of a Liber de 
promissionibus et praedictionibus Dei of uncertain authorship, which connects both 
Isaiah 1s and Habakkuk 3: with the Christmas Crib. It is included in Volume LI of 
Migne’s Latin Fathers. The volume also contains the works of Prosper Aquitan 
(fifth century); but this does not settle the date of the anonymous Liber. 


Animal lovers will rejoice that these humble beasts find a place at Bethlehem; and 
theologians, who believe that the Incarnation has a cosmic significance—something 
wider than humanity—will see a fitness here. It is a remarkable thing that artists 
on the mission field, by a kind of natural instinct, have included animals in their 
pictures of the Nativity. The Indian includes in his group the traditionally sacred 
white ox. Violet Teague in her altar-piece at Aklavik, Labrador, in the pro- 
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Cathedral there, shows with the ‘Wise Men of the Snows’ two dogs and a beaver 
as well as the reindeer. 

One is reminded of Archbishop Trench’s comment on that vivid touch in the 
Marcan Temptation story, ‘and he was with the wild beasts’: 


.... surely it means that in Him, the ideal man, the prerogatives of Paradise were given 
back; the fear of Him and the dread of Him was over all the beasts of the field: ‘He was 
with them’ and they harmed Him not, but rather owned Him as their rightful Lord." 


This link with the animals is reflected in the life of St Francis, the Mirror of Christ, 
and it was appropriate that it was he who introduced the practice of displaying in 
Churches a representation of the Christmas Crib, in which the Ox and Ass always 
have an essential place. He was the greatest Christian of the Middle Ages, and next 
to him we must place St Thomas Aquinas. It is curious that as a young man Thomas 
was compared with an ox; and Francis will always be linked with Brother Ass. 
For some time I have felt pleasure that my two Christian names are those borne 
by these two. The following extract from G. K. Chesterton’s book on St Thomas 
will perhaps explain why, by an unconscious impulse, I have been specially drawn 
to this subject! If I ever have a coat of arms it shall bear as heraldic figures an Ox 
couchant and an Ass gardant. 


If St Francis was like that common or garden donkey who carried Christ into Jerusalem, 
St Thomas, who was actually compared to an ox, rather resembled that Apocalyptic 
monster of almost Assyrian mystery, the winged bull. But again, we must not let all that 
can be contrasted eclipse what was common; or forget that neither of them would have 
been too proud to wait as patiently as the ox and ass, in the stable of Bethlehem. 


T. FRANcIS GLASSON 


1 Methodist Recorder, December 1953. 

* There is an interesting example of this in the National Gallery; underneath Crivelli’s fine 
painting of Jerome and Sebastian there is a series of small pictures, and one of these is a Nativity. 
Crivelli’s characteristic love of detail may be observed; within the stable there is a book, a decanter 
and glass, etc. 

3 Histoire de l’Art, Tome 1. 

“ The cherubim of Ezekiel 10 are the living creatures of Ezekiel 1. 

5 City of God, xviii.32. 

* I am confirmed in this by a judgement quoted in Knabenbauer’s commentary on Habakkuk. 
After referring to the opinion of certain writers that 32 referred to the Ox and Ass he goes on: 
‘Sed tam Sanct. obiicit, neminem veterum explanatorum hanc sententiam commemorare.’ 

7 Hulsean Lectures for 1846: Christ the Desire of all Nations, or the Unconscious Prophecies of 
Heathendom (p.201). 
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IS THERE A SOCIAL GOSPEL? 


S FAR back as 1909, a book was published for the Wesleyan Methodist Union 
for Social Service under the title—The Social Teaching of the Bible. In it, 
the claim was made by, among others, F. Warburton Lewis, William F. Lofthouse, 
H. Maldwyn Hughes, J. Scott Lidgett, James H. Moulton, G. G. Findlay, and 
J. Ernest Rattenbury, that, throughout the Bible, social teaching was inescapable. 
There it was in God’s word, explicit or implied, covering questions of social 
injustice, social distinctions, treatment of women, riches and poverty, the power 
of the State, social inequality and economic necessity. Moreover, the responsibilities 
of brotherhood and service to others, starting as a thin line in the Old Testament 
broadened out into a roadway in the New. And, it was pointed out, if the Gospel— 
in which all the religion of the Old Testament was fulfilled and heightened—was 
based on love, we could expect no other. The obvious answer therefore to the 
question, Is there a Social Gospel? appears to be: ‘Of course there is.’ Yet this 
may not be the right answer. 

What do we mean by ‘the social gospel’? If we are thinking of Christian Socialism 
—which is more reformist than socialist—or “The Social Implications of our Faith’ 
or ‘The Ethical Principles of Christianity’, we do not present the right question. 
It may be true that, as the writer on Socialism in the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics puts it: ‘Christianity, in its ethic, contains a social philosophy which can 
and ought to be worked out independently of historical socialism.’ But this also 
is to posit the wrong question. Nor must we supply a pattern of the sort of society 
that ensues from, say, a thoroughly Christianized State—if, indeed, that were 
ever possible. We are not called upon, for instance, to say what would happen to 
the Navy, Army and Air Force if Christianity were fully applied in any given 
country—or in industry, economics, government, and the rest. The contention 
to be made by the writer, at any rate, is rather that there is a social gospel and that 
it relates more to God’s will than to man’s ingenuity. And also that although we 
do not always see the precise pattern, a pattern is nevertheless discernible in the 
very structure of life. 

Social teaching is not, in itself, a social gospel. Social teaching is an instruction 
on how to look at, or to deal with, a social situation. It is no more than the presen- 
tation of a principle, or practical judgement, which a social gospel must contain. 
It has to do with specific issues rather than with inherent forces. And, in the end, 
it depends upon individual response. Thus, if this were‘all, we could say truthfully 
and conclusively that, at bottom, the social gospel is no other than the problem of 
the individual. But is it? Can such a view be substantiated and does it meet the 
necessities of the case? 

Whenever we speak of the social gospel, a special and precise connotation should 
be given. It is neither enough nor accurate to say it means that Christianity has a 
social application. The social application of Christianity is not to be equated with 
the social gospel. Nor must we say that it is found in attempts to solve social 
problems as they relate to every-day living. All this is a matter for individual 
judgement. What we need to look at, and resolve, is whether or not there is a social 
gospel apart from the individual and that does not arise from a given situation. 
In other words, are there socially redemptive forces which operate, or at least 
exist, independently of the individual? To put the matter concisely, does the 
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social gospel depend upon getting the individual right so that he can deal with a 
given social situation, or does it stand as a gospel per se and in its own right? Is 
it a question of getting an individual right in his conceptions and conduct or of an 
inescapable and persistent socially redemptive force, operative in the world what- 
ever man does about it? In brief, is the social gospel inherent in the very nature 
and structure of life? And let it be said en passant that this is no theoretical question. 
For if there are socially redemptive forces in the world, the tough problem is before 
us of discovering what they are. 

The pursuit of our answer must begin then by looking at the sort of world we 
live in and man’s relation thereto. What sort of a world is it that relates to man and 
how does man relate to that world? Is there anything in the world, or at work in 
the world—for man’s good and for his salvation—that he can neither create nor 
destroy? For guidance, let us turn to Charles Gore. Most of us are aware of the 
old problem about beauty being in the eye of the beholder. Gore met this problem 
by arguing for what we call objective beauty—as he did also for objective truth 
and righteousness. His argument was that while truth, beauty and goodness all 
related to man, they existed apart from him. They were, so to speak, ‘out there’— 
out in the universe. Beauty is never fully found in the eye of the beholder. Nor 
are righteousness and truth found completely in the individual life. All exist 
independently of him. Man is not a creator—he is a discoverer. 

This, of course, is a matter of belief. But it must be regarded as reasonable 
belief. There is not, after all, any such thing as proof. What goes as proof is, in 
reality, a demonstration of reasonable faith or belief. Gore believed in God. That 
was, and is, a reasonable belief. All Christians, at least, would argue so. If this 
belief is reasonable therefore, reasonable inferences and deductions may be made 
from it. And Gore made the deduction that this world, being God’s world, truth, 
beauty and goodness (or righteousness) are an integral part of it; indeed, its inner 
nature. If this be accepted, important implications follow. If it is not accepted, we 
are finally brought to an acceptance of subjectivism; that is, we are fastened up toa 
belief that beauty zs in the eye of the beholder, and nowhere else. Not only so, 
truth becomes what man himself regards as true and the social gospel (goodness 
or righteousness) depends upon what the individual thinks it to be. This may seem, 
on the face of it, to be both sound and desirable. But is it? 

To answer this position, examination must first be made—as is now the accepted 
practice—of the Bible itself. Then we must look at the implications of accepting 
the world as God’s world. Before adventuring so far, however, it would be well 
at once to acknowledge that there is nothing in existence which does not relate to 
the individual and that without the individual nothing in human well-being is 
finally achieved. That is the claim of the Christian faith and it is substantiated 
everywhere in the Bible. But—and we must mark this—relatedness does not 
cancel out independence. The stars relate to us but they are independent of us. 
Men can be affected by powers not their own. Matthew Arnold came near to this 
position when he said: “There is a power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.’ 

Now although this ‘warning’ impinges upon the second rather than the first 
argument, the excuse is that it is necessary to make the position clear before looking 
at the Bible. And it must be remembered too that if God is not tied to His sacra- 
ments, neither is He tied to His written word. If, then, it is accepted that relatedness 
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does not necessarily mean dependence, the Bible position may at once be examined. 

Already it has been indicated, by reference to the book on Social Teaching, 
that in both the Old and New Testaments, something of the content of the social 
gospel is revealed. In the Old ‘Testament, this has largely to do with the relation- 
ships of men in their dealings with one another. When we turn to the New Testa- 
ment, it is arrived at more by inference than by any specific teaching or plan. And 
this second and later factor constitutes the difficulty of men who while realizing 
there are social obligations in the Christian view and way of life nevertheless argue 
that those obligations are truly undertaken only as we successfully deal with the 
individual. Individual man must be converted to a specific point of view. Every- 
thing depends upon that. And here we are back at the point of regarding the social 
gospel as the gospel of the individual. Indeed, some people have gone beyond that. 
With the coming of the Welfare State and the rule of collectivism, they fondly 
imagine that the social gospel is at an end and all that remains to be dealt with is 
human behaviour—the social gospel has evaporated. There is therefore now, for 
these people, only a personal, not a social, gospel. And to this the extremists add 
that it has been so from the beginning—the social problem has to do with politics 
and economics and such matters cannot save anybody. The gospel has to do with 
salvation. Salvation has to do with the soul. Social justice and social inequalities 
are matters of external adjustment. 

But is not this individualistic interpretation, even on biblical grounds, mistaken? 
Does it not exaggerate the importance of the individual in a way the Bible is never 
guilty of and, presumably, never intended? ‘Jesus’, said D. W. Langridge in The 
Politics of the Kingdom, ‘started His thinking from the fundamental axiom of the 
inseparable oneness of life. We start from the unquestioned assumption that our 
own individual life is the life that matters....We have defended, dignified, 
safeguarded and exalted individual life in all kinds of ways and thereby given it a 
false importance.’ He argued that the mystery of the Kingdom is explained by a 
complete transcendence of the individual point of view, and that the meaning and 
glory of existence is seen in the totality of all life rather than in our own little 
personal life. “The Kingdom of God is community, fellowship, brotherhood; the 
state in which all men are at one with each other.’ 

Now even if we do not accept this, we must still be sure that our conception of 
the gospel at least is the right one. And surely it is patent that the gospel is not 
just good news about the changed individual life. It is good news about life itself, 
and how it can be, and ought to be, made beautiful and just. It is little use therefore 
saying: ‘Ah! yes, but you must have Christians if you are to establish a Christian 
society, otherwise you will turn even a Welfare State into an indescribable slum.’ 
That is too naive. And in any case, however desirable it may be, more is required 
than that. What is needed is a clear understanding of the ineradicable judgements 
in social life. And this was what Jesus always sought to supply. In the story of the 
workers in the vineyard, our Lord was not simply giving a lecture to the penny-a- 
day men on jealousy and envy; He was saying that God had decreed a world where 
all needy people are to be treated properly. That is God’s will, no matter who says 
it cannot be done. God says it can, and will, and must be done. And if, say, Com- 
munism does it—even with all its anti-God, religion-is-dope propaganda—it will 
not only proclaim but bring into practice the social gospel. ‘Ah!’ people reply, 
‘but will human nature, even as we know it from the Bible, allow it? Will it not 
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break down just at that very point?’ The answer is that whether they allow it or 
not, it is the social gospel. And it will remain so whatever men do. Moreover, it 
can justifiably be inferred, in regard to the references to riches, that Jesus declared 
God’s will as being clean against them. Riches do not count with God. They count 
greatly of course with men. But the social gospel heeds not men but God. 

This cursory survey is altogether inadequate but it must at this stage at least 
suffice. Turning now to the implications of accepting the world, with its laws and 
affairs, as being God-ordained or, if it is preferred, within His divine economy, it 
becomes again necessary to make clear that the social gospel exists independently 
of, though not unrelated to, the individual. The argument is that the social gospel 
is inherent in the world—the sort of world God has made—and there is no full 
salvation unless this is recognized. Just as the individual cannot be saved without 
the group, nor the individual Christian without the Church, neither can he be 
saved without the saving of society. And this, it must be claimed, is a divine 
inevitability. It is God’s demand. In saying this, it is both unnecessary and futile 
to argue—like with the hen and the egg—which comes first, individual salvation 
or the social gospel. The position must be accepted that both are necessary and 
that the one is as important as the other. And this means as independently necessary 
as it does relatedly necessary. If therefore this is understood, the mistake will not 
be made of saying that everything comes back to the conversion of the individual, 
nor that everything returns to a solution of the social problem. What may rightly 
be said is that at any given stage in history, one or the other needs special emphasis; 
just as now, in a collectivist world, it appears necessary to give special emphasis to 
the social problem. But this special emphasis must not become an over-emphasis. 
Over-emphasis is always the cause of unnecessary contention and strife. 

The social gospel, then, is not just that which relates to individual behaviour. 
It has to do with that which needs to be met and solved because of our living 
together in a world such as ours. And in this world, laws—both economic and 
moral—can be detected which are indications of the way to live according to the 
will of God. It has been due to some such recognition of these laws—however dim 
—that many people have found ground for hope. ‘If only people would go God’s 
way instead of their own,’ they have said, ‘all would be well. Problems would be 
solved and the right life gained.’ But, unfortunately, they have proceeded to infer 
from this that if people were converted the desired thing would happen. The 
inference once again of course is too naive. To claim that a transforming experience 
in Christ, and becoming a recipient of God’s grace, alone can secure going God’s 
way is to turn aside from what God is saying by means of His world, His laws, and 
His governance. Of course, those who are transformed will, with their fuller life, 
be better fitted for higher demands and greater social tasks. But the experience 
itself, without the social requirements, never becomes a full salvation. There are 
no individual heavens except subjective ones. But to be content with these is to 
place finality, as well as judgement, in the hands of man instead of God. It would 
appear therefore that we go to hell or heaven together—or we miss them together. 
The individual is not the most important factor. First, because it is the individual 
moving in social relationships that is both inescapable and important. Secondly, 
because God, not man, is in charge of the world. 

Lest it be supposed that this argument must remain unconvincing without 
resort to illustrations or facts, it may be well to point out here that the natural 
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scientist cannot, and does not, place undue importance upon the individual, neither 
in the realm of man nor of molecules. If he wants to find a rule or a law, he takes 
it from the group or the mass. The individual is not a vital test even though he or 
it is affected by the test. The individual of course is still there and still important, 
but only important because of being one of many. Hence in the matter of fuel or 
food, the real issue is not whether this individual or that is going to be warm or 
well-fed, but whether there is going to be cold and starvation, or lack of energy, 
throughout the world. If enough food or fuel cannot be found for the world, a 
fight for what can be got—a fight reflecting native savagery—will ensue; unless, 
from the point of view now being presented, the will of God is to be seen in 
suffering and sacrificing together. The natural scientist of course will regard the 
determining factor to be a scientific one. Christians will see it as God’s way of 
governing life. Both assert that to look upon it in any other way means a return 
to the jungle. The scientist may see salvation in civilized warfare, limitation of 
population—artificially or naturally—or the sacrifice by starvation of the unfor- 
tunate unfit. The Christian will see salvation in the acknowledgement and accep- 
tance by the people of God’s law of unity and brotherhood. 

If we turn to the problem of unemployment—a factor of life which is never 
fully and completely eradicated from human affairs—the same alternatives appear 
and the same judgement needs to be applied. To economists, unemployment 
may be regarded, when it arrives, as an entirely economic problem. And, of course, 
it certainly has to do with economics. But, fundamentally, unemployment is the 
outcome of a misuse or abuse of the law of unity in human relationships. Here is 
an indication of this truth. 

On 17th September 1952 the International Cotton Conference was held in 
London. The chairman, Sir Raymond Streat, said: ‘Our country cannot do without 
a substantial export of cotton and rayon goods and no situation can be accepted, 
no policy agreed to, which makes such exports impossible.’ Indeed, he confessed 
that this was ‘a question of overriding national interest which must dictate the 
policy and actions of our Government’. 

Now these are grave and significant words. Britain must have cotton exports. 
But so must Japan and India and America. How shall the way out be found? 
There must be no glib answer. The problem is, after all, an economic one and it 
is tough. Yet it is neither entirely nor fundamentally an economic question. It is a 
matter of world unity—that sort of living which is involved in God’s rule of life. 
Some people may regard it as a live-and-let-live problem, as though common sense 
and goodwill were enough. But even if they were enough, both take over the nature 
and spirit of God’s purposes. There is no common sense and goodwill where there 
is contradiction of God’s way. And suppose God’s way of unity is not chosen, 
what then? If Britain could not export cotton, the reaction—so it is implied in 
Sir Raymond Streat’s words—would be a Government edict restricting imports 
against those countries refusing our exports. And, if this continued, there would 
arrive not only unemployment but a financial and commercial crisis. The world 
would be split up into economically warring nations and whatever else that may 
mean it would certainly bring about the rejecting of God’s way and God’s rule of 
life. Unemployment therefore is not only an economic and human, but also a 
spiritual, problem. It has to do with God’s law as well as with man’s behaviour. 
All this may be dismissed by the unbeliever. And the sceptic might say: ‘Don’t 
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worry. The commercialists will save the day in their own interests.’ So they may, 
but it will have to be in God’s way. Divisive ways invite division, and division, 
when based on self-interest, leads to war. Thus, at this same conference, the head 
of the Japanese delegation, Mr Abe, pointed out that suspension of currency con- 
vertibility, restrictions on imports, and the raising of import duties, if continued 
for all time, could result only in the loss of economic and military solidarity. This 
would probably mean that the free nations would be vanquished and internal 
revolution become inevitable. Disaster would then ensue. That is the issue and it 
is inescapable. Yet Christian people can see in it the inevitable working of God in 
His own world. Indeed, here is the place for evangelism. The Christian message 
to men is that disaster and darkness await them in the absence of God’s righteous- 
ness. The new day can only be God’s day. And this is true even when the division 
is clear cut between the ‘slave’ and ‘free’ nations. 

The statement has been made that there is a conspiracy in the world to bring 
man to God. The present writer believes that to be true, and he believes also that 
it is an open conspiracy. Every activity, every occasion of puzzling over human 
problems, every attempt to find a way out of difficulty, has to do with that con- 
spiracy. No matter how men try to go their own way, they find no solution until 
they begin to go God’s way. Their failures serve only to force them to find success 
in the way God governs the world. And that government is in righteousness, as it 
is in truth and beauty. It is not just a case, as Professor Butterfield appears to sug- 
gest, of overcoming individual pride and self-righteousness, or even self-interest. 
It is the recognition that God being what He is life can only go successfully in one 
way—God’s way. As H. H. Farmer once put it: ‘As religious people we must hold 
that nothing is effective in human life which is out of harmony with God. We must 
believe that things are what they are, and act as they do, because God is what He 
is, and not something else.’ 

God has a purpose in creation. He also has a plan of redemption. And they are 
secure in the world. For the indubitable fact is that every real solution of an 
economic or international problem is a moral victory. It means the acceptance of 
moral values. And the acceptance of moral values means entering into God’s way 
and fulfilling His purposes. Moreover, we must notice this—such an acceptance 
of the moral rule of God, which is the only way in which life can rightly proceed, 
is the condition of human well-being and economic security. Thus all life—or life 
in itself—is redemptive. Physical and spiritual, sacred and secular, material and 
moral, are one. We need bread as well as beauty and beauty as well as bread. And 
God has given us that sort of world in which we cannot have the one without the 
other. Neither can we have economic rectitude without justice, nor peace without 
unity. And these necessities—absolutes, if you like—are out there in the world, 
belonging to the essential stuff of life. They can be ignored but they cannot be 
cancelled. We live in God’s world, not man’s. 

There remains one other point to be mentioned. That is the striking fact that 
even the very ground of our existence does not depend upon our individual 
behaviour. Whether we are good or bad does not condition the world in its pro- 
vision of the essentials of existence. God maketh His sun to shine on the just as 
well as on the unjust. He feeds men without disparity. And He gives freedom with- 
out distinction. The universe at any rate does not appear to be dependent on the 
individual nor conditioned by the quality of individual life. Rather, it is an illus- 
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tration of, and testimony to, God’s rule more than to man’s behaviour. And it 
may well be that our mistaken emphasis on the individual has directed our thought 
away from the primacy of God. Not only individualism but an unnatural pre- 
occupation with the value of the individual, seems to have led to the very humanism 
we deplore. God’s way, while it relates to the individual, has reference always to 
life in totality. In brief, and as already noted, it has to do with a kingdom—a rule— 
which man cannot escape even though he may ignore. And the lesson man has to 
learn is that the ways and rules of God are inexorable. If he ignores God’s ways, 
he suffers. In other words, truth, beauty, goodness, do not depend basically on 
man but on God. Man’s health, and peace, and salvation depend upon his recog- 
nition that this is how God rules and works in the world. 

In pursuance of this world, or universe, conception—which, it must be remem- 
bered, is the inherent social gospel (a gospel of world rather than individual con- 
cern}—we may turn to history. History is not the story of the individual, nor 
even the story of individuals writ large. Neither is it, as some people have falsely 
imagined, the story of great men. ‘History’, said Benedetto Croce, ‘is the story of 
liberty.’ And that may well be true on the manward side. But it is much more than 
that viewed from the side of God. Here a quotation from Baillie’s The Belief in 
Progress of words by C. H. Dodd will help us. Speaking of the Kingdom of God, 
Dodd says: ‘It came as judgement and redemption, as gift and as challenge. It 
came as the “‘wholly other” which yet gives meaning to the world. In other words, 
history was recreated from an inner centre in which “the powers of the age to 
come” or of the eternal world, were in action.’ But they were in action not so much 
for the individual as for history or life itself. Judgement is not there simply to 
apply to the individual, nor yet only to an historical situation. It applies to the 
whole of life. In short, life has been judged from the beginning of creation and 
will go on being so judged. In the same way, it is life itself—in totality and as one— 
that is being redeemed. 

The social gospel is therefore a reality. In real truth—and looked at from a 
certain angle—it may be regarded as a grim reality. Yet just because truth, beauty 
and goodness always redeem as well as judge, it is also a blessed, inspiring, and 
thrilling reality. And because the social gospel is God’s there is an inevitability 
about man’s need to deal with the social problem. And that, as the present writer 
sees it, is the most vital message for our day. T. W. Bevan 

















WHAT ARE DEMONS? 


LL SERIOUS students of the New Testament are compelled to attempt to 
reach some conclusion as to the nature of the demons and of demon- 
possession that occupy so large a place in the brief fragmentary reports of our Lord’s 
life and teaching which have been preserved in the Synoptic Gospels. That Jesus 
actually believed in the existence of demons, and in their power to take possession 
of men and women, is probably the prevalent view of New Testament scholars at 
the present time. For a considerable time, however, the phenomena in question 
have been generally accounted for as being due to some kind of physical and mental 
sickness, such as hysteria and epilepsy. This essay is not written primarily to 
contest this view; though, after much research, I believe that this opinion will not 
prove to be final; it leaves too many important problems unsolved. I wish rather 
to discuss, and to suggest an answer to, another and prior question, namely, 
What were these demons, to which there are so many references in the New 
Testament, and throughout subsequent Christian literature, supposed by the people 
at that time to be? 

The reader of the New Testament will quite naturally answer that the demons 
were supposed to be evil spirits. It can be pointed out that many passages in the 
New Testament speak of demons, while others speak of evil spirits, and it is made 
quite clear that the reference is to the same things. According to the New Testament 
therefore demons are evil spirits. But still the question calls for an answer, What 
kind of evil spirits are they? Are they human spirits, animal spirits, or something 
between the two? So far as I have been able to discover this question has rarely 
been considered by commentators and expositors of New Testament teaching. The 
usual assumption seems to be that the demons are some kind of non-human spirits 
of which we can have no conception, since they lie entirely outside human ex- 
perience. 


II 


A study of the etymology of the word ‘demon’ does not greatly assist us in our 
attempt to discover its earliest historical significance. The word is a transliteration 
of the Greek term daimon (plur. daimones), which is usually derived from a 
root daid, to divide, part out and distribute. By some scholars it is understood to 
denote God as the Allotter or Distributor. In very early usage daimon is synony- 
mous with the name for God (theos). In the iad and Odyssey these terms are 
used interchangeably and express the same idea. According to Preller-Robert the 
terms gods and daimones are used by Homer and the ancient poets of the same 
things. These authorities are of the opinion that the former term expresses more 
clearly the personality of a god as this is defined by cultus and mythology; the 
latter term refers to his power and activity as manifested in life and nature.' 
Gradually, however, a tendency becomes discernible to attribute a bad influence to 
the demon as contrasted with the god. 

In post-Homeric usage the term daimon acquired a more definite meaning. It 
was applied to certain god-like beings believed to be intermediate between gods 
and men. In Hesiod the spirits of the men of the Golden Age are said to have been 
appointed by Zeus to watch and guard men, and are called daimones. They are 
often conceived as executors of the will of Zeus in particular cases. 
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A later stage in the development of the conception is reached when it comes to 
be recognized that the demons (to use the English form of the word) are morally 
imperfect creatures, just as men are, some being good, others evil. The first clear 
recognition of this fact appears to be found in Xenocrates, the disciple of Plato, 
who considerably developed his master’s teaching upon the subject of demons. 
Plato had endeavoured to get rid of the popular ideas concerning the passions, and 
evil deeds of the gods. Xenocrates sought to maintain Plato’s lofty conception of the 
gods and to raise them above all intercourse with the world. To this end he de- 
veloped the idea of demons as mediators between the gods and the world. All that 
had been reported concerning the gods, which he regarded as being scandalous and 
unworthy, he ascribed to demons. 

A noteworthy fact is that according to Xenocrates the demons are the departed 
souls of men; and since both good and evil souls exist, it was easy, on this view of 
their nature, for him to recognize them as being good and evil. Other Greek writers 
took a similar view, and Posidonius in the last century B.c. developed an elaborate 
theory of demons, regarding them as the spirits of the departed, and as being good 
and evil. 

The final stage in this process of development was reached when, as in the 
Christian conception, all demons are held to be evil. Illustrations of this concep- 
tion are found throughout the New Testament and in the subsequent Christian 
literature. * 

Other evidence may be cited to show that the Greeks regarded demons as con- 
sisting, in the main, of departed human spirits. In the spring of each year, for 
instance, they held a festival called Anthesteria during which a piece of ritual was 
performed which was intended to drive forth evil malignant spirits or demons. 
The words used were: ‘Out of the doors, ye Keres; it is no longer Anthesteria.’ 
The true significance of this saying is preserved by Suidas, who declares that it 
was spoken as implying that during Anthesteria the ghosts are going about the city. 

As was to be expected, the idea of demons as departed human spirits was modi- 
fied and elaborated in various directions. We have such conceptions as Harpies, 
Gorgons, Sirens, and Erinyes. Originally the last of these were probably the out- 
raged souls of men crying for vengeance. A people gifted with a vivid imagination 
and with the power of speculative thought would naturally people the world with 
all manner of invisible spectres. We need not here call attention to other uses by 
Plato of the term ‘demon’. 


III 


The view that demons were originally conceived as departed human spirits finds 
support in the literature of various other ancient peoples. There is much to support 
the view, which is generally held by scholars today, that the belief in demons 
which appears in the New Testament was largely due to the influence of the religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria. We know that this religion was dominated by a belief in 
demons of various kinds. One main class was that of disembodied human spirits 
which could find no rest and wandered over the face of the earth. The Utukku, for 
example, appears originally to have been conceived of as the spirit of a dead man. 
This is the term used in the Gilgamesh Epic of the spirit of Eabani who was 
raised up by the god Nergal at the request of Gilgamesh. The Utukku was believed 
to haunt desert places, grave-yards, the mountains or the sea. The Ekimmu (or 
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Edimmu) also was a departed spirit which for some reason could not find rest and 
continued to wander over the earth. Ordinarily the departed spirit was believed to 
inhabit the underworld; but when the body had not been buried, or when the 
descendants had neglected to make the usual offerings, the Ekimmu, it was held, 
left the underworld and tormented the living.* 

There were various other demonic conceptions whose human origin cannot now 
be traced out, such as the A/u, half human, half animal; the Gallu, sometimes held 
to take the form of a bull; the Rabisu, so frightful in appearance as to set the hair 
on end; and the triad Lilith, Lilitu and Ardat Lili. Lilith, queen of the Lilin, was 
supposed to be a night spirit and is usually portrayed with long flowing hair, and 
as possessing wings. She appears in the Old Testament in Isaiah 34. (R.V. ‘night 
monster’). There are also the Shedim referred to in (Deuteronomy 32:7 and Psalm 
106s:). Such conceptions can reasonably be accounted for as probable derivatives 
from an older conception of departed human spirits. 

One other possible source of the conception of non-human evil spirits may be 
mentioned. In the earliest period of human history the line of demarcation between 
human and animal life was not so clearly or decisively drawn as it became later. 
There is some evidence that the ghosts of animals were believed to survive death, 
ae well as those of human beings. Where such a belief prevailed it would be natural 
to conceive of animal spirits as retaining their animal forms—so that we need not 
suppose animal or hybrid forms, such as we find in Babylonia, Egypt and elsewhere 
to be merely the creations of the imagination. 

Many passages in the Old Testament exhibit the influence of Babylonian 
demonology. But whether the Jewish belief in demons is traceable to this source 
or not, we find in the later Jewish literature expressions of views which entirely 
agree with the dominant view which has been indicated. The Jewish writer 
Josephus (c. a.D. 37-100), for example, in speaking of the Baaras root, which was 
used in exorcism, and of the difficulty of obtaining it, says: ‘Yet after all this pains 
of getting it, it is only valuable on account of one virtue it hath, that if it only be 
brought to sick persons, it quickly drives away those called Demons, which are no 
other than the spirits of the wicked, which enter into men that are alive, and kill 
them, unless they can obtain some help against them’ (Wars, VII.vi.3.). 

Further, much is said about the origin of evil spirits in the Jewish apocalyptic 
literature written in the period between the Testaments. Here they are frequently 
said to be derived from the intercourse between the angels and earthly women 
which, on the interpretation of these writers, is referred to in Genesis 6:14. The 
result of this unnatural intercourse is said to have been a race of giants—cf. R.V. 
Nephilim (marg. ‘giants’) (Genesis 6.)—who, in turn, gave birth to a brood of evil 
spirits. The giants themselves are called ‘evil spirits who dwell on the earth’. But 
it is also said that ‘evil spirits have proceeded from their bodies’. The spirits of 
these giants, it is said, work all manner of evil against men. Though they take no 
food—that is, they are not material or corporeal beings—they yet hunger and 
thirst and cause offences. They ‘shall rise up against the children of men and 
against the women, because they have proceeded from them’.‘ 

Referring to the same Genesis passage Philo (b. 20 B.c.) says: ‘It is Moses’ 
custom to give the name of angels to those whom other philosophers call demons 
(or spirits), souls, that is, which fly and hover in the air.’ Philo goes on to affirm that 
souls, demons and angels are but different names for the same creatures. “The 
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common usage of men’, he says, ‘is to give the name of demon to good and bad 
demons alike, and the name soul to good and bad souls.’ 

From these sources it is clear that the term ‘demon’, at this period, connoted 
wicked human spirits. 


IV 


Evidence that the chief source of the belief in demons is to be found in the belief 
in departed human spirits can also be found among many widely separated peoples 
at the present time, some of which, at least, are untouched by Jewish and Christian 
teaching. Human departed spirits are frequently believed to be hostile to the living. 
It is possible to account for this on the basis of primitive or savage mentality. In 
the early period of history, life was organized on the basis of the family and the 
tribe or group of families. All who came within this primitive social organization 
were held to be friends and therefore harmless ; all outside were strangers and more 
or less hostile. This classification was carried over into the realm of departed 
spirits. Hence it is that the lives of primitive and savage peoples are generally 
dominated by a sense of fear—the fear of evil spirits. 

It is not difficult to understand why people who have been murdered, or left 
unburied, and those who have been slain in war, or who have met with some mis- 
fortune should be thought to cherish a grudge against the living and to be a con- 
tinual source of annoyance to them. It is a fact that in India and Indo-China today 
it is held that the souls of people who have been left unburied, or who perished by 
plague and violence, as well as the souls of women who died in childbirth, are 
believed to be a continual danger to the living.* Similar ideas are found among 
many and diverse peoples. The savage lives in a continual atmosphere of suspicion. 
He traces every adversity to the realm of spirits, and since the circle of known 
spirit-friends is very small as compared with the larger circle of naturally hostile 
spirits, the great majority of spirits are supposed to be hostile and malignant. Even 
the spirits of people who during the earthly life were held to be friends are quite 
commonly thought to become hostile after death. The change of attitude is believed 
to be brought about in various ways; for example, by the neglect of survivors to 
provide the usual libations upon which the life of the soul is dependent; or to the 
belief that while the bodies are decomposing the spirits are unhappy, weak and 
suffering, until new bodies have been formed.* 

We are the better able to understand the primitive and savage attitude to spirits, 
since even today among ourselves many people have an instinctive fear of ‘ghostly’ 
phenomena though they may profess to disbelieve in the existence of ‘ghosts’. 


Vv 


The theory that the belief in the existence of demons rests upon the ideas that have 
been indicated is supported by much evidence which has been collected by modern 
investigators of the subject. The belief formerly held, that the phenomena of 
demon-possession which are described in the New Testament were peculiar to 
Palestine at the time of Jesus, must now be abandoned. The same phenomena 
have been met with and described by travellers—anthropologists, missionaries and 
others—in many different parts of the world. Large collections of evidence are now 
available to the student. In some cases the character of the possessing demon is 
not indicated. In other cases, for example, in Japan, the entity is supposed to be 
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an animal. But very frequently the demon is held to be the spirit of a departed 
human being. 

We may cite an illustration from East Africa. Here, Dannholz reports, the 
possessing spirit is generally held to be that of a dead person. In keeping with this 
belief, many persons affected in this way speak in a strange voice, the women in a 
deep bass or in a foreign tongue, Swahele or English, although they neither under- 
stand nor speak it. On request, the ‘spirit’ sometimes relates the story of his life, 
boasts of his crimes, and indulges in the most filthy language.’ 

The conception of demons among the Battaks of Sumatra is very similar to the 
one already indicated as existing among the Babylonians and Assyrians. According 
to Warneck, whilst a class of nature-demons is recognized the boundary between 
ancestors and nature-demons is not to be rigidly fixed. The worship of ancestors, 
which is so prevalent, is rooted in fear. The Animist, he says, knows no greater 
misfortune than to die without descendants, for such a one has nobody who feels 
bound to serve and honour him after his death. The dead are feared because they 
seek to drag the living with them to the kingdom of the dead. There are believed 
to be legions of wicked demons, spirits of the dead, who are not ancestors. Amongst 
these are the dead who had no sons; the souls of those who died of hunger, leprosy 
or cholera, and the souls of the poor. The soul of a suicide is dangerous, and still 
more that of a woman who has died in giving birth to a child. * 

All the usual phenomena associated with demon possession are found amongst 
these peoples. Mediumship is very prevalent and the medium is a man apart. He 
is distinguished from the magic priest. The Battaks, Warneck says, are capable of 
clearly distinguishing madness and epilepsy from possession. The medium’s con- 
dition does not resemble any known form of madness. Before and after the paroxysm 
the medium is in a perfectly normal state of mind. When in the ecstatic condition 
he is a new man and sees the spirit in question coming to him in human form. He 
is no longer sensible of his own body; his feeling and thought are those of the dead. 
The relatives inquire about family secrets, about far-away members of the family, 
and about circumstances known only to the nearest survivors. Spirits are summoned 
in order to reveal where things lost, or strayed men, are to be found. The medium 
is likewise often the foreteller of coming events. The Battaks, who become 
Christians, are firmly convinced that these phenomena are real, not simulated, and 
that they are the work of demons.°* 

Miss Mildred Cable, the famous missionary traveller, has given an account of a 
number of incidents which favour this view of the nature of demon-possession. 
She says: ‘A spirit may take temporary possession of a human body in order to 
find a means of expression for some important communication, and after delivering 
the message leave the person unconscious of that which has taken place.’ In 
illustration of this fact she cites the case of a family with which she was intimate 
in which the eldest daughter was married into a home where she received ill-treat- 
ment from her mother-in-law. She was systematically underfed and overworked. 
Eventually she was poisoned by a meal of hot bread brought by the mother-in-law. 
A few days later her cousin, aged twenty-two, whilst at work with others in the 
fields, suddenly exhibited symptoms of distress. He trembled and wept violently. 
Those with him became alarmed by his unusual condition and offered to take him 
home, whereupon he said: ‘I am Lotus-bud, I was cruelly done to death. Why is 
there no redress?” Members of the family recognized that the girl’s spirit was trying 
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to communicate with her own people whom she had had no opportunity of seeing 
at the time of her death, and spoke directly to her as if present. They assured her 
that the guilty party should be dealt with by her family when her father returned. 
In about an hour’s time the attack passed, leaving the young man exhausted and 
unconscious of what had taken place.** 

Whatever view we may hold as to the cause of the cousin’s condition in this case, 
whether we believe that he was actually possessed by the spirit of his cousin, or 
whether we are satisfied that the phenomena can be explained in some other 
psychological terms, such as by telepathy or by a group of his own physical states, 
the incident can be accepted as another illustration of the fact that in a very large 
number of instances, and in widely separated parts of the world, such cases of 
alleged demon-possession are held to be due to the influence of departed human 
spirits. 


VI 


If this view of the nature of demons is accepted we are enabled to move a step 
forward toward an understanding of the nature of demon-possession. On the com- 
monly held view that the demons are some kind of non-human spirits we are at a 
dead end. No one has ever been able to throw any light upon the nature of such 
spirits, or to enable us to conceive how spirits of an entirely different species can 
take possession of human beings. On the other hand, on the theory that demons 
are departed human spirits we have at our disposal not only our own experience as 
spirits now inhabiting physical bodies, but also the findings of a very large num- 
ber of earnest and able students who, over a period of more than seventy years, 
have been engaged in Psychical Research and in the study of mediumistic phenomena 
of many different kinds. That the two vast subjects are linked together is the 
judgement of a number of careful and well-qualified students. Therefore any light 
cast upon the nature of mediumistic phenomena will also serve to illuminate this 
difficult subject of demon-possession. Its study will therefore no longer appear as 
a vain and hopeless thing. 

It is not possible here to discuss adequately the question of the real nature of the 
entities which claim to be the spirits of departed human beings at spiritualistic 
séances. According to one theory, they are to be explained along psychological 
lines, as dissociated psychic states, fragmentary selves, alternating personalities, 
and so on. Any apparent supernormal knowledge which finds expression—visions 
of distant scenes, the discovery of lost articles, the speaking with foreign tongues— 
all these are held to be due to telepathy, travelling clairvoyance, or other mode of 
extra-sensory perception. 

On the other side, there are a very large number of students, sober-minded and 
well-equipped, who have given long years to the investigation of psychical phen- 
omena of all kinds, and who have been personally present at numerous spiritualistic 
séances, who strongly affirm that there are phenomena which cannot as yet be 
accounted for as being due either to physical or mental ailments, such as epilepsy 
or hysteria; or to those psychical peculiarities and powers which have been 
indicated above. There is, they hold, strong evidence of the presence and activity 
of entities other than the persons physically present at the séance, and some of 
them, at least, are identifiable as the spirits of departed friends. Other entities can- 
not be so identified; of the nature of these there are no certain proofs. 
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The present writer is convinced of the following facts: (1) that demon possession 
as described in the Gospels, and as occurring among many other peoples today, 
cannot be completely accounted for as being due either to epilepsy or hysteria, or 
to any other physical or psychical causes which have been so far proposed; (2) that 
there is sufficient evidence to warrant the belief that the original conception of 
demons was that of departed human spirits; (3) that the most likely way of dis- 
covering the real nature of demon-possession is to recognize its affinity with various 
kinds of mediumistic phenomena which have for so long been investigated by the 
students of Psychical Research; (4) that the investigation of these phenomena 
should be the serious concern of qualified Christian teachers to whom is entrusted 
the stewardship of Christian truth in this matter as in others. It should no longer 
be regarded as tabu by the Christian Churches. EpWaRD LANGTON 


1 cf. Griechische Mythologie, 1.112 (1894). 

® For a fuller treatment of this aspect of belief reference may be made to the present writer’s 
Essentials of Demonology, pp.84#. 

* cf. Fossey, La Magie Assyrienne, p.34; Langdon, in E.R.E., IV.445. 

* See esp ecially 1 Enoch 63 , 7,2 151::., and cf. Jubilees 41s. 
5 cf. Cedi. PRE, 1.425b: Tylor, Primitive Culture, 11.112; Monier Williams, Hinduism 
(1919), pp. 65, 67. 

® cf. Frazer, The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion ", pp. 33. 

' cf. Oesterreich, Possession Demoniacal and Other (1930), p.1 

8 My a — The Living Forces of the Gospel (E. T., i pp.63. 
® ibid., pp.72:. 

1° Cited from E. R. Micklem, Miracles and the New Psychology (1922), p.70. The book—The 
Fulfilment of a Dream—is now unobtainable. 





JOHN WESLEY’S SIX FORMATIVE YEARS 


WO hundred and fifty years ago, this year, John Wesley was born. It is there- 
fore fitting and timely that, amongst the various articles concerning him, one 
should appear upon those Six Formative Years which stand out as the initiatory 
years in which, amongst other historic beginnings, John Wesley learned to sing, 
and with the inspired assistance of his younger brother Charles, and by the Grace 
of God, founded the Singing Church of Methodism. 


1735 


With this article in view, the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge 
was approached with regard to Wesley’s contemplated visit to Georgia. We are 
grateful for the hours they spent in their ‘Archives Room’ on our behalf. 

The Society did not appoint Wesley but took advantage of his offer to go out as 
a ‘volunteer’ to work with the Rev. H. S. Quincey, their Missionary in Savannah, 
where there were ‘large numbers of Indians living close by’. 

It was a strangely mixed crowd which John and Charles met on board the 
Simmonds on Tuesday 14th October. Amongst the English emigrants were twenty- 
six Moravians in flight from continental religious persecution. They spoke German 
but knew nothing of English. 

John soon realized that to his knowledge of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, he must 
add German. On the following Friday he had his first lesson! His motive was ‘in 
order to converse with the Germans’. Later he found he was able to translate their 
hymns into English for use amongst his English congregation. Time proved that 
the second advantage was immensely more important than the first. 
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All through his career his ‘willingness to learn’ was an outstanding characteristic. 
He was willing to learn from anybody, however lowly, and from any experience, 
however trying. He never allowed stupid pride to bar the way to greater efficiency. 


1736 


It all started in a storm at sea. They were having a very trying passage, but it was 
the third storm which was the worst of all. Let Wesley describe his own experience; 
it was on Sunday 25th January that it happened. 


In the midst of the Psalm wherewith their Service began, the sea broke over, split the 
mainsail in pieces, covered the ship, and poured in between the decks, as if the great 
deep had already swallowed us up. A terrible screaming began among the English. The 
Germans calmly sang on. I asked one of them afterwards: ‘Was (sic) you not afraid?’ 
He answered: ‘I thank God, No.’ I asked: ‘But were not your women and children afraid?’ 
He replied mildly: ‘No, our women and children are not afraid to die.’ 


The English pagans were distracted. The Moravian Christians were uplifted. The 
out-going Missionary was bewildered. Wesley had taken the journey to teach, and, 
before he landed he was learning much beside German and hymn singing. 

On 6th February Georgia was reached. Wesley’s ministry was ‘partly settled 
and parochial, partly itinerant and episcopal’, notes the Editor of his Journal. He 
had three chief centres: Savannah, Frederica, and Charlestown. “The World is 
my parish’ was already coming true: English emigrants, Moravian exiles, native 
Indians, Frenchmen, Spaniards, and imported Negroes. Scattered as they were it 
necessitated constant travel by land and sea. 

On 7th May Wesley began selecting and translating from the Moravian Hymn- 
book hymns suitable for use among his own emigrants. He used Das Gesang Buch 
der Germeine in Herrn-Huth, the first edition of which had been published the 
previous year. It was a large collection of 999 hymns. He translated in all 33 of them. 
From May onward his Diary now contains numerous references to ‘verses’, ‘made 
verses’, ‘writ hymns’, ‘scheme for hymns’, ‘translated German’. 

Sometimes the translations were ‘close’, sometimes ‘free’, here and there a 
‘paraphrase’; occasionally the original only provided the theme and Wesley all 
else. One can picture him at work, doubtless making minor alterations to improve 
the scansion. He would then try it out on a little handful of worshippers. When 
it had passed these tests it would be ready to be included in his forthcoming volume. 
Referring to this particular date Nehemiah Curnock remarks: ‘One of the momen- 
tous days in Wesley’s life and in the history of English hymnology.’ 


1737 


Only one happy record belongs to this particular year. In the spring A Collection 
of Psalms and Hymns was published at Charlestown. It was divided into three 
sections: 40 Psalms and Hymns for Sundays, 20 for Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
10 for Saturdays. Of these 70, Isaac Watts provided by far the greatest number: 
there were also 6 by George Herbert, 2 by Joseph Addison, 5 by Wesley’s father, 
5 by his brother Samuel, and 5 ‘translations from the German’ by himself. These 
were: 


‘O God, Thou bottomless Abyss’. ‘ ‘ , ; (Ernst Lange) 
‘Jesu, to Thee my heart I bow’ ‘ . ‘ . (N. L. von Zinzendorf) 
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‘O Jesu, Source of sweet repose’ ‘ . (J. A. Freylinghausen) 
“Thou Lamb of God, Thou Prince of Peace’ : : .  (C. F. Richter) 
‘My soul before Thee prostrate lies’ . . . . (C.F. Richter) 


This collection is of triple importance: (a) It is the first of the long series of Hymn- 
books compiled by John Wesley; (b) It is the first Hymn-book to be published 
for the use of the Church of England; (c) It is the first Hymn-book to be published 
in America. 

Unfortunately, in the eyes of his parishioners, it did not compare at all favourably 
with Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalms of David in English Metre. Here was another 
failure! 

It was now quite clear that the only alternative for him was to return to England. 
He had had a long succession of failures. Not only had he been unwise in more 
than one direction, he had also been a hopeless misfit. On Thursday 22nd December 
he writes: ‘I took my leave of America.’ 

On his journey home he spent many hours in looking back over the period spent 
in Georgia. Space allows only the briefest quotations from a most pathetic 
reminiscence: 


I went to America to convert the Indians; but oh! Who shall convert me? ... I have a 
fair summer religion, I can talk well, but let death look upon me in the face, and my spirit 
is troubled. . . . It is now two years and almost four months since I left my native country, 
in order to teach the Georgian Indians the nature of Christianity: but what have I learned 
myself in the meantime? Why (what I the least of all suspected), that I who went to 
America to convert others, was never myself converted to God. . . . The faith I want is, 
‘A sure trust and confidence in God, that through the merits of Christ, my sins are for- 
given, and I am reconciled to the favour of God.’ . . . I want that faith that none can 
have without knowing that he hath it. 


He had not yet arrived, spiritually, but he was on the way, nor had he much 
farther to go. 


1738 


As John Wesley was sailing back from Savannah to England, Peter Bohler, a 
Moravian Missionary, was journeying from Herrnhut to Carolina, via London. 
They met on Tuesday 7th February, ‘a day much to be remembered’. From that 
day to 4th May, John and Peter had long and frequent talks together. 


But I understood him not; and least of all, when he said: ‘My brother, my brother, that 
philosophy must be purged away.’ ‘How can you preach to others, who have not faith 
yourself?’ I asked Bohler, whether he thought I should leave it off or not. He answered: 
‘By no means.’ I asked: ‘But what can I preach?’ He said: ‘Preach faith till you have it; 
and then, because you have it, you will preach faith.’ 


On 4th May Peter Bohler left for Carolina. 
It was in the evening of 24th May that it happened. Let John Wesley explain: 


In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, where one was 
reading Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, while 
he was describing the change which God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I 
felt my heart strangely warmed, I felt that I did trust Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; 
and an assurance was given to me, that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from the laws of sin and death. 
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What this conversion really was is still a problem to many. John was the child 
of a dedicated parentage. Both he and Charles had been trained up ‘in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord’, and both had responded. When they entered Oxford 
University they richly contributed to the loyalty and deportment of its Christian 
life, and left behind a little coterie of spiritual enthusiasts nicknamed by some, 
‘The Holy Club’, by others ‘Methodists’. But they lacked joyousness of soul. 
They toiled along with their ritual of Does and Donts and kept themselves un- 
spotted from the world, ‘icily regular, splendidly null’. The addition of the adjective 
‘evangelical’ is an altogether happy suggestion. 

In his Journal Charles Wesley records that ‘towards ten, my brother was brought 
in triumph by a troop of our friends and declared “I believe” ’. They sang together 
a hymn, probably the one Charles had written the day before relating to his own 
conversion on the previous Sunday, 21st May: ‘Where shall my wondering soul 
begin.’ 

It was not long after this experience that John set out for Germany. His desire 
was to learn more of the Moravian doctrine and experience from Count Zinzendorf 
himself. He learned that conversion was not limited to one particular or peculiar 
experience. It need not always be instantaneous. Although the arrival was the same, 
the route often varied. He returned more than ever convinced that belief in the 
forgiveness of sins through Jesus Christ was sufficient and savingly satisfying. 
Here was something worth having at last! Anybody could have it. It was worth 
proclaiming and he would proclaim it. 

In October he published a volume of hymns, with very few alterations from the 
Charlestown edition, and bearing the same title, A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, 


by Fohn Wesley. 


1739 


George Whitefield had met John and Charles at Oxford. He also had been ordained 
and had hoped to accompany them to America. However, he was to follow later. 
He took to ‘field’ preaching. The size of the crowds was truly astonishing, generally 
running into thousands. As the time drew near for him to leave for Carolina, he 
desired Wesley to succeed him. It was unthinkable that such a great opportunity 
should be abandoned. Wesley journeyed from London to Bristol, and with great 
hesitation accepted the task. 


I submitted to be more vile and proclaim in the highways the glad tidings of salvation. . . . 
I could scarce reconcile myself at first to this strange way of preaching in the fields; 
having been all my life till very lately so tenacious of every point relating to decency and 
order, that I should have thought the saving of souls almost a sin if it had not been done 
in a church. 


The crowds continued. Charles loyally supported his brother. The one provided 
the sermon, the other provided the hymns. The singing of them provided a safety 
valve for the hyper emotion which thus sublimated itself. John Wesley, once 
Scholar of Charterhouse, Graduate of Christ Church Oxford, Fellow of Lincoln 
College, late Leader of The Holy Club, found himself out in the fields of Kingswood 
facing crowds of 15,000 and 20,000. What, indeed, hath God wrought! 

On 9th May occurs a simple but highly significant entry in his Fournal: “We took 
possession of a piece of ground, near St James’ Churchyard in the Horsefair, where 
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it was designed to build a large room, large enough to contain the Societies of 
Nicholas and Baldwin Street.’ On 12th May the foundation stones of ‘The New 
Room’, the first Methodist Chapel in the world, were laid. 

In the following September a School was erected at Kingswood, the original of 
the famous Kingswood School, now at Bath. 

Hymns and Sacred Poems, by John and Charles Wesley, appeared in the autumn. 
To the hymnologist it is full of interest: (a) It is a medium collection of 139 hymns, 
a considerable number of which appear for the first time, of which two are to be 
specially noted: 


Hark! the herald-angels sing. 
Hail the day that sees Him rise. 


Both are by Charles Wesley, and both have endured many operations by the Blue 
Pencil; (b) It is the first collection to appear under the united names of John and 
Charles Wesley ; (c) It has-been stated that Charles did not write any hymns until 
after his conversion. This is not so. It is on record that the wife of General Ogle- 
thorpe wrote of his hymns: ‘Mr Wesley has the gift of verse, and has written many 
sweet hymns which we sing.’ But none of them seem to have survived. These, 
therefore, may be said to be the first fruits of his genius; (d) Three editions were 
called for during the first year of its publication. 

In 1716 occurred a serious explosion at the Government Foundry, London, 
which necessitated its removal to The Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. In November 
1739 Wesley secured this long-time derelict building with its frontage of 120 feet. 
The larger section, capable of holding 1,500 people, was turned into a chapel; 
a few seats and a pulpit of deal boards being all its furniture. A smaller hall was 

ired and made suitable for smaller gatherings. The remaining rooms became 
Wesley’s home for some considerable time. Here Susanna, his mother, died on 
23rd July 1742. The whole place cost £800 to buy and refit. This became Wesley’s 
London Headquarters until 1778 when City Road Chapel was opened. 


1740 


This year was destined to become highly important in the decisions which Wesley 
was compelled to make. 

Early in the year there appeared another volume of hymns with the same title 
as the previous book, Hymns and Sacred Poems, by John and Charles Wesley; but it 
was an entirely new collection and considerably smaller, only 96 hymns. Amongst 
those appearing for the first time are: 


Jesu, Lover of my soul. 
Christ, Whose glory fills the skies. 
O for a thousand tongues to sing. 


This hymn was written by Charles Wesley on the first anniversary of his conversion. 
It was eighteen verses in length and began: ‘Glory to God, and praise, and love.’ 
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From now onwards, and for the next forty-eight years, hymn-book follows hymn- 
book, some smaller, others larger, some for general use, others for special occasions. 
From 1738 to 1786 no less than 63 collections were published. 

C. S. Phillips in his Hymnody, Past and Present does well to remind his readers: 


It is a mistake to separate off the two brothers into John the preacher and Charles the 
hymn-writer. Both were preachers, both were hymn-writers; tho’ one was more gifted 
in the first direction, the other in the second. It was John, not Charles, who took the lead 
in hymnology, and in everything else. His was the brain that planned the Methodist 
Hymnody, gave it its shape, made provision for and encouraged its use. 


Up to now Wesley had found his spiritual home amongst the Moravians in 
Fetter Lane, but at last the restlessness which had arisen over the doctrine of 
‘Stillness’ reached its summit. Its pace was accelerated by the coming of Philip 
Henry Molther, who had been the private tutor to Count Zinzendorf’s son, and 
therefore had a considerable influence. The new teaching held that Grace was a 
gift which arrived in God’s good time. Any ‘Means’ of Grace was not only un- 
necessary but indeed unworthy. Song and Prayer, Scripture Reading and Scripture 
Expounding were worse than useless, they were positively harmful. A waiting 
Stillness, and entire Passiveness, was alone essential, nothing else was needed. 

The penetrating logic of Wesley realized where such an extreme would end. It 
was not only unteachable, it held no evangel worthy of proclamation. On Sunday 
evening 20th July, he ‘withdrew’ from Fetter Lane. On the following Wednesday 
75 Moravians, who had not imbibed the new teaching, met him at the Foundery. 
The severance was complete. The tug had done its work. The Ocean-bound must 
now sail under her own steam. Wesley had dared to cast off the hawser, and stand 
out to sea alone. John Telford was right: “There also we trace the hand of Provi- 
dence. Methodism could not afford to be Moravianized. It was to be a great national 
movement, fitted for application to all the needs of our Country and its Colonies 
and Imperial Possessions’, and he might have added ‘and to the many Boundaries 
of Civilization and the Far-Beyond’. W. S. KELYNACK 


Reprinted by the kind permission of the Rev George L. Knight, Editor of The Hymn, the Quarterly 
publication of The Hymn Society of America. 











JOHN WESLEY AND IRELAND 


(Continued from p.262, October 1953.) 


T IS NOW fitting that we pass on from societies to persons, and consider some 
of the interesting people who inevitably come into any study of ‘John Wesley 
and Ireland’. 


IV. PERSONNEL 


We often read of the men with whom Wesley differed, of the early colleagues from 
whom he separated. There seems to be something in the argument that in Wesley 
there was a strain of the dictator which would brook neither rival nor partner. 
We are told of clergymen like Whitefield, Venn, Perronet, and, chief of all, his 
own brother, who virtually shed his responsibility by 1755-60; of women like the 
Countess of Huntingdon; of Moravians like Béhler and Spangenberg. We are 
not, however, so often reminded of the friends with whom Wesley did not differ; 
of that inner circle of men and women whose homes were ever open to receive 
him as an honoured guest and whose counsels and purses were ever at his service. 
These people whom Wesley gathered round him were the foundation of early 
Methodism and through them, as by an unseen magnetism, he wielded an indirect, 
but very powerful influence. This is true of his ministry everywhere, but it is 
supremely true of Ireland. Here we wish to choose a few—the list can make no 
claim at all to be exhaustive—of the ‘haunts and homes of Wesley’ in Ireland, to 
consider some of the people whose only claim to fame is that they met John 
Wesley, were influenced by him, or were counted his friends. Through them he 
passed on the torch of evangelism, not stopping at the shores of Ireland, but, as 
we shall see, leaping the Atlantic to the New World and reaching the pioneers of 
the ‘kingdom overseas’ in the eighteenth century. 

We think of men like William Lunell, Alexander Knox, and Samuel Simpson, 
who opened their homes to him; preachers like Henry Moore, William Myles, 
Thomas Walsh, Adam Clarke, William Thompson; pioneers like Philip Embury 
and Barbara Heck, and the unknown soldier who took Methodism to the Barbados; 
friendly clergy like Richard Lloyd, Mr Glass, and Thomas Tighe (who, as Mrs 
Harrison has recently informed us, holds “The Clue to the Brontes’); women like 
Mrs Bennis—and so we could continue, but we must select and consider one or 
two of the chief personalities. 

When Wesley landed in Dublin in 1747, a home was waiting to give him welcome. 
Four days after he set foot on Irish soil, he wrote to his friend, Ebenezer Blackwell: 
‘I have found a home in this strange land. . . . I am at Mr Lunell’s just as at the 
Foundery. . . .” Lunell and Blackwell were both bankers. Lunell was of Huguenot 
descent and although he did not retain his connexion with Methodism, being a 
Calvinist and not an Arminian, his was the first of many homes at which Wesley 
found friendship and comfort in Ireland. His magnificent gift of £400 toward the 
preaching-house at Dublin is recalled in the Fournal entry for April 1771. The 
immediate reference is to the house at Athlone: 


This house was built and given, with the ground on which it stands, by a single gentleman. 
In Cork, one person, Mr Thomas Jones, gave between three and four hundred pounds 
toward the preaching-house. Toward that in Dublin Mr Lunell gave four hundred. 
I know no such benefactors among the Methodists in England. 
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The ‘single gentleman’ who is referred to is Samuel Simpson, J.P., who was one 
of the first members of the Society at Aughrim. Wesley stayed with him during 
his tour of 1748. It was at Mr Lunell’s house that John Frederick Lampe, the 
author of some of the earliest Methodist tunes** met Charles Wesley. We cannot 
but wonder what they sang at that happy meeting! 

The spread of Methodism was aided, and is largely accounted for, by its own 
intrinsic qualities. The majority of early Methodists were ‘home missionaries’. 
The following is a good example. In the afternoon of Friday, 7th June 1771, 
Wesley says: “We rode to Mr Armstrong’s at Sidaire.’ Armstrong and his family 
were valiant Methodists; he himself having been converted under the preaching 
of Hugh Saunderson and thereafter making his home an ever-open hostel for 
preachers. It was at Sidaire, may be with the Armstrongs playing a prominent 
part, that James McDonald was converted. The McDonalds are one of the most 
interesting families of Methodism. James became one of Wesley’s assistants in 
1784 and his son, who also entered the ministry, became the father of Lady 
Burne-Jones, Lady Poynter, Mrs Kipling, Mrs Baldwin, and the Rev. F. W. 
McDonald (President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 1899). Thus he 
was the grandfather of Rudyard Kipling, the poet, and Stanley Baldwin, twice 
Prime Minister of the British Parliament. 

Wesley’s far-reaching influence through his friendship with the Tighe family 
of Rosanna, has just been revealed by Mrs Elsie Harrison in her book The Clue to 
the Brontés. It was Mrs Tighe who commissioned Romney to paint the famous 
Wesley portrait and it was at the home of the Rev. Thomas Tighe at Drumgooland 
and his half-brother’s mansion at Rosanna that Wesley’s preachers always found a 
welcome. The course of Patrick Bronté’s career from his Irish cabin, in Thomas 
Walsh’s district, through his patron, Thomas Tighe, across the sea to Woodhouse 
Grove, Thornton, and Haworth, has Methodist influence behind it all the way. 

We shall never know the ultimate bounds of the influence of obscure men and 
women who came into contact with Wesley in Ireland. There was a soldier who 
heard him preach at Kinsale in 1787 who later moved to the Barbados where he 
did good Christian work and, ultimately, welcomed Dr Coke and his missionaries 
when they visited the island. To many men and women must Wesley have spoken 
without ever knowing the extent of his influence. A young boy, Thomas Wilson, 
in 1787 was so impressed by ‘the venerable preacher, his clear voice, his almost 
angelic appearance’ that he took ‘the first step in what proved to be a godly and 
useful career’. It was through such people that Methodism spread in Ireland. In 
his fournal for 11th October 1747 Charles Wesley says: ‘I spent the evening with 
Mrs M——.’ This lady, says C. H. Crookshank was the sister-in-law of Samuel 
Handy of Coolalough. Handy was converted under Paul Greenwood after being 
impressed by the behaviour of his sister-in-law after she joined the Methodists. 
He not only built the preaching-house at Coolalough, but had much to do with the 
spread of Methodism to such places as Templemacateer, Tyrell’s Pass, Philipstown, 
Moate, and Athlone. 

A ‘home missionary’ of similar zeal was Jane Esher Lee, of Larne. She met 
Wesley while on a visit to Limerick where her grandmother lived, and on returning 
home introduced Methodism into her own town. By such people, whose souls 
had caught the flame from Wesley himself, Methodism spread in Ireland. 

At last Wesley was venerated wherever he went. To have met him was counted 
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a privilege; to have entertained him, a righteous boast; to have been touched by 
him, an honour. The distinguished soldier, Sir Edward Nicholls, recalled when, 
as a boy, he met Wesley. ‘He laid his hand on my head and said, “Never turn 
your back on a friend or a foe’”’—I have never forgotten his advice. My wounds 
prove that I always faced the foe; and my presence here shows that I have not 
turned my back on my friends.’** Once a woman walked four miles in Ireland to 
have her child baptized by Wesley. William Myles, who was a boy of seventeen 
when he first heard Wesley preach at Limerick in 1773, said later that, during his 
last visit in 1789, Wesley met with very great respect and attention from persons 
of high rank in Dublin. “They seemed to think it a blessing to have him under the 
roof: and such a sacred influence attended his words, that it was no ordinary 
privilege to have the opportunity of listening to him.’ 

Of all who came under the influence of Wesley, none were more sanctified in 
character nor more instrumental in the world-wide spread of Methodism than 
Philip Embury and Barbara Heck. On Wednesday 16th June 1756, Wesley says 
that he rode to Ballingarrane, a town of the Palatines, who came over in Queen 
Anne’s time. He noticed that these people had preserved their own customs and 
speech and had not been in the least affected by their Irish environment. On 
23rd June 1758, he visited another of their settlements at Courtmatrix and notes 
in his Journal that, having been without a pastor of their own, they had sunk into 
‘drunkenness, swearing, and an utter neglect of religion’. In July of 1760 he visited 
‘another German settlement’ at Newmarket and remarked on what was destined 
to be of great significance for Methodism: ‘Most of these, as well as those at 
Ballingarrane, have been forced to seek bread in other places, some of them in 
distant parts of Ireland, but the greater part in America.’ This enforced emigration 
seemed to be a tragedy and Wesley again commented upon it on 14th June 1765 
and 21st May 1767. In May 1778, when he visited these Palatines again, he 
recalled the death of Philip Guier, who ‘drove the devil out of Ballingarrane’. 
Guier was admitted into the ranks of the Methodist Preachers in 1752 and did a 
valiant work for God among the degenerate Palatines. He was a school-master as 
well as a preacher and to him must be ascribed the education of Philip Embury and 
at least the influencing of Thomas Walsh. 

These Palatines were a band of German Protestants who had been forced to 
seek refuge across the sea after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1689 and 
the persecution of the Protestants by Louis the Fourteenth. By the work of Wesley 
and the early Methodist preachers these settlers, utterly demoralized without any 
spiritual leader, were so transformed that, in 1760, Wesley could say: “There is 
no cursing or swearing, no Sabbath-breaking, no drunkenness, no ale-house, in 
any of them (i.e. Killeheen, Courtmatrix, and Ballingarrane). How will these poor 
foreigners rise up in the judgement against those that are round about them.’ 

When Wesley lamented the fact that hardship was driving many of these 
Germans to seek a home across the sea, he little thought how God, in His wisdom, 
would overrule their privations for good. This proved to be a Methodist ‘diaspora’ 
and among those who sailed for America in 1760 were two who were destined to 
be among the founders of Methodism in the New World—Philip Embury and 
Barbara Heck. Embury was converted on Christmas Day 1752 when, as he says: 
‘The Lord shone into my soul by a glimpse of His redeeming love, being an 
earnest of my redemption in Christ Jesus, to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
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Amen.’ With his tutor, Philip Guier, he became one of the spiritual leaders of the 
Palatine settlers in Ireland. He was received into the Methodist Itinerancy at the 
Limerick Conference of 1758 along with William Thompson, who was to be the 
first occupant of Wesley’s chair as President of the Conference after the great 
leader’s death in 1791. Embury was driven to emigrate in 1760 after a drastic 
increase in the rents on Lord Southwell’s estate. 

It seems a far cry today from the days when the congregation was summoned to worship 
in Ballingarrane by the notes of the old horn which now hangs upon the wall of the 
Embury Heck Memorial Church in that sacred spot. And John Wesley spoke under 
the ancient pear tree still standing before the home of Barbara Heck to a company 
including Barbara Heck and Philip Embury themselves. Not even Wesley dreamt of 
the immense impact that the religious life of that little community was destined to have 
upon the religious life of the great American Continent. 


Who was the first itinerant preacher in America? Was it Robert Strawbridge, 
Philip Embury, Barbara Heck, or Laurence Coughlan?** This is a much debated 
question; but to whomsoever the honour is given, it is certain to go to Ireland, for 
all these four are Irish. 

Thus a study of ‘John Wesley and Ireland’ takes us far beyond the shores of 
that country; but with this we must conclude this discussion—by no means com- 
plete—of those whom Wesley influenced when in that country. It is a romantic 
story ! 


V. PERSECUTION AND ANXIETY 


On the whole, Wesley was spared in Ireland the fires of persecution which he had 
to undergo in England. This must not be taken to mean that there was no per- 
secution of Methodism in that country, or that Wesley was free from anxiety over 
his societies there. A storm broke over the Dublin Society, just after he had left 
in 1747 which Charles, arriving a few weeks later, met in full force. Nevertheless, 
in 1752, Wesley could write from Dublin: ‘We now enjoy great quietness, and 
can even walk unmolested through the principal street of Dublin.’ His open-air 
preaching met with opposition of varying degrees of intensity and some of the 
societies had a baptism of fire equal to anything encountered in England— 
especially Cork in 1749. At times the Methodists were unable to secure redress at 
law. When two Methodists, Mr Perry and Mr Mitchell, obtained warrants for the 
arrest of some of the rioters, ‘the constable would not execute them . . . the grand 
jury threw out all the bills’. Crookshank says: ‘A Methodist preacher could not 
pass through the Protestant town of Enniskillen without endangering his life.’ 
Wesley wrote to his brother in 1773: ‘I have been in two mobs since I came into 
Ireland, one in the south and one in the north. The Protestant mob was far the 
worst. But I am still in an whole skin.’ In a letter of 3rd March 1789 to James 
Creighton, the assistant at Enniskillen, Wesley gives some sound advice on what 
to do in the event of disturbances by a mob. 

Perhaps Wesley’s greatest anxieties over Ireland were the product, not of 
opposition from without, but of disputes from within. This was specially true of 
Dublin, where there was a division as early as 1752. This occurred when a number 
of the society who inclined toward Calvinism—see what was said above about 
William Lunell—retained the use of the old chapel in Skinner’s Alley when the 
main body of the society opened their new chapel in Whitefriar Street. In 1771, 
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however, there were deeper disturbances arising over some misunderstanding on 
the part of the leaders, preachers, and stewards as to their respective duties: 

It was plain there had been a continual jar for at least two years last past, which had 
stumbled the people, weakened the hands of the preachers, and greatly hindered the 
work of God. I wanted to know the ground of this; and, that I might do nothing rashly, 
determined to hear the parties, separately at first, and then face to face. 

Wesley met the various parties, separately and together—leaders, stewards, 
preachers—and on 3rd May read to the leaders his paper on the ‘wheels within 
wheels’ of the Methodist system: 

If one wheel of a machine gets out of its place what disorder must ensue! 

In the Methodist discipline the wheels regularly stand thus: the assistant, the preachers, 
the stewards, the leaders, the people. 

But here the leaders, who are the lowest wheel but one, were got quite out of their place. 
They were got at the top of all, above the stewards, the preachers, yea, and above the 
assistant himself. 

It is thought that a more liberal attitude on the part of Wesley would have done 
more to appease the disputants, for the discontent continued for a number of years 
after this visit of Wesley. There were other disputes, from time to time, which 
caused Wesley a certain amount of trouble, especially that over services during 
Church hours in Dublin in which Dr Coke and the Rev. E. Smyth of Bethesda 
were involved; that over the lay administration of the sacraments we shall refer 
to later. 


VI. WESLEY AND THE LORD’S SUPPER IN IRELAND*’ 


One of the most interesting features of John Wesley’s ministry in Ireland, and one 
which, so far as we know, has never been satisfactorily dealt with, is his observance 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. This would not have been especially 
important had it not been for the fact that his customs in Ireland with respect to 
the Lord’s Supper were different from those in both Scotland and England— 
particularly in Scotland. 

In England, two of the most crucial conflicts of early Methodism centred around 
the Lord’s Supper; the first in the early forties when the Moravians who advocated 
‘stillness’ would have virtually banished the sacrament as a normal Christian 
exercise from the Methodist societies, the second in later years when the demand 
for administration led Wesley to ordain some of his preachers to the office. 
Wesley’s intention that his followers should communicate at their own Parish 
Churches was never really fulfilled. By 1740, in Bristol and London, they were 
being refused the sacrament in the majority of Anglican churches and in the 
provinces the same thing happened. At the same time Holy Communion was 
celebrated only three or four times a year in most churches of the day—a few in 
London had monthly or weekly administration—and furthermore it was not 
unknown for incumbents to be of doubtful character, from whose hands the 
Methodists felt unable to receive the sacred elements. However, in spite of Wesley's 
injunction to ‘constant Communion’ and of his insistence that an evil-living 
clergyman did not invalidate the sacrament'* there is no evidence that, apart from 
Norwich, the Sacrament was ever administered in Methodist preaching-houses 
outside London and Bristol before about 1780. It is often assumed** that Wesley 
administered the sacrament to his societies on the occasion of his tours; we have 
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come across a few isolated cases, but little to conclude that this was his general 
practice. A study of the references to Holy Communion in the Diary shows that 
there were long periods when he visited his societies and never partook of the 
sacrament; when he did so, it was usually at the larger centres like Manchester, 
Leeds, and so on. 

His Communion Services in Scotland are so few that in the whole of his Journal 
and Diary record, there is only one recorded instance of his ever attending a public 
administration and even then it is uncertain whether he partook of the elements 
or whether he was merely a spectator—spectators were allowed in Scotland (or 
should we use the term non-communicants?). The instance referred to was on 
Sunday, 16th June 1764, when he attended, and gave a lengthy description of the 
Sacramental Service at the West Kirk—St Cuthbert’s Parish Church—Edinburgh. 
Henry Moore assumed that he communicated: ‘He laid aside his last portion of 
bigotry and partook of the holy ordinance.’ The only two references to Holy 
Communion in Scotland are on Wednesday, 17th May 1786, at 4 a.m., and on 
Wednesday, 14th May 1788, about noon—but both of these were evidently 
private celebrations. This abstention from Holy Communion in Scotland is 
remarkable; but it is not our duty here to enter into that subject. In fact we have 
only dwelt upon the position in that country and in England to point out the 
difference when we come to consider the same topic with regard to Wesley in 
Ireland. 

An analysis of Wesley’s Communions during four of his visits to Ireland (as 
recorded in his Diary) may best be set out in table form: 


Year Length of Total No. of Sun- Week- Morn- Even- 
Visit Sacraments days days ings ings 
1783 34 weeks - - 5 3 2 4 1 
1785 3 months of - 20 12 8 12 8 
1787 3 months - 21 9 12 7 14 
1789 3} months - és 17 10 7 12 5 


To set out in the form of brief comments, these figures reveal : 

1. The frequency with which Wesley communicated in Ireland is as great as 
at any time, anywhere in his ministry—even for London, where he communicated 
on an average once every five days. See Mr Barratt’s article (LONDON QUARTERLY, 
July 1923). 

2. As in London, he seldom missed a Sunday-morning Communion. 

3. The very large number of evening Communion services is at once noticeable. 

4. Unlike his custom in England—so far as we have been able to get definite 
details—it was evidently his custom in Ireland to administer to his societies when 
he visited them. 

5. He often had a very early celebration—sometimes as early as four or five 
o’clock—after the close of the Irish Conference, apparently when the preachers 
were about to leave the Conference town for their own stations. 

6. The Dublin Society he took to St Patrick’s Cathedral on the first Sunday 
in the month, the usual sacrament Sunday; on other Sunday mornings he ap- 
parently held it in ‘the room’. Thus the Methodists had more frequent celebrations 
than the regular attenders at St Patrick’s. 

The last comment reminds us that the crowds who attended the services at 
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St Patrick’s when the Methodists were present led the Cathedral authorities to 
purchase larger Communion vessels. These, two chalices and two flagons, stand 
on the Holy Table at Communion Services in the Cathedral today. The chalices 
are 11}ins. high and 4} ins. diameter at the lip and have a capacity of a pint and 
a half. The flagons are 134 ins. high and 5} ins. at the lip and 6} ins. at the base 
and have a capacity of seven and a half pints. They each have the chapter seal 
upon them around which is inscribed: THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF ST PATRICK’s 
CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 

There was something in this aspect of his work in Ireland which must have been 
a source of great delight to Wesley. It is with unfeigned joy that he records, more 
than once, that the Dean of St Patrick’s invited him to assist at the Lord’s Supper 
and it must have afforded him equal joy to see his followers attend, and be 
welcomed at, that Cathedral. 

Holy Communion was the occasion of two interesting, though in some ways 
contrasting incidents, in Wesley’s last tour of Ireland in 1789. In the first, one 
would almost find an illustration of Wesley the Low Churchman; in the second, 
Wesley the High Churchman. But an understanding of fundamental principles 
would vindicate Wesley’s consistency. 

On Friday, 27th March 1789, Wesley travelled to Ireland for the twenty-first 
and last time. The crossing was very rough, and Wesley was very sea-sick. However 
on arriving at Dublin, he was met by William Myles and proceeded immediately 
to the new room where he preached and administered the sacrament. The Journal 
does not record the sacrament, but the diary reads: ‘—12 Isa. 38:2, communion.’ 
Wesley was in the eighty-seventh year of his age, he had been twenty-nine hours 
on a boisterous sea, he had preached to a large congregation of eager listeners— 
when it came to the sacrament, he called on William Myles to assist him in deliver- 
ing the cup to the communicants. Myles was one of his most trustworthy assistants 
in Ireland—nevertheless, a layman. At once Wesley’s action raised an alarm. The 
Evening Post spoke of ‘the greatest innovation that had occurred for the last fifty 
years’. Wesley’s reply is preserved in a letter: “To the Printer of the Dublin 
Chronicle dated 2nd June 1789.’ In this letter he traces the rise and progress of 
Methodism. What concerns us most is his defence of his action in permitting 
Myles to administer the cup. It is to be noted that he did not ask Myles to con- 
secrate, only to deliver: 


I did desire Mr Myles to assist me in delivering the cup. Now, be this right or wrong, 
how does it prove the point now in question—that I leave the Church? I ask (2) What 
law of the Church forbids this? and (3) What law of the Primitive Church? Did not the 
priest in the Primitive Church send both the bread and the wine to the sick by whom 
he pleased, though not ordained at all? 


Even in old age, Wesley had not forgotten his early Church History. Forty years 
before this incident with Myles, he wrote to Dr Conyers Middleton: 


You instance next in their sending the bread to the sick; which . . . is mentioned by 
Justin Martyr. This fact likewise we allow; but you have not proved it to be an abuse. 


The other incident of the 1789 visit arose over some of the preachers adminis- 
tering the Sacraments. It is difficult to know whether they actually administered, 
or whether they got no farther than agitating to do so. In any case, the Wesleys 
had had to face the same situation in England as early as 1755. The Irish incident 
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called forth his famous sermon on “The Ministerial Office’, published on 4th May 
1789 at Cork. Wesley begins by showing that, from the days of Aaron, ‘in ancient 
times the office of a priest and that of a preacher were known to be entirely distinct’. 
He then points out that all the historic Christian Churches, the Presbyterians, the 
Church of England, and even the Church of Rome, have a preaching ministry 
distinct from the priestly office. Finally, Wesley deals with Methodism, describing 
its beginnings and the rise of lay preaching: 

In 1744 all the Methodist preachers had their first Conference. But none of them 
dreamed, that the being called to preach gave them any right to administer the sacra- 
ments. .. . Did we ever appoint you to administer sacraments? to exercise the priestly 
office? Such a design never entered our thoughts: and if any preacher had taken such 
a step, we should have looked upon it as a palpable breach of this rule and consequently 
as a recantation of our Connexion. 


It was the life-long principle: ‘No administration without ordination.’ He had 
said the same thing, using the same words and the same text—Hebrews 5.—in 
his Farther Appeal, written in 1745. Charles agreed: 


And thus the Christian priest obtains 
The gift by elders’ hands bestowed. . . 

Ye that uncalled the power assume, 
Expect the rebels’ fearful doom. 


It is remarkable that Ireland should witness these two incidents, so late in Wesley’s 
life, which are valuable indications of his views on ordination and the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments. 

So we must bring to a close this cross-section of an intriguing aspect of Wesley’s 
ministry. Many topics have not been touched—his work among soldiers, his concern 
for the Widows’ Alms Houses adjoining Whitefriar Street Chapel, his severe 
illness in June 1775 when England prematurely mourned his death, his Confer- 
ences, his travelling companions; but we have tried to give some impressions of 
his labours in that country and indicate some secrets of its success. It is said that 
in his twenty-one visits, he spent a total of about five and a half years in Ireland. 
In view of the fact that he would never have allotted a fraction of this time had the 
cause proved unpromising, there must have been something which drew him and 
responded to his call. What Ireland did for world-wide Methodism, the saintly 
and efficient souls whom she gave to the Church, is surely reward enough for the 
attention which Wesley devoted to the work there. 

Henry Moore tells how a certain Mr Edwards of Bedfordbury once begrudged 
the time that Wesley gave to Ireland and had the courage to tell him so. Wesley 
replied: ‘Have patience, and Ireland will repay you.’ Mr Edwards’ significant 
reply was: ‘We could hardly think it, but when Mr Walsh came, we saw that 
Mr Wesley’s faith was better than ours.’ Joun C. BowMER 


16 See DYING STEPHEN (M.H.B., No. 411) and rvviTaTion (No. 496). 
% Church, Leslie F., The Early Methodist People, p. 240. 
x ath the question discussed b y R. Lee Cole in Renee of the Wesley Historical Society 
153. 
For further details and discussions see the writer’s The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in 
Early Methodism (Dacre Press). 
18 For this idea see Sermons, I1.19 (Standard Edition); Sermon CIV in Works, VII.174; Letters, 
VI, 327; and many references in Charles Wesley's Journal. 
it See, e.g., Myles, Chronological History, p. 219. 














THE CHRISTIAN DEBT 
TO GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


O ONE WITH a vestige of false pride should read Bernard Shaw: he will 

be infuriated, if he happens to be interested in one of the institutions or 

movements that feel the lash of Shaw’s sardonic wit. But for a sincere Christian 
the Shavian discipline is priceless. 

G.B.S. in his native role of opposition was a healthy and useful member of 
society, providing a necessary corrective to complacency, pride, hypocrisy, and 
stupidity. In power he would have been an intolerable pedant; his doctrinaire 
intransigence would rob life’s flowers of all their fragrance. His actual function 
may be compared to the activity of a flea, biting us into alertness, so that we do 
not fall into a soporific stupor or a narcissistic complacency. His attack upon our 
character, our sincerity, our institutions, serves a useful purpose if it exposes and 
shames the Little Jack Horner in us all. 

It is a red-letter day when one first discovers Shaw. If one has never thought 
radically before, but has been content to allow the mind to follow the grooves 
cut by authority or tradition, one is forced now to think, and to think furiously. 
For here is a man who has a way of making a mockery of some of our most cherished 
institutions, of disturbing our ideas and turning our eyes inward with most 
uncomfortable consequences. 

Let it be said at once, that the prefaces in which he delights are a mine of glisten- 
ing gems for the epigram-hunter. One reads the plays for the sheer enjoyment of 
the experience, but the prefaces for the intellectual and moral exercise they afford. 
In these is crystallized his philosophy, which is Shavian in the extreme. No 
school could hold this rebel mind in tether; systems wither at his touch; institu- 
tions crumble into dust at his approach. And it is all done so kindly, as kindly as 
the administration of the lethal gas which he advocates for criminals who do not 
respond to efforts made for their reform. 

What was Shaw’s view of the Christian religion? To understand what he really 
seems to think, it is necessary first to ask some preliminary questions. 

What, for example, is his view of religion generally? He makes no difficulties 
here. ‘Civilization needs a religion as a matter of life and death.’ But what does 
he mean by religion? “The revival of civilization after the war cannot be effected 
by artificial breathing: the driving force of an undeluded popular consent is 
indispensable, and will be impossible until the statesman can appeal to the vital 
instincts of the people in terms of a common religion.’ Obviously he is feeling 
after something that does not depend upon revelation, but is within the reach 
of the human reason; and he proceeds to make clear what he means: ‘. . . as the 
conception of Creative Evolution developed I saw that we were at last within 
reach of a faith which complied with the first condition of all the religions that 
had ever taken hold of humanity: namely, that it must be, first and fundamentally, 
a science of metabiology.’ Again: ‘Government is impossible without a religion: 
that is, without a body of common assumptions.’ 

The religion of Shaw’s New Jerusalem will be something that answers the 
instinctive needs of man; something that arises from the understanding of the 
world and of human life within it that comes as a by-product of scientific progress; 
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something that, like the nebulous faith of one Church now on the borders of 
Christendom, erects ‘no credal barriers’ before its altars. 

This department of Shaw’s thought makes little impression upon us as we examine 
its wares; he has nothing to offer us here. His religion would be so perfectly 
impersonal and natural as to leave out of all reckoning the fact that man’s life is 
personal if it is anything: that only in the satisfying of the personal and extra- 
sensory needs of man will any religion commend itself to him. No; we hurry past 
this barren discussion to get at the real kernel of his thought; and that, I think, 
is his attitude to Jesus. 

Here we meet the better Shaw, attracted to someone who makes him leave his 
theories for a moment and just look and wonder. If he still quips and quizzes, 
that is his incorrigible Shavianism. 

What does he think of Jesus? It is abundantly clear that he thinks a great deal. 
Perhaps it is in Androcles and the Lion that this comes out best; though it appears 
by implication elsewhere as well. But first the reader must be warned. Shaw’s 
view of Jesus was, like everything else in his thought, completely unconventional ; 
he says what he thinks, in language that is sometimes shocking in its casualness; 
he betrays a lack of reverence that is without doubt the chief defect in his equip- 
ment; and one cannot appreciate Jesus fully with such a handicap. But to come 
to his own views, so far as he communicates these to his readers. 

First, he has no patience for the school of critics who make it their chief objective 
to deny the historical existence of Jesus and other great historical figures. “There 
is the same evidence for the existence of Jesus as for that of any other person of 
His time.’ 

One Christian doctrine stands up well under Shaw’s examination. ‘He consorted 
freely with sinners, and was never concerned for a moment, as far as we know, 
about whether His conduct was sinful or not; so that He has forced us to accept 
Him as the man without sin.’ That, I think, is a significant concession. 

And in these days, when most of us have become impatient with some traditional 
portrayals of Jesus, it is interesting to hear the comment, from a man of the world, 
‘“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild”’ is a snivelling modern invention, with no warrant 
in the gospels. St Matthew would as soon have thought of applying such adjectives 
to Judas Maccabeus as to Jesus; and even St Luke, who makes Jesus polite and 
gracious, never makes Him meek.’ The Man who single-handed drove hard-boiled 
business men out of the Temple, and who by the force of His presence sent a 
detachment of police ‘about face’, must have been possessed of personal strength 
to a very marked degree. There is, of course, a meekness in Jesus which Wesley 
was right to notice; but it is certainly only one aspect of His character among many. 

It is a great pity that Shaw remains faintly patronizing, even in his criticism of 
Jesus; one is forced to the conclusion that he would have treated Jesus as an equal, 
and most probably have slapped Him heartily on the back. Nevertheless, his 
comments stimulate thought. In one place he pictures Jesus as ‘an aristocrat, or 
at the very least the son of a rich bourgeois, and by no means a lowly-minded 
one at that. We must be careful therefore to conceive Joseph, not as a modern 
proletarian carpenter working for weekly wages, but as a master-craftsman of 
royal descent.’ Jesus would have ‘repudiated with horror’ the persecutions and 
wars that have so often characterized the Church. In fact, this brings us to one of 
Shaw’s most triumphant—yet fallacious—declarations. He affirms that the 
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Church was never founded; that what grew from the Pauline apprehension of 
Christianity on the Damascus road was a perversion which has cursed religion 
ever since. In saying this he flies in the face of the burden of Jesus’ own teaching; 
unless, of course, he would deny the reliability of the New Testament records— 
in which case he has destroyed whatever evidence he might have claimed for his 
denial. 

One beautiful passage occurs in a context that verges on the blasphemous. He 
is insisting that the one thing the Church and the world could not bear would 
be the coming alive of the real Jesus out of the folds of custom and convention 
with which we have draped Him: the descent of the statue from its pedestal 
would make ‘the story become real, with all the incalculable consequences that 
may flow from this terrifying miracle’. When we strip the passage of its less 
congenial words and phrases, we find we are being treated to a very high tribute 
to Jesus, who has been robbed of His possible effect upon the world because we 
have clothed Him with the very things with which in His lifetime He was most 
impatient. 

The veteran iconoclast had great respect for Jesus’ intellectual stature; he makes 
this clear in many places. If the reader can bear the casualness of the words, 
here is a characteristic expression of this respect: “We have always had a curious 
feeling that though we crucified Christ on a stick, He somehow managed to get 
hold of the right end of it, and that if we were better men we might try His plan.’ 
He affirms that Christ’s way has never really been tried, for there has never been 
anyone sane enough to try it. There is no way ‘out of the world’s misery, but the 
way which would have been found by Christ’s will if He had undertaken the 
work of a modern practical statesman’. Jesus is right about not taking thought for 
the morrow, for if we have to do this it turns us from nobler things. ‘If our attempt 
at civilization is not to perish like all the previous ones, we shall have to organize 
our society in such a way as to be able to say to every person in the land: ‘Take 
no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or What shall we drink? or Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed?” We shall then have no longer a race of men whose hearts 
are in their pockets and safes and at their bankers. . . . Decidedly, whether you 
think Jesus was God or not, you must admit that He was a first-rate political 
economist.’ 

He even goes so far as to say that ‘the opinions and teachings of Jesus . . . are 
all in line with the best modern thought’. That is a significant statement coming 
from such a revolutionary source. Christ’s way is inexorably right. ‘Most of us 
are still, as most were in His own time, extremely recalcitrant, and are being 
forced along that way by painful pressure of circumstances, protesting at every 
step that nothing will induce us to go; that (it) is a ridiculous way, a disgraceful 
way, a socialistic way, an atheistic way, an immoral way, and that the vanguard 
ought to be ashamed of themselves and must be made to turn back at once. But 
they find that they have to follow the vanguard all the same if their lives are to be 
worth living’. 

The last significant reference to Jesus which ought to be quoted, for its frank 
admission of human blindness in turning the back upon such a clearly defined 
way of life, is as follows: ‘One imagines Jesus, whose smile has been broadening 
down the ages as attempt after attempt to escape from His teaching has led to 
deeper and deeper disaster, laughing outright. . . . Jesus remains unshaken as the 
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practical man; and we stand exposed as the fools, the blunderers, the unpractical 
visionaries.’ Now this is not an unmixed tribute, striking as it is; it completely 
ignores one of the most marked characteristics of Jesus, namely, His compassion. 
His response to man’s blind and perverse groping to escape from the powerful 
ray of His light is surely not laughter, but deep sorrow and pity. 

Shaw sees traditional Christianity as a perversion of the pure teaching of Jesus. 
He has little but scorn for Peter, speaks disparagingly of Stephen, and pours 
contempt upon Paul; traditional Christianity has been a continual denial of the 
way of Jesus; it has shed blood when He would have healed wounds; it has laid 
down doctrines where He was satisfied to sow the seed of principles; it has spoken 
much of punishment whereas His characteristic word was love. 

Now there is so much truth in such a criticism that we are bound to give it a 
respectful hearing. Of course we have perverted pure Christianity. Any light is 
modified by the glass through which it shines; any doctrine passed from mouth 
to mouth becomes adulterated in the process. And this has inevitably happened 
in relation to historical Christianity. We must go back again and again to the 
Standard, and measure everything by that. If Christianity as a religion of light 
and life is to remain true to its Founder it must go through continual crises of 
death and resurrection. And we must be grateful to the lips that speak this divine 
word of judgement, for we are in continual danger of forgetting the rock whence 
we are hewn. 

Following this thought and applying it particularly to Christian doctrine, 
Shaw has some harsh words to say about the central truth of Christianity, namely 
the doctrine of the Cross. And here he reveals a weakness which vitiates his 
argument. 

He speaks scathingly of the ‘gibbet’; he declares that original Christianity, 
that is to say, the religion of Jesus, had no place for the doctrine; to get over the 
obvious difficulty that Jesus’ own awareness of the coming Cross falls like a 
shadow across the gospels, he avers that Jesus’ sanity left Him and that He 
became obsessed with the idea of His own Saviourhood, after Peter’s declaration 
at Cesarea Philippi. In fact, this is the great defect in his attempt to estimate 
the importance of Jesus; he has decided upon this and his mind is unable to accept 
any other explanation. 

We are reminded of the words of St Paul: “The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God.’ Shaw holds up the sacred mysteries of the Faith to 
ridicule, as others have done fruitlessly before him; this does no harm to the Faith, 
but it reduces one’s respect for the man who is guilty of such an anachronism. Is 
it not true that the doctrine of the Cross that is now widely held within the 
Christian Church is capable of expression in terms that square with all that we 
know of human psychology? May it not be said therefore without injustice that 
the evidence would suggest that Shaw’s theological reading has failed to take 
account of developments of thought, of ways of putting things, since his own 
early days, when admittedly a somewhat materialistic conception of heaven and 
hell prevailed, and it was customary to soft-pedal the Christian doctrine of the 
love of God in order to make sinners tremble? 

He reveals this fundamental misconception in his comments on the dilemma of 
Bill Walker, a boisterous character in Major Barbara. Bill, whose favourite occupa- 
tion, it seems, is hitting women, young or old impartially, in the face, tries to buy 
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off the pangs of conscience by inciting the Salvation Army lass who is one of his 
victims to show some resentment; instead, she prays for him. Then he discovers 
that money he tenders to the Army is returned to him; his only recourse therefore 
is to recognize that forgiveness is not cheap: it can only come in the process of an 
inner reform. Now our author uses this discovery of the unhappy Mr Walker to 
sneer at the Churches for holding that salvation is cheap—that one has only to accept 
the death of someone else for his sins and everything is all right. This is a grotesque 
caricature of Christianity and it is a pity he permits himself to indulge in it. 

The Church of England comes in for some trenchant criticism. Shaw declares 
that the Salvation Army ‘has almost as many weaknesses as the Church of England 
itself’, as though such a comparison were a particularly odious one. The Church 
of England i is in abject subservience to the State. Of the Thirty-nine Articles he 
says: “The moment any of these articles comes in conflict with the State it is to 
be entirely renounced, abjured, violated, abrogated and abhorred, the policeman 
being a much more important person than any of the Persons of the Trinity.’ 
Speaking of disreputable business magnates, and of one ‘Bodger’ in Major 
Barbara in particular, he says: ‘He can always depend on the Church of England 
or the Salvation Army to negotiate a redemption for him in consideration of a 
trifling percentage of his profits.’ This is a cheap jibe, but our history books are 
not entirely without incidents that give some weight to it; however, none of us 
would care to say that the criticism—if there is indeed any justice in it—applies 
to any one Church more than to another. 

Elsewhere he says that the Church of England is a ‘dwindling sect’; and that 
it will so remain unless it can find a wider doctrinal basis that will be acceptable 
to Brahmans, Buddhists, Parsees, and so on. Being so, it ‘will remain what it is at 
present, a corrupter of youth, a danger to the State, and an obstruction to the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost’. 

There is much posturing in Shaw; much, too, of egotism, and sheer vanity; 
to say nothing of deliberate perverseness. None of his judgements was completely 
objective—each was coloured in some way as it passed through the tortuous 
processes of his own experience and thinking, before it reached the public ear. 
And perhaps the greatest handicap under which he laboured in his criticism of 
others was his estimate of himself. Call it compensation, or what we will, it is 
there in his character and outlook—a conviction of his own entire superiority. 
Shakespeare becomes by comparison a minor dramatist. Jesus Christ is just 
someone else to be studied and admired or laughed at as caprice may decide. 
By an utter lack of reverence Shaw’s judgement was robbed of an essential 
quality, and, lacking that quality, he never becomes a trustworthy guide, however 
entertaining he may be as a writer. 

I like to picture G.B.S. reeling off his startling and sometimes quite irresponsible 
obiter dicta with his tongue firmly fixed in his cheek. As such, I can enjoy him, 
and persuade myself that his contribution to an intelligent Christianity is a very 
valuable one indeed, even when his jibes hurt most and leave our more conser- 
vative minds in a state of dazed bewilderment. R. A. HICKIN 
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AN APPROACH TO BUDDHISTS 


T THE present time in our own country we Christians appear to struggle 

with neo-paganism; certainly with an indifference to spiritual values. In 
certain other lands there are different challenges to Christian propagation, namely 
organized religions, such as Hinduism, Muhammadanism, and Buddhism. No 
one who has worked to spread Christian truth and Christian life where these 
religions are found can escape the problem of approach to the peoples of these 
faiths. 

In this article attention is directed to Buddhism, and the question: What is the 
most suitable approach to Buddhists? Buddhism, as is well known, has two main 
types: Hinayana and Mahayana, the former found in Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, 
and presenting Buddhism in its less eclectic form. Mahayana is found in Tibet, 
China, Japan, and some other lands, and has many non-Buddhist elements mixed 
with it. Shin Gautama would not recognize it. 

Here we turn our attention to Hinayana Buddhism. How approach it? The 
Christian missionary studies to understand, as may be possible, this belief which 
he ventures to challenge and which challenges him. A growing acquaintance 
provides contacts and contrasts, points to similarities and dissimilarities, and in 
general stirs the mind to a search for the best method of appeal. Granting that this 
Buddhism has many fine and noble traits, none the less the Christian thinker 
discerns its limitations and is still persuaded that Christian Truth and the Christian 
Lord and Saviour are needed by Buddhists. 

Where shall a beginning be made, and what elements of teaching and appeal be 
offered? Has the missionary, either in himself or by inherited tradition, a relative 
scheme of doctrine, an emphasis on specific Christian fundamentals? An impulsive 
haste would assert that he has, for surely there can be no doubt about sin and 
salvation, the Cross and sacrifice, creation and providence, reward and punishment, 
death and immortality. No, perhaps not, for in a so-called Christian land these 
words mean something despite the neo-pagans. To a Buddhist most of these words 
are meaningless, for he has never heard them in his own religion, to give it that 
name for convenience sake. The words are certainly not dreamed of in his philosophy. 
Imagine yourself called to decide, and the more you see into the problem the more 
difficult it is to discover the best scheme, the most useful relative order of declaring 
the great Christian truths. 

You are not dealing with the type of problem that faced St Paul at Corinth. 
There, he declared, he would know nothing among men save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified . . . though a good deal more than a ‘plan of salvation’ may be 
contained in the words. You are not facing the situation of the Danish Mission to 
Greenland in the 1730’s, which is another classic instance. There the Danish 
Mission spent years in sapping- and mining-work, proclaiming the attributes of 
God, and so on, with a view to preparing the minds of their hearers to receive the 
gospel of salvation in the Cross of Christ. All in vain, and all without response 
until in desperation the missionaries did tell of the Cross. At once ‘Greenland’s 
icy mountains’ began to melt, in the sense that the stubborn people responded and 
a great conversion began. In Buddhism is Karma, pitiless, exact, inescapable, not 
to be eradicated by argument. Every person must ‘dree his own weird’, he must 
bear his life’s actions in another migration, another existence. No one can break 
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that continuity, and certainly no doctrine of a Cross can atone for another person’s 
guilt and change his fate. 

Paradoxically, the writer well remembers occasions when the appeal of the Cross 
seemed on the point of carrying conviction. Here it must be explained that an 
Eastern group of hearers in the open-air have a characteristic casualness: they 
come and go, they may hold subdued conversation with one another as they listen. 
Perfect and complete quiet is rare, and the Christian propagandist is not dis- 
concerted that this is so. He adapts himself. In time he discovers a strange yet 
undoubted fact . . . the story of the Cross not only commands attention but lays a 
complete stillness on the listening people. It will not begin so; it may even, at first, 
call out a burst of incredulous laughter. But as the moving description unfolds 
itself step by step, and the Cross and Sufferer stand on Calvary’s hill, an emotion 
passes through the hearers. All are in perfect quietude ; no movement, no wandering 
attention, but a riveted intentness. As the story draws to its stupendous conclusion, 
the silence may be broken by murmurs of sympathy, and always a similar ex- 
pression: ‘It is very pitiful, very pitiful!’ Besides, quite often, there are subdued 
sobs of kindly womenfolk, sobs that punctuate the later words of the speaker. Then 
silence, ere the spell is broken. Karma and all its implications are forgotten for the 
hour, something from the ‘Universal Cross’ has overpowered other considerations. 

This experience occurred again and again over wide stretches of country. It 
was rarely absent. A hasty generalization might declare that here was the supreme 
and primary approach to make. Later reflection introduced doubt for by and by 
that Karma doctrine would reassert itself in the people’s minds. It was fundamental 
and habitual. Was the first word to meet this to be the word of the Cross? Or the 
conception of a divine Creator and Governor instead of an impersonal force? A 
baffling question indeed. 

Consider another cardinal point in Buddhism. As there is no Divine Self or 
Supreme Presiding Spirit in the universe, the Buddhist view consistently affirms 
that there is no soul or Atma in man. It is man’s ignorance that makes him think 
‘I myself am’, and such a view is regarded as one of the Great Delusions. Instead 
of a permanent individual self Gautama declared that all sentient beings were a 
combination or assemblage of certain elements or faculties which do not constitute 
a soul or self. The elements are called Skandhas and cease to exist at death. In 
re-birth there is the appearance of fresh Skandhas. 

It is evident from this that not only the sense of personal continuity in a future 
life is absent, but the sense of personal responsibility is weakened. If the existing 
person can so dissolve and reappear as someone or something else, then an ‘ought’ 
or a categorical imperative loses all real force. The observed result is that Buddhists 
often show a feeble sense of duty. The ‘self’ is so evanescent that no striving to 
turn life into a vale of soul-making is discernible. Questioned on this point, a 
Buddhist will probably speak of the soul of man as a ‘butterfly’, for the same word 
is used as names the insect butterfly. ‘My self is only a butterfly’ is frequently 
heard on Burmese lips—‘butterfly, flutter-by’. What appeal can be made to that 
half-pathetic, half-frivolous notion? Where does any ‘paramount duty’ enter? It 
is obvious that here is a need for the Hebrew and Christian doctrine of the personal 
soul of man with its high claims and glorious possibilities, both to arouse and 
stimulate noble endeavour and worthy living. This element of Christian approach 
is of vital importance; and it must be reiterated not merely as a challenge, but as a 
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gracious gospel asserting the true nature of man’s spirit, and a spiritual affinity 
with the Divine Being Himself. 

At this point we have to notice that Gautama denied the doctrine of a Supreme 
Being, a Supreme God. It is recorded that he was asked about God and declined 
to discuss the matter as something beyond man’s cognizance and a profitless 
inquiry. Gautama’s teaching began and ended with man. This view, to say the 
least, is against the general consensus hominum; and more, it vastly weakens a man’s 
feeling that he is at home in the universe, if the universe is under the play of 
impersonal forces and without a sentient Head and Governor. Though the idea 
of God has at times been filled with strange contents, the instinct for Him is natural 
to men and can be reasonably and persuasively urged as a ground of faith. 

Buddhists are not able to quote the Buddha as explicitly denying God and that is 
a useful starting-point. It is often noticeable that the doctrine of an existing 
Supreme God obtains a sympathetic hearing. The present writer proved this on 
many occasions. ‘Every house is built by someone; he that built all things is God’, 
may not be the highest ground of appeal, but it is legitimate and often met a 
favourable hearing. Sometimes there was an evidently wistful longing that it 
might be true! Astonishingly perhaps, but no less a fact, the well-known hymn, 
‘O worship the King, All glorious above ...’, first sung and then explained 
seriatim, made a telling discourse, heard with ready attention and even delight. 
The theme, a created universe, deduced from the argument that God is, God 
made, God loves, could have a similar effect. Here is another cardinal point in 
Christian propagation. 

The Buddha had a fondness for numerical statement: the Three Postulates or 
Signs, the Four Noble Truths, the Noble Eight-fold Path, the Five Skandhas 
(that is, the elaborate divisions or classes of the qualities of sentient beings), the 
Ten Fetters (errors or evil states of mind), and so on. This schema is fondly 
cherished among peoples who value memoritor work, as do many Eastern races. 
The Four Noble Truths deal with the sorrowfulness of existence and the way of 
escape therefrom. This escape is made by the Noble Eight-fold Path. These eight 
deal with Right Views, Desires, Speech, Conduct, Means of Livelihood, Effort, 
Mindfulness, and Meditation. They are not free from tautology, but their value 
for the Christian approach is that they are regarded as a Path, a Way, a Road. 
Eastern lands are not too well supplied with roads, and many jungles need them 
very badly. Where a good road does exist it is highly valued and appreciated. Its 
convenience, and even civilizing effect are recognized. Roads, and more roads, 
are often a subject of conversation, and even appeals to the governing powers. 
Moreover, the figurative meaning of ‘road’ or ‘way’ enters into the general mind 
and is readily understood. 

It is a happy coincidence that Christianity can be called a ‘Way’. Most important 
of all, the Lord Jesus Christ spoke of Himself as the Way, the Way to the Father 
God. The Buddhist has his Noble Eight-fold Path, and from that figure the 
transition may be made to Jesus the Way, the Truth, and the Life. This obvious 
link is not neglected. Experience has proved that here is one most effective ground 
of Approach. Time and again Buddhist people listen appreciatively to this main 
Christian truth. As they listen, a mood of thoughtful assent descends on them. 
For the hour they are one with the theme and the speaker. If only they could be 
kept in that mood they would be as good as won. Later on, however, ‘consideration 
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comes’ and a backward pull into their old traditional inherited beliefs. This is 
understandable enough, and we must sympathize with it. Then the task is as it 
was, save perhaps that here and there an individual may be won. Speaking generally, 
it does appear rightful to claim that here is a point where the Christian faith can 
fill up that which is lacking in Buddhist belief. 

We have now recalled several key truths in our Christian faith, and we discern 
that each and all of them are vital contents in Christian proclamation. 

What is to be the relative order of presentation, and which element is to be 
stressed as primary and supreme? The present writer and a colleague in the Burma 
Mission field frequently discussed this question. Though our inherited Christian 
instincts seemed to point to St Paul’s declaration that first of all must come the 
proclamation that Christ died for our sins, we generally and somewhat reluctantly 
decided against this order. On the one hand we remembered that Paul on the 
Areopagus at Athens found that ‘Jesus and the Resurrection’ was derided, and 
Paul himself regarded as a sort of Autolychus snapping up unconsidered trifles, 
Paul had been listened to with deference in his merely theistic declarations, and 
seemed to spoil the effect by his specific Christian message. In any case, Athens 
looked like a failure. On the other hand, he completely reverses his policy as he 
moves on to Corinth. We admitted this to one another, and yet in spite of the 
reversal we doubted if this was a suitable approach to Buddhists. Against the 
Karma doctrine, coupled with the negative view of the soul of man, the age-long 
‘plan of salvation’ appeared fantastic and incredible. We came to the conclusion 
that the main order of approach was theism first, the belief in a personal Supreme 
Being, and that this Being was the Creator-Father of men. This God made men 
personal individual souls, and gave them certain powers of action, and with this 
action goes personal responsibility. For herein is a grave defect in Buddhism, as 
we have hinted above. The mechanism of Karma tends to fatalism and this often 
manifests itself in a casualness, sometimes a quite disconcerting callousness, about 
conduct. To break this sequence is well-nigh impossible, humanly speaking. Only 
the offer of God in His supreme power and grace, God as Creator and Moral 
Governor of the world, is a likely gospel in this connexion. Deep down in the 
hearts of many Buddhists is a latent, responsive feeling of the reasonableness of 
the existence of such a God. In season and out of season the Christian must reiterate 
this doctrine: God is, God creates, God loves. 

Of course, those other key truths of our faith can be introduced pari passu, and 
always are brought in by the wise evangelist; but, speaking generally, we may not 
wisely begin with an unrelated ‘transaction done’ on the Hill of Calvary. When a 
personal God is believed, then all the unfolding of His person and character in 
the life of the Lord Jesus, in His Passion, Triumph, and Reign, will reasonably 
follow. 

Our conclusion, then, is this: God’s Being, God’s Creative Power, God’s Benign 
Providence and Will toward man—these are our first text and they are a Gospel 
leading to a supreme Gospel of Christ Jesus as Saviour and Lord. Would a Christian 
thinker and worker on the Buddhist field today agree? That were a point of vital 
concern. M. H. RussELt 























MARRIAGE 
The Methodist Church’s Role 


HE VARIETY of evidence presented to the Royal Commission on Marriage 

and Divorce has thrown a spotlight on an issue which has vital significance 

for the Methodist Church. The wide distribution of Places of Worship in our 

Connexion provides a network second only to the Parish system and we may 
marry divorced persons while the clergy cannot. 

Our ministers are acutely aware of this as a problem factor in their daily life and 
in their contacts with their clerical neighbours. Couples, often quite charming and 
reasonable people, present themselves at the manse to request marriage in a 
Methodist Church. It is soon evident that one of the persons coming to seek mar- 
riage has been married before and divorced the partner to that marriage. Often one 
of the parties has family connexions with the Anglican Church. They come a little 
bewildered, sometimes a little angry; they have sought marriage elsewhere and 
been refused. 

The problem is fresh and acute each time it presents itself. The minister can 
marry the suppliants and knows it. He also knows that if he marries them the 
liturgy contains the phrases ‘so long as ye both shall live’ and ‘till death us do part’ 
equally with that of the other Churches. The situation can look like a moral 
dilemma. 

Our legislation is permissive; our liturgy is prohibitive. The minister therefore 
often feels that he must make the choice of being latitudinarian with the Standing 
Order or sternly moral with the Order of Service. He can marry the couple and 
console himself with the thought that our legislation would be warmly approved 
by many very learned and respectable bodies which have given evidence before the 
Commission. He can refuse and ease his smart as the couple goes away by telling 
himself he has struck a blow for Christian marriage standards. If he is as shrewd 
as the average Methodist minister, however, he will feel that the blow fell on two 
lonely people already bruised—a most uncomfortable feeling for men who are 
servants of Christ. No wonder some of the Brethren shiver when they see two 
unknown people on the doorstep. 

This apparent dilemma is not unique in Methodist life but is characteristic of 
our way of doing things. We cherish the ancient liturgies of the Established 
Church; we rank ourselves with the Free Churches. We deny the priestly channel 
of Absolution said to run exclusively through the Ministry; we value highly the 
ministerial administration of the Sacraments. We refuse to consecrate Bishops but 
heap powers on our Chairmen of Districts. In all these things and many others, we 
walk the way of compromise and find—after two hundred years of experience— 
that God has used our quaint compromise system most remarkably to redeem men 
and women. It could well be that the way in which our Conference has tried to 
come to grips with the chaotic marriage conditions of our times, while holding on 
to the principle of life-long marriage, is an additional compromise required for the 
peculiar mission He has entrusted to the Methodist Church. 

We are surrounded, as are all the Churches, by hurt, puzzled and unchurched 
people, but Methodism views the Church not as a static community encysted 
within the world, to us it is the agency of the Holy Spirit for seeking the lost, 
redeeming the sinful, and introducing Christ to all who need Him. 
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Redemption, which is the gift entrusted to the Church to be given to all men and 
women, can only be realized in people’s lives inside of actual situations through 
which they have to work their way. Work needs working redemption, marriage 
needs marital redemption. There is no ‘general grace’ without particular graces 
through which to win expression. The Christian experience is not a walled-off 
condition of complete purity out of relation to a surrounding evil world. The city 
has twelve gates which never shut, the bedraggled ever entering them and the 
Shining Ones ever going out through them so that like all cities it is a place of 
movement and variety. Our own state of redemption is an equilibrium which is 
maintained in us, rather than by us, while we live in a world we share with all other 
men and women, most of whom do not know that our experience of life exists. 

When we are loyal to Christ our attitude toward life is always redemptive in the 
actual conditions in which people live. We seek to turn unredeemed conditions into 
fellowship with God and new qualities of human relationship. We wash our hands 
of nothing, we manipulate everything. 

It follows that we know a method of being married—or being celibate—which is 
our chosen Way, divinely sanctioned and reinforced, but we walk our Way across 
territory which is crossed by a thousand ways and our chief desire is to draw men 
from the ways into the Way. Isolation is sterile, containing no redemption, that is 
why the Word became flesh. 

‘Compromise’ legislation is the expression of this tension between the divine life 
we enjoy and the quality of life around us. It is the tool of redemption, and to 
forsake it leads to an aloof spiritual contempt which is often produced by the great 
ethnic religions but is foreign to Jesus and condemned by Him. 

Methodist marriage is redemptive. We live one sort of marriage surrounded by 
other sorts of marriage, but not out of relation with them nor coldly unconstructive 
when they break down. For we know we have no grounds for superiority—the love 
at our hearths is not our creation, it is a gift. Within the whole life-pattern of the 
New and Living Way we enjoy full, permanent marriage, and recognize it as a 
divine act. It is not a human achievement. Mere humanity, sin-ridden, gives rise 
to quarrels, estrangements, promiscuity, marital dictatorships and the other things 
which now have their palliative in the divorce courts. 

To be a permanent thing marriage must begin and continue in the accepted will 
of God. Permanence, which is an eternal quality, cannot exist without God, He is 
eternity. All marriages constantly need forgiveness, redemption, renewal. Christian 
marriage is not only solemnized in the Threefold Name, it is sustained by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit and would fall into its six competing parts—two minds, two 
souls, and two bodies—in competition were it not for the Holy Spirit Himself 
doing His health-giving work of integration. God’s guidance is essential to court- 
ship, to the solemnization of the union and to the continuance of the dual adventure. 
There would be no permanent marriage did not God span the whole human effort. 

In the famous passages in St Mark and St Matthew it is quite evident that Jesus 
knew this. Twice he reaches back beyond the Law of marriage to the divine mating 
of men and women. He insists that the law simply deals with human destructions 
of marriage. ‘For the hardness of your hearts, . . .’ The exceptional clause in St 
Matthew is the example of this legal dealing with human sin, it is set there to cope 
with the situation which arises when man or woman smashes the divinely purposed 
oneness. When the disciples demurred that ‘it were better not to marry’—which 
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they did, surely, on the general grounds that to tamper with the law of marriage 
must occasion disorder in domestic rule—Jesus widened the whole discussion and 
included the whole sexual field in the activity of God’s control of human life. 

‘All men cannot receive this saying, save them to whom it is given. For there are 
some eunuchs which were born so from their mother’s womb; and there are some 
eunuchs which were made so of men; and there be eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.’ Jesus clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the sexual life of those who are congenitally cut off from man- 
woman relations, those who are martyrs to the pagan social system, and those 
whose man-woman relations are dominated by their allegiance to God. Yet he 
makes these distinctions within the full control of God over marriage. 

It is with such distinctions that we too are concerned. Jesus’ level of thinking is 
unknown territory to the couples who come seeking re-marriage. The mass of 
marriages is sub-christian and not based on the known and accepted will of God. 
They are reared on imperfect intentions, perhaps base ones—they are contracted 
in ignorance of what marriage as God seals it really is. The people who come 
seeking re-marriage are strangers to the concept of God’s sustenance in the whole 
field of life. 

To us, who enjoy some insight by the grace of God, it is a foregone conclusion 
that the wages of sin is death; that is, that life with God dethroned must disin- 
tegrate. That without Him marriages disintegrate either after the divorce pattern 
or the more ‘respectable’ pattern of reducing the home to an armed camp of 
mutual hostilities should not shock us. Insight cannot be shocked. The disintegra- 
tion is simply part of the decay creeping, cell by cell, through the whole of ‘human 
society organized apart from God.’ The will of God for his loyal child is that he 
enter into relation with the decaying lives to heal them. 

A divorced person is not a pariah, he is a person sick, of an unknown disease. 
He is simply one example of persons smitten by a sin-filled world, like black- 
marketeers, arrogant people, covetous people—the ‘harlots and publicans and 
thieves’ of Wesley’s hymn. It is to offer the gospel of diagnosis and treatment to 
just such persons that God has called us. The solitary difference which marks the 
man or woman hurt by a marriage relationship is that no other type of hurt person 
is one in twelve of our English people. 

The one person in twelve paid out in this particular wage of sin is unconscious 
of the real trouble. He only knows that life has hurt him at its most intimate point. 
He has taken man’s remedy for sin, the Law, and now he expects to be able to start 
anew and seeks help to do so. The world of ‘grace’ is as unknown to him as inter- 
planetary space. Not knowing the truth how can he know that the seed of a second 
failure is still within himself—and his new partner? It is the minister who knows 
that. It is not surprising that he fails to understand any objections to giving him a 
new start. The legal processes were harassing enough; to encounter a new regula- 
tion which denies him a start with the ‘good luck’ omen of a Church wedding feels 
like the last unsought humiliation to him. Such thoughts are part of the world of 
miasma in which all sinners live and are not fit subjects for our contempt, but for 
evangelism. 

When, hurt and sensitive, a couple comes to the manse seeking a re-marriage, 
immediately a redemptive situation is mounted. A thing most difficult to achieve— 
a citizen of the Kingdom of God en rapport with two citizens of the world—is 
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presented to the Minister as a gift. Because the affections are engaged in the 
business to be transacted the opportunity transcends the average ‘evangelical’ 
contact, the doors to the deepest level of life are wide open. A person will listen to 
experiences of Love when love is the thing he has come to talk about and he is in 
the company of the person who is for him life’s highest value. 

The Methodist minister is so placed that he is given this evangelist’s dream 
situation regularly. Our legislation and liturgy move together like two compen- 
sating tools. Here sits a man who knows the secret of permanent, loyal life, 
including marriage—the active Grace of God—and with him sit two people who 
desire nothing more than permanent, loyal marriage, who know by experience the 
bitterness of other kinds of marriage. If this is not a situation engineered by the 
Holy Spirit there are none. If it is engineered by the Holy Spirit then it must be 
handled constructively—convincing, converting, empowering, for the Spirit will 
not honour destructive techniques. 

What in fact does happen in the study when such moments come? The couple 
may find an uncompromising refusal to help based on ecclesiastical law—laws 
which assume that they have acknowledged an authority which is strange to them 
and are ignorant of the common law of their native land. They are sent back to try 
one more unredeemed marriage. Their encounter with Christianity has taught 
them one thing—that they are outside the pale. Such a response is uncomfortably 
like the unchristian advice: ‘Go and sin some more.’ 

They might find a cheerful jollity which carelessly welcomes them and offers a 
nice Church wedding. They will be quite happy about this—and innocently so—it 
is what they came for. After three weeks they will, in this case, use holy and awe- 
some words without understanding them. Nevertheless it is they who will be cheated 
rather than the Church for the holy inspiration to perform the vows, which is 
prayed for in the service is, like all redeeming grace, contingent on faith and sincere 
yearning. As problems pile up in the marriage the spectre of the previous divorce 
will be more potent than the service they never understood. 

The third response possible is hard on the minister. It will clutter his time-table 
with engagements difficult to fit in with his meetings; it will leave cheap scents 
clinging to his study curtains; it will demand of him a vocabulary not often used 
in Zion. 

Yes, I can marry you (he will say), my Church law allows that. But we had better 
square up what you mean by the word marriage with what we mean. I do not want 
to swindle you and perhaps the two are not the same. It may be that I cannot give 
you what you seek but I can give you something which I know is the best. You 
know of one way of marriage which has not worked out and our marriages are 
permanent or nothing. You are welcome to come along here and I will tell you 
about the marriage we have to offer. If you like it you can be married our way. If 
not—well we won’t quarrel.’ 

Such a sortie into the depths of two people in need finds a ready response. It 
can end, and has ended in the Membership Training Class. It has led to weddings 
incorporating Communion Services, things rare enough among those born within 
the Church. It is Methodist legislation which permits the minister to say: ‘I can 
marry you.’ It is the Methodist religious experience which authorizes him to say: 
‘But only into our kind of permanent marriage.’ 

The lore of marriage—its social, scientific, physical and psychological health— 
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became an essential element in the equipment of the Methodist minister when 
Conference promulgated permissive legislation. The minister must be able to 
discuss with the couples who come to him the marital situations in which they know 
problems exist and in which they are glad to accept competent advice. It is the 
confidence built up in answering questions which people can ask which prepares 
them to listen to advice about divinely possessed marriage which goes beyond their 
experience of life. Since the National Marriage Guidance Council will not train 
ministers as ministers in its Counselling Courses there is a need for Connexional 
Courses on a similar curriculum. The minister who troubles to know the answers 
to the questions couples wish to ask will certainly see new and radiant people in 
Church. Sometimes he may wonder whether Conference knew it was discussing 
evangelism when it debated Standing Order 272 regulating the Membership and 
Re-marriage of Divorced Persons. Doucias W. THOMPSON 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


NDER THE direction of Augustin Fliche and Victor Martin, a monumental 

Church History has been steadily appearing since 1935. More than half the 
promised twenty-six volumes are in print, and an English translation is begun. 
Protestants may find the later sections somewhat unfamiliar ground, but all the more 
interesting and valuable on that account. In view of what is happening to the Church 
behind the Iron Curtain, Volume XX° has special relevance. Here the reader may 
follow the fortunes of the Church of the Ancien Régime as it was drawn into the 
vortex of revolution, attained a modus vivendi in the Concordat of 1801 and, lastly, 
during the troubled years from 1830, felt the powerful hand of Gregory the 
Sixteenth. Apart from the more general survey by the Danish Lutheran Bishop 
Nielsen,* hardly anything in English offers so detailed an account of these matters 
as this book of M. Leflon. Those who enjoy the historical novels of the late Miss 
D. K. Broster* may here survey their background. 

The author begins with an examination of the state of the French Catholic 
Church on the eve of the Revolution. Not from Protestantism had she much to 
fear. Since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the Huguenots had existed under 
distressing disabilities, which M. Leflon does not minimize. The Catholic Church, 
on the other hand, enjoyed vast privileges, including the revenues of immense 
estates, and seemed unshakably established. But there were cracks in the imposing 
edifice. The monasteries (though not the nunneries) left much to be desired, and 
were ceasing to attract recruits. There were scandals, too, though it must be 
remembered that in the Terror a high proportion of monks and nuns witnessed a 
good confession. As with them, so with the secular clergy. Prelates busied them- 
selves with activities which can hardly be called spiritual, while their clergy 
suffered from bad example. Theological training was seriously deficient, and 
Jansenism remained a disturbing factor. Between the higher and the lower clergy 
lay the barrier of birth: the episcopate was all but an aristocratic preserve. “The 
Church’, said Massillon, himself a commoner, ‘has need not of great names but of 
great virtues.’ Like their Anglican contemporaries, the French prelates held aloof 
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from their clergy, residing either at Court or in the seclusion of their estates, 
‘Ici habite le chef invisible de notre Eglise’, scrawled a wit on the portals of an 
archiepiscopal residence. Not unnaturally, the lower clergy sympathized with 
democratic views—the more so as they reflected on the vast wealth of sees and 
chapters and the inequalities of episcopal revenues themselves. Strasbourg enjoyed 
400,000 livres; Vence but 7,000. The parish curé was left to extract as best he might 
his own income from a depressed peasantry. ‘Nothing so artificial as the unity of 
the clergy of France.’ There were other disturbing factors, including Freemasonry, 
which, on the Continent, was free thinking and anti-clerical. Yet the heart of 
France was far from irreligious or anti-Catholic, as time would show. 

Financial stringency forced Louis the Sixteenth to summon the States General 
—an action hailed by many of the clergy as the dawn of a better day. Few were 
far-sighted enough to have doubts. Clerical assemblies had for some time been 
drawing up projects of reform, addressed, be it noted, not to the Pope but to the 
King, for Gallicanism was still a force. These reforms included the election of 
Bishops who had had parish experience; the vindication of the rights of the clergy, 
so often infringed by the hierarchy; and the reform of the regulars with a view to 
their greater usefulness, for example, in education. The administration of justice 
and the incidence of taxation were also living issues. Distrustful of the prelates, 
the lower clergy made common cause with the Third Estate and agreed to sit with 
them, thereby ceasing to be a separate order in the States. Henceforward they would 
hold their seats simply as representatives of the people. The newly-formed Con- 
stituent Assembly as a whole was anything but hostile to religion, though a minority 
was bent on drastic change. Events swiftly altered this mood. 

The Fall of the Bastille accelerated the tendency to radicalism. That curious 
phenomenon known as ‘La grande peur’ swept the country, plunging the provinces 
into panic and issuing in outbreaks of jacquerie. The Assembly itself was not 
immune, and was startled to find Bishops vying with each other in divesting them- 
selves voluntarily of their privileges, while urging the nobility to do likewise. Thus 
unexpectedly and swiftly many of the projets de réforme were attained. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris proposed the surrender of tithes to the nation, trusting it to do 
right by the clergy. The Assembly could not but accept this gesture. Even so, the 
disorder of the Exchequer made further steps imperative. At the instance of 
Tallyrand, Bishop of Autun, Church property was secularized and the clergy 
declared to be salaried civil servants. No time was lost in putting this decree into 
force, to the advantage of speculators. Vast economic and social consequences 
ensued. The Revolution was now financed. 

As the lady observed on hearing the story of St Denis carrying his head after 
decapitation: ‘Sans doubte, c’est le premier pas qui cotite!’ Once launched on the 
slippery slope of sequestration, the Assembly blundered on, not forseeing the end. 
Next came the suppression of religious orders, pensions being assigned to those 
willing to disband. A certain recklessness seized the Assembly. Mirabeau demanded 
liberty of conscience for Protestants and Jews, carrying his point against Catholic 
opposition. But when the Carthusian, Dom Gerle, moved that Catholicism be the 
recognized religion of the State, a large majority refused to concur. A breach was 
now opening between clergy and patriots. Meanwhile the liquidation of conventual 
establishments was proceeding. The majority of monks and nuns declined to be 
secularized or to be re-grouped irrespective of their orders. Some monks, however, 
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joined the extreme left and became the most perfervid terrorists. Thus the Gallican 
Church of the Ancien Régime came to its end and was superseded by the Fglise 
Constitutionnelle. 

This new State-created Church felt the power of the Assembly in three ways. 
Its sees were reduced by half, its Bishops and clergy became State appointees, their 
salaries were to be paid from the Exchequer. The Church was at the mercy of the 
State. Divided in their attitude, the clergy were powerless. An appeal was made to 
Pius the Sixth on the validity of the new constitution. After long delay, a negative 
answer was given. It came a day too late. The King had signed the decrees. 

The Assembly now demanded of the clergy an oath to the new State Church. 
Retusal would involve deposition. Rather than do violence to conscience, many 
priests passed over to the ‘aristocratic’ side, seeing in the new order a mere ‘party’ 
Church. Many who once had shown sympathy with revolutionary aims were now 
charged with hostility to the State—a view facilitated by the stupid tactics of the 
emigrés. The way was open for legal oppression leading to bloody persecution and 
ultimately to dechristianization of the nation. So rapidly had the Revolution become 
an engine of tyranny. 

Eight days were allowed for the taking of the oath. On 4th January, 1791 only 
a third of the clerical members of the Assembly complied, including just two out 
of the forty-four Bishops—Paris and Autun. From the revolutionary clubs pro- 
paganda began to pour forth in the form of affiches with the slogan: ‘A /a lanterne 
les rebelles.’ Passion was rising. A personal response to the roll-call was demanded. 
Three priests alone were willing to swear. Beyond the Assembly, in the Church at 
large, the administering of the oath produced striking results. Of 160 Bishops, 
seven only accepted. The majority sought refuge in exile. 

The lower clergy were now faced with a dilemma. Having welcomed reform, 
they now found themselves ranked with the Ancien Régime, its inequalities and its 
abuses. By their refusal of the oath, they seemed to be denying the cause of liberty 
and social reform. It is difficult to assess the proportions of those who took the 
oath (‘assermentés’) and of those who did not (‘insermentés’). Many retracted; others 
added qualifying clauses. Some deliberately complied that they might continue 
to safeguard their flocks, while refusing submission to the new State Bishop. Not 
all ‘assermentés’ were renegades. Numbers suffered in the Terror. Not a few 
left honoured reputations in their parishes. 

Of the reduced number of sees, eighty out of eighty-three now stood vacant. 
The new nominees were a mixed bag. Some were quite unfit, while others com- 
pared very favourably with their predecessors. The question of consecration arose. 
Tallyrand was willing to oblige by making a beginning. He consecrated Marolles 
and Expilly who, in turn, consecrated the rest. Fifty-three consecrations took place 
in a month. ‘Never since the time of the Apostles’, said a wag, ‘has the Holy Spirit 
been so overworked!’ But the sees were a small matter compared with the thousands 
of vacant parishes. According to region, a diocese might contain from fifty to 
ninety-five per cent of ‘insermentés’. Parishes were told to elect fit persons to receive 
orders. Many nominees excused themsleves, and the electors got tired. Recourse 
was had to reinstatement of the non-jurors. 

Two rival bodies of clergy now existed. Partisan feeling ran high, dividing 
families. Suspicion and distrust betrayed people into acts of unseemliness. One 
‘Constitutionnel’ ordered the exhumation of the coffin in which it was believed a 
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weight of stones, equivalent to that of the corpse of his predecessor and rival, had 
been placed so that the actual body might be buried canonically elsewhere. In 
another parish, the wrath of the patriot party vented itself on the grave digger, 
whom they beat black and blue as a ‘tool of the aristocrats’. Frequently the induc- 
tion of a ‘Constitutionnel’ gave rise to demonstrations. A certain Besnard arrived 
to take over, under escort of national guards, only to find the belfry out of action, 
the candles soaked in water, the chalices abstracted, and the vestments stitched up 
the middle. The merriment of the rival party filled the church with re-echoing 
laughter. Elsewhere a wretched cat had been shut up in the tabernacle on the altar. 
The new curé opened the doors, and was shocked to receive, full in the face, the 
half-maddened animal. Women, girls and children would line the approach to the 
church, greeting the ‘intruder’ with cries of ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo’, in memory of 
St Peter’s oaths. Men would break his windows, wreck his garden, kill his dog, and 
cover his doorstep with dung. One unfortunate was led into a trap. A parishioner 
invited him to dine. Hardly had the priest crossed the threshold but he met with a 
blow from a hatchet, and was thrown out bleeding into the roadway, pursued by a 
volley of curses. Nor did the Constitutional Bishops escape. One found in his 
courtyard a gibbet from which depended a dummy arrayed in pontificals. Retalia- 
tion on ‘insermentés’ could be expected. Priests were mishandled. Women attending 
their ministrations were whipped or, seated face to tail on an ass, led round the 
village and ducked in the pond. 

The mass of the peasantry, however, cared little who ministered, could they but 
have the familiar rites of the Church. A different situation arose in the cities and 
towns, where the ablest non-juring priests were able to rally their better-educated 
supporters in defence of their cause. Their opponents did likewise, with the advan- 
tage of the Assembly’s support. A curious reversal of position was taking place. 
Non-juring priests and their flocks were finding themselves denied that liberty 
which they formerly, as Catholics, had witheld from Protestants. Their situation 
worsened after the King’s attempted flight, for which, it was rumoured, they had 
been responsible. Demands were made that rebellious priests should be brought 
to trial. ‘It is very interesting’, as the disillusioned Barnave observed, ‘to start a 
revolution; it is necessary, however, to know when to call a halt!” The Church of 
the Ancien Régime had been abolished by the Constitutional Assembly. The Eglise 
Constitutionnelle would presently, in its turn, be reduced to extremity by the 
Assembly’s successor, the Convention, in pursuance of its policy of dechristian- 
ization. Orators in the Convention accused the ‘insermentés’ of planning the 
massacre of their rivals. “They want to swim in the blood of patriots’, shrieked 
Fauchet. ‘In comparison with priests, atheists are angels.’ Hence the Law of the 
Suspect. The King’s courageous refusal to sign a decree proscribing all non-jurors 
as traitors, was taken as proof that these were ‘cruel enemies’ of the Revolution. 
More priests went into exile. Others hid in Paris, hoping times would change. 

Austria now declared war on the Convention. But was not the Queen an 
Austrian? The Convention was seized with panic. It passed a law permitting a 
priest to be denounced as suspect on the testimony of twenty citizens—a quorum 
soon reduced to six. At the same time, émigré proclamations so infuriated the 
populace that the Monarchy was abolished. A new oath was now required of all 
priests, of whatever persuasion, on pain of loss of salary and, later, of death. Then 
came the September massacres which M. Leflon characterizes as ‘a St Bartholomew 
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of anti-revolutionaries’. Many priests were killed. Their courage they left behind 
as a memorial. In the provinces denunciations poured as a flood. Some 40,000 
priests left France. Congregations, led by those who refused the new oath, could 
only worship, if at all, in secrecy. France was steadily being thrust into secularism. 
Inevitable conflict broke out between the secular, humanistic philosophies of the 
patriot parties and the Church with its faith in the supernatural grace of God and 
in eternal life. In that struggle there could be no compromise. Moreover, the 
differences between the two types of clergy seemed of little account in face of the 
new mood of the Convention. They were actually ignored by the decree of 20th 
September, 1792, which reduced marriage to a mere civil ceremony and proscribed 
all priests as enemies of the Revolution. “The Constitutional priests’, declared an 
orator, ‘are of no more account than the others.’ The State should stop their 
salaries. This drastic proposal was defeated, having encountered the prudent 
opposition of Danton and Robespierre. The peasants were already criticizing the 
Convention on account of fresh economic troubles. It would be madness to 
exasperate them further. A pledge was therefore given that salaries would not be 
touched. This, however, was a mere angling for votes. Time would soon show how 
little reliance could be placed on the good faith of those who saw in the Christian 
Faith their deadliest enemy. 

The execution of the King rallied Europe against the regicides. The enemies of 
the Convention were massing on the frontiers. Within France herself, exasperated 
citizens were taking up arms against the Revolution. North of the Loire, Royalist 
bands under de la Rouarie challenged republican authority. South of the river, the 
peasants of la Vendée rose in protest against conscription for the revolutionary 
forces and in defence of their religion and their priests. Paris was in a panic. 
The Vendéans were expected daily. But the Westerners were content to defend 
their rights within their own territories, but, taken with other uprisings elsewhere, 
constituted a threat to the Revolutionary Government. In desperation Marat called 
for their suppression if the Revolution were to be saved. 

The combination of threats let loose a tidal wave of anti-Christian fanaticism. 
Priests were forbidden to wear the soutane in public. Processions were broken up. 
Secularist orators held forth on the new philosophical cult of the ‘Supreme Being’. 
The Gregorian calendar, that ‘repertory of lies, deception, and quackery’ was 
replaced by one which divided the year and the week according to the decimal 
system, to the disgust of the working people who missed their Sunday rest. Through- 
out the provinces, the agents of the Convention—the ‘Chauvelins’ of ‘The Scarlet 
Pimpernel’—began to press for extreme measures. Led by the ex-Oratorian, 
Fouché, they launched an all-out attack on the Church. Fouché denounced all 
priests as impostors and incited his hearers to violent iconoclasm in the cathedral 
of Moulins. Blasphemous masquerades in sacred vestments took place. Christian 
worship and Christian burial were proscribed. The clubs now took action. Late 
one night, the Archbishop of Paris was dragged from his bed and advised to resign. 
Next day, an abject figure, he complied and assumed the ‘bonnet rouge’ before the 
whole Convention. So deadly a thrust could not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
With magnificent courage Grégoire, Constitutional Bishop of Blois, hastened to 
the tribune in the Convention of which he was still a member, and unflinchingly 
challenged the fanatics. He owed his priesthood, he declared, neither to the Con- 
stituent Assembly nor to the people. A Bishop he was, a Bishop he would remain. 
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Day after day, he took his seat in their midst, clad in the robes of a French prelate, 
none daring to gainsay him. But Gobel’s miserable abdication was followed by that 
of eleven of his coadjutors. Paris had now no Bishop. Notre Dame was turned into 
a Temple of Reason, with an actress from the Opéra posing as ‘Goddess of Reason’. 
Churches were sacked and closed. Priests were held as hostages against further 
troubles—a convenient excuse with which we have lately again become familiar. 

Nevertheless, a majority of the Convention felt that Fouché had gone too far. 
Believing that the masses were unready for atheism, and well aware that de- 
christianization would play into the hands of outraged nations abroad, Robespierre 
carried a decree ‘relatif a la liberté des cultes’. This forbade spoliation of churches 
and blasphemous masquerades, and helped to check the worst abuses. A few 
churches in the capital opened their doors again. Some simple Catholics heped 
that here was the prelude to restoration. But the ‘Chauvelins’ were preparing for 
the Terror. The fresh persecution was directed mainly against the Eelise con- 
stitutionnelle, whose priests were ordered to abdicate or to marry, on pain of 
imprisonment or the guillotine. A minority paid for their resistance with their 
lives. Those who married passed into secular life, never to return. Others did 
indeed go through a legal formality of marriage, and left it at that. Occasionally a 
young priest ‘married’ his aged housekeeper, in one instance a woman of ninety. 
Having enabled her spouse to avoid the penalties for disobedience, she obligingly 
passed away two days after the ceremony. 

Robespierre now formally inaugurated the cult of the ‘Supreme Being’. Far from 
mere atheism, this new religion at least pointed men to the Deity and to some 
standards of morality. Yet grave persecution raged against the old Church and the 
new alike. The latter had collapsed, but their rivals, the ‘insermentés’, who had 
risked all to stay with their people, worked on in secrecy from strange hiding- 
places and in ingenious disguises. One priest avoided arrest by feigning drunken- 
ness. Another passed the guards on the arm of an attractive young lady of his flock 
as if they had been lovers. In ministering to those awaiting the guillotine, priests 
obtained access to the prisons in the guise of old-clothes dealers and the like. Some 
even succeeded in accompanying the tumbrils to the place of execution. The 
French Church may well take pride in these faithful sons and daughters. 

There is a limit to excess, and the thirst for blood at length turned to satiety. 
The revulsion of feeling that followed is well-known. Prisons were opened and 
their inmates bidden go free. Priests, however, were not included in these jail- 
deliveries. In the Convention, Grégoire roundly asserted that freedom of worship 
was denied in France, the land of liberty, but enjoyed in tyrannous states like 
Turkey. His words were widely reported and powerfully influenced public opinion. 
Churches once more began quietly to function. For lack of a priest, peasants 
celebrated ‘blind Masses’, a layman reading the lessons and prayers, as has happened 
in Russia in recent years. It was felt that a tolerated Church was better than one 
existing as a secret society, screened from the eyes of the watch-dogs of Public 
Safety. A separation of the Eglise constitutionnelle was therefore decreed, on con- 
dition it should be self-supporting. Many ‘constitutionnels’ began to seek recon- 
ciliation with Rome. Their rivals, on the other hand, rejoiced in the loyalty of their 
people. Priests began to emerge from hiding or to return from exile. Queues, like 
those for bread, formed to attend Mass. Under popular pressure, the authorities 
permitted a measure of liberty. Unhappily, Royalist attempts, like that at Quiberon, 
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drew down suspicion on the Church once more. Persecution began again. Priests 
were deported to Guiana, going to living death unless fortunately intercepted by 
the British Navy. 

The Convention did its utmost to bolster up the new cult of Theophilan- 
thropism and that of the Tenth Day, but without success. When its high priest, 
Larevéillitre-Lepeaux, complained of public apathy, the ex-Bishop, Tallyrand, 
retorted: ‘Jesus Christ died for His religion: you must do something similar for 
yours’ !* The suggestion was unwelcome and the cult died away. Extremists turned 
again to terrorism in the attempt to crush the Faith. In reaction to the Terror, 
people plunged into every excess of pleasure and licence. Morality slumped 
disastrously. Fashionable women flaunted themselves in public in dress which 
went far beyond the bounds of decency. Even the police desired the aid of the 
Church to restrain debauchery and crime. The Directoire, following the death of 
Robespierre and the collapse of the Terror, was pitifully weak. France herself was 
wearied out. National life cried allowed for reconstitution. Much that had been 
swept away by crack-brained enthusiasts awaited restoration. The Revolution had 
proved, in the words of Professor Pollard, ‘a high rather than a long jump’. 
Presently the powerful hand of Napoleon Bonaparte would be felt at the helm. 
Once in power, he made his famous Concordat of 1801, whereby the Catholic 
Church of France would be given a chance to set its house again in order. 

R. Doucias Orp 


1 La Crise Revolutionnaire, 1789—1846, by Jean Lefion (Paris, 1949). 

® History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century (E. T. by A. J. Mason, 1906). 
* Chantemerle, The Wounded Name, The Yellow Poppy, etc. 

* Nielsen, History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century, 1. 162. 
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A Theology of Salvation: A Commentary on Isaiah 40-55, by Ulrich E. Simon. (S.P.C.K., 
25s.). 
It is twenty-five years since Professor C. C. Torrey proposed a drastic reinterpretation of 
Deutero-Isaiah. He denied that it had anything to do with the exile, and after deleting 
‘Cyrus’, ‘Babylon’, and ‘Chaldea’ from the text on metrical grounds, concluded that 
Isaiah 34-35, 40-66 is a unity dating from about 400 B.c. In this book Mr Simon confesses 
that for many years he believed that the chapters were addressed to Jews in exile, ‘until 
the work of C. Torrey convinced him of one outstanding fact: that this prophecy amounts 
to so much enthusiastic nonsense if it had been originally addressed at that time to those 
people’. He is not so positive as Torrey that ‘Cyrus’ is an interpolation, though ‘possibly 
that is so’. But ‘the real explanation, if it be not found in a fraudulent addition to the text, 
should be sought in typology’. Further: ‘Babylon is no longer the historical Babylon . . . 
but rather a reminiscence of the sin and fall of that great empire. . . . No wonder, then, 
that the conqueror of that self-same Babylon, Cyrus, was also remembered as a type’. 
This involves him in the astonishing conclusion that the conqueror of 451-7 is both Cyrus 
—‘a secular, pagan king’—and the ‘Eved (Servant of Yahweh). ‘He (the ‘Eved) is both 
David and Cyrus, Jewish shepherd and mighty conqueror, beating Babylon the pagan 
enemy’. As to the conqueror from the east of 41., Mr Simon is as emphatic as Torrey 
that he is not Cyrus. Yet he cannot accept Torrey’s view that he is Abraham (p. 70). So 
he leaves the question open in his comments on 41 s.—‘It is at this stage impossible to be 
dogmatic in our search for identification’—until p. 84, where he suddenly announces that 
the ‘Eved is ‘in fact . . . the Righteous Person of Ch. 41’! The fact is that both Torrey and 
Simon have burned their boats behind them. They deride the misguided critics who speak 
of ‘the Prophet of the Exile’. If the prophecy was written in the Exile its author must have 
been ‘a fantastic lunatic’ . . . ‘a muddle-headed fanatic who never thought anything 
through’. But if any escape from ‘the Babylonian morass of exegesis’ is either textual 
surgery on metrical grounds such as Torrey parodied in other scholars, or, as in the 
the present book, a morass of typology in which all manner of activities are credited to the 
Servant which seem utterly at variance with the description of him in Chapter 53, we are 
in an intolerable dilemma. Mr Simon thinks that the prophecy may best be called a 
‘sermon’, and of this sermon his book is a theological exposition. Some of it, of course, is 
relevant to the text, but since the situation in 400 B.c. is far from clear—we really know 
little about it—it lacks the sharpness it would have if it were related to a definite situation. 
As I see it, we must recognize that much that the Prophet looked for was not fulfilled just 
as and when he expected—the case is not very different if he wrote in 400 B.c.—and face 
the consequences. Suppose a prophet was ‘mistaken’? Jeremiah sometimes was, and he 
accused God of having deceived him. Or suppose he wrote in mythological terms? How 
are we to interpret his mythology? Or are we, perhaps, to demythologize it? These are 
larger questions than can be gone into in a brief review. But Mr Simon will surely have 
to think again. CHRISTOPHER R. NorTH 
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A Commentary on St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians by Martin Luther, a revised and com- 
pleted translation, based on the Middleton version, prepared by Philip S. Watson. 
(James Clarle & Co., 16s. 6d.). 


‘I can hardly believe I was as verbose when I lectured on St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians 
as this volume indicates.’ So said Luther himself when he saw the first edition of this Com- 
mentary. He did not underrate the verbosity, though it is odd that he should have been 
surprised at it. It is also, by our standards, excessively vituperative. Yet it does contain 
the very bones and marrow of the Lutheran Gospel, and it displays a glorious vigour and 
an apostolic zeal for the truth. Here are the Reformer’s classic point and counter-point of 
Law and Gospel—the Law for the unbeliever to terrify him, Christ and grace for the 
believer to comfort and save him. Here are described the various types of righteousness. 
Here Luther expounds in unmistakable terms his attitude both to Papists and Enthusiasts: 
‘Two foxes tied by the tails, looking different ways’. And, above all, here is the locus 
classicus for Luther’s view of the Scholastic philosophers, who tried so hard to reconcile 
merit and grace and only succeeded in making ‘not a Christian, but a Turk, a Jew and a 
fantastical head’. Luther delivered his lectures on Galatians in 1531; they were taken 
down in a private shorthand by his disciples and published in 1535. A sixteenth-century 
English translation was published by a certain Mr Middleton in 1807. This and much more 
is told us by Mr Watson in an illuminating introduction, and he goes on to modernize the 
translation and fill in the gaps. The result must be very near to what Luther would have 
said if English had been his mother tongue. This book finely combines scholarship with 
inspiration. Rupert E. Davies 


Origen: Contra Celsum, translated, with an Introduction and notes, by Henry Chadwick. 
(Cambridge Press, 60s.). 
A volume in English on the Contra Celsum has long been overdue, for it is the magnum 
opus of the greatest scholar of the Early Church, crowning the work of the Greek 
Apologists as the De Civitate Dei of St Augustine sums up the achievements of the Latin. 
In many places Dean Chadwick’s commentary is almost too brief, but he gives guidance 
where it is most needed. He deserves our special gratitude for the notes in which he indi- 
cates very many of the manifold quotations and references which Origen makes, belonging 
alike to Biblical and other Christian literature, and to Pagan writers. To recognize them 
all one would need to be as well read as Origen himself. May I add one and translate 
accordingly? In Book VIII.43, Origen, answering Celsus’ objection that our Lord was 
executed as an impostor, and that no new thing has happened to change that verdict, 
writes: “This, then, is the new thing that has happened, . . . the multitudinous rise of the 
nation of Christians, as it were, brought forth at once’. The reference is Isaiah 660.— 
which I found by remembering Charles Wesley’s line: ‘And O let a nation be born in a 
day’. The translation is better than that in The Ante-Nicene Library, for it is based on a 
better text (Koetschau), it generally prefers less ponderous phrases (e.g. ‘fortuitous con- 
currence’ becomes ‘chance meeting’), and it shows better appreciation of Origen’s 
specialized vocabulary (a notable example being the variety of rendering which Logos 
demands). Not quite in every case is the happiest phrase chosen. For example, in ITI.55 
to translate agrotkotatous (most rustic) by ‘bucolic yokels’ is to suggest a Greek adjective 
which is not there. But, in translating the text, I have far more to learn from Mr Chadwick 
than he from me, and I am grateful. Seven works included in the six pages of bibliography 
were, even in Cambridge, inaccessible, so one wonders who will profit by their inclusion. 
On the other hand Bouhéreau and Keim are omitted, though according to the introduction 
the editor has used both. And while including some articles of less consequence, he does 
not mention the articles by Inge on ‘Alexandrian Theology’ in E.R.E. and by Westcott 
on ‘Origenes’ in D.C.B., which are most profitable for a beginner. The truest appreciation 
of a book is to ask for more. I hope that Mr Chadwick plans a companion volume, which 
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will give (1) a summary of the argument book by book, needed by most readers for any 
one so discursive as Origen; and (2) a series of articles on themes connected with the 
book, such as the two already contributed to learned journals by the author, not only on 
philosophical and theological subjects, but on such topics as the Christian propaganda and 
its vast success, spiritual healing, and Christian pacifism. Origen dealt with not a few 
‘modern’ problems seventeen centuries ago. But this volume, just as it stands, is a treasure- 


house. JOHN Foster 
The Kingdom of God, by John Bright. (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press via The Epworth 
Press, $3.75.) 


The author has been Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Interpretation at Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, since 1942. As with many teachers of the 
Old Testament, he combines his interest in his own Fach with a keen study of the New 
Testament and a broad and penetrating outlook on the religious world of today, as the 
sub-title of the book, “The biblical concept and its meaning for the Church’, implies. 
Two-thirds of the work are given to a survey of Israelite history and religion (in which 
the important conceptions are those of Israel as the people of God), the Remnant (though 
there is little examination of this rather elusive term), and the Suffering Servant. Turning 
to the Gospels, Dr Bright repeats the familiar warnings against trying to ‘spread’ or 
‘usher in’ the Kingdom. Nor does Jesus proclaim a new or a ‘nicer’ religion. As the 
kerygma shows, He is the Messiah-Servant; His followers are the people of God, the true 
Remnant; in Him the prophecies are fulfilled; the Kingdom, to come presently, is also 
present. The section on the rest of the New Testament raises the question of the relation 
of Kingdom to Church, and of the Church to the churches—‘There is never the slightest 
hint that the visibly existing Church can either be or produce Christ’s Kingdom’ ; but ‘the 
Church is called to take up the destiny of the true Israel, Servant Israel, and become the 
missionary people of the Kingdom of God’. And though the Church is not an association 
for the spread of morals, Christian faith is attested by conduct, even, as with the Servant, 
to the laying down of life; indeed, redemption ‘is Almighty God’s laying down of him- 
self to bring forth a new creation in his image’. The book is not intended for scholars only. 
The Old Testament part recalls the vivid treatment of Isaiah by Sir G. A. Smith in the 
Expositor’s Bible, its picturesque phrases, its broad, sweeping verdicts, and its pauses to 
point the moral. The footnotes, with their comprehensive references to recent literature, 
show that Albright, Eichrodt and Rowley are Dr Bright’s chief guides. But there is little 
critical treatment, the reader being ‘referred to the commentaries’, and the author’s 
occasional expressions of his own judgement, as when he assigns Isaiah 40-66 to one pen, 
are rather in the nature of an ipse dixit. Recent discussions on divine and human kingship 
in Israel, initiated by Mowinckel, are not considered. The second section might be termed 
a theology of the Gospels. The eschatological elements in Christ’s teaching are discussed, 
though also rather uncritically. Jesus is the Servant-Messiah; but it is unfortunate that 
no careful use is made of the data supplied by the parables of the Kingdom. There is no 
exact discussion of the relation of the terms for ‘Kingdom’ and ‘Church’. The seasoned 
reader will draw his own conclusions from the frequent use of the seductive little phrase, 
‘in a real sense’ or ‘a very real sense’, but he will welcome the two very full indices, and 
he will admire the persistence with which Dr Bright has kept to his sub-title. 

W. F. Lorruouse 
The Biblical Doctrine of Infant Baptism, by Pierre Ch. Marcel, translated from the 

French by Philip E. Hughes. (James Clarke & Co., 15s.) 
Le Baptéme Chrétien au Second Siecle: La Théologie des Péres, par André Benoit. (Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1000 fr.) 

The first of these books appeared in French in 1950. After a general study of the relation 
between the Word and the Sacraments, the author, who is editor of La Revue Réformée, 
analyses the conception of the Covenant of Grace both in the Old and New Testaments, 
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and then sets forth Baptism at length as a sacrament of this covenant. He claims that in 
the study of a sacrament ‘it is not the sign and the outward ceremony which ought in the 
first place to receive our attention, but the promises and spiritual mysteries which our 
Lord wishes it to represent’. This stress on the promise of God as that which gives 
efficacy to the sacrament is a welcome return to the teaching of the Reformers and to the 
New Testament. The rest of the book is a persuasive argument that Calvin’s justification 
of Infant Baptism for the children of believers is thoroughly in line with the teaching of 
the Bible. It may be questioned whether sufficient consideration is given to the critical 
difficulties raised by such a passage as Matthew 281», but for this clear restatement of the 
relation between Baptism and Covenant the author deserves our gratitude. 

The second book, by a well-known Strasbourg scholar, is a painstaking study of the 
beliefs about Baptism revealed both by explicit statements, and also by indirect references, 
in second-century writers from the author of the Didache to Irenaeus. M. Benoit shows 
that the outstanding conceptions associated with Baptism in their time are remission of 
sins and the gift of the Spirit. He cannot discover in these writers traces of any separate 
rite of unction or of the laying-on of hands, the object of which was to confer the gift of 
the Spirit. Finally, there are some interesting observations on the lack of any distinctively 
Pauline influence on the baptismal theology of the second-century fathers, and in par- 
ticular the absence of the characteristically Pauline teaching concerning baptism as a dying 
and rising with Christ. This book will repay careful study. W. F. FLEMINGTON 


The Trinity in Contemporary Theology, by Claude Welch. (S.C.M., 18s.) 
In Part I of this book Dr Welch, who is Assistant Professor of Theology at Yale, begins 
with Schleiermacher, who reduced the doctrine of the Trinity to the second rank by 
removing it from its traditional place as part of the doctrine of God to a mere appendix, 
because he thought it was not ‘an immediate utterance concerning the Christian self- 
consciousness but only a combination of several such utterances’. Dr Welch then goes on 
to Hegel, who did not really rescue the doctrine by making it a philosophical truth resting 
entirely on philosophical premises in complete independence of religion. He next shows 
how British idealism broke new ground with the explicit description of God as a divine 
society. While there was a strong undercurrent of conservative reaction, even this was not 
everywhere deeply concerned about the Trinity. In Part II Dr Welch traces the con- 
tinuance of these nineteenth-century attitudes in the contemporary revival of theology 
which began about 1918. There are those who, after the manner of Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl, still relegate the doctrine to a subordinate place (contemporary monarchians), or 
even explicitly reject it, while others, like Brunner, regard it as important, but only as 
‘defensive doctrine’. Again, there are those, roughly corresponding to the Hegelians, who 
regard it as a philosophically useful expression of a metaphysical truth which could be 
established more or less independently of the Christian revelation; here an interesting 
example is Dorothy Sayers. There are also conservatives, both Roman Catholic and 
Fundamentalist Protestant. In Part III we meet with contemporary attempts, like that of 
Hodgson, to reconstruct the doctrine and to restore it to an important place as a synthesis 
and completion of the doctrine of God, either by the use of the social analogy or of the 
psychological analogy or by a combination of analogies. There is also, notably in Barth, the 
conception of the doctrine ‘as an analysis, an immediate implication of revelation, and 
therefore as essentially identical with the content of revelation’. In Part IV the author 
expounds in detail his own view, which is a good deal influenced by Barth. He thinks 
that we might perhaps ‘speak of God as threefold (not three), as ‘“‘He’”’, and one as “‘Thou’”’. 
We should abandon the phrase ‘three Persons’ and speak of three ‘modes of being God’, 
a phrase which is supposed to avoid the error of the old modalist monarchianism without 
falling into the perils of the social analogies. The book is careful and learned and has a 
good bibliography. No important figure within the period is omitted, though W. B. Pope 
is once given a wrong initial. The work will prove indispensable to the serious student, 
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and the author’s own reconstruction of the doctrine will stimulate the minds even of those 
who do not altogether agree with it. A. RayMonD GezorcE 


Religion and the Modern Mind, by W. T. Stace. (Macmillan, 21s.) 

Dr Stace is professor of philosophy at Princeton and his previous work leads us to antici- 
pate good matter written clearly and simply. The expectation is not disappointed. After 
an introductory section upon the medieval world-picture, we are led to the heart of the 
book in a section which deals with the rise of modern science and its effect on religion, 
morals, and philosophy. The author thinks that the habit of many of the older philosophies 
of postulating God to fill up the deficiencies of their systems is one of the factors which 
led to the scientific maxim that all facts can be explained by ‘natural causes’. But is 
Professor Stace right in saying that today he can see no sign of anything but the continua- 
tion of the naturalistic point of view? At any rate scientific materialism has been shattered, 
and competent thinkers, such as Schrodinger, have recognized that so far from being a 
coldly impartial expression of things as they are, scientific thinking is deeply tinged by 
the human temperament. Professor Stace is on the side of the angels in contending for 
moral objectivity and purpose, which he regards as standing or falling together. Here he 
may be right, though there are a number of philosophers who have argued otherwise and 
one is sorry that their arguments are not examined. Surely these fall within the author’s 
subject. The concluding section of the book, a valuable discussion of the present problems 
of religion and morals, contains a remarkably welcome and frank statement. In reply to 
the question ‘Is religion true?’, Professor Stace says: ‘I should myself, until recently, 
have replied with an unqualified No. Religion, I should have said, is nothing but a mass 
of false ideas and superstitions of which the ultimate source is wishful thinking. . . . As 
the result of further study and reflection, I have modified this opinion. To the question 
asked I now find the answer to be a qualified Yes.’ The reasons for this change are too 
long to quote here, but they are substantial. The convert insists that moral objectivity has 
a foundation in religion in the mystic sense of the unity of all being which dissolves the 
antithesis of good for self and good for others. There is an eternal order which is as much 
a part of the universe as is time and to it belong the ultimate and objective moral values. 
This book is worth reading more than once. E. S. WATERHOUSE 
Idealistic Thought of India, by P. T. Raju. (George Allen & Unwin, 42s.) 

Absolutist Idealism commends its claims by a dialectic as to the unreality of the Many, 
an examination of the presuppositions of experience, and sometimes an intuition of the 
One. A strong case; but the case thus stated must go on to meet criticisms. Then at once 
Idealism is involved in paradoxes, strange in a system which begins as champion of the 
Intelligible. The One is One with no second, yet the Many have some sort of existence: 
the One is relationless and Self-sufficient, yet somehow it is Ground of the Many: the 
Many are not fully real, yet in some sense there they are. Such paradoxes could be reduced 
to one, or expanded into many more: they form the one central mystery of Absolutism. 
For all their appearance of diversity, all that the various schools of Absolutism differ in is 
two things: (1) As to the neatest way of placing, accepting, describing, slurring or dodging 
this central mystery; (2) As to whether the doctrine should constitute, or carry with it, a 
spiritual quest for identification with the One as well as an intellectual positing of It. If 
these problems are to be taken seriously, then East and West must work together: but the 
West has more to learn from the East than vice versa, since the far greater dominance of 
Monistic Idealism in the East has given it a subtler dialectic on the intellectual side and a 
much richer tradition on the practical. (Of course, if the whole doctrine is error, this only 
means that the East has bogged itself down the deeper in futility.) Professor Raju’s book 
is a good introduction to this comparative study: his metaphysical insight is not always 
profound, but he is a sound scholar in both the Eastern and the Western traditions, and 
he is a clear writer. Joun F. Butter 
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The Nature of Christian Worship, by J. Alan Kay. (The Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.) 

A Prayer Diary for Youth, by Leonard P. Barnett. (The Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.) 

The Christian and his Bible, by Douglas Johnson. (Inter-varsity Fellowship, 3s. 6d.) 

The first book is exceedingly useful, concise, informative, and throughout interesting. 
The author considers that, as man’s response to the nature and action of God, Christian 
worship is a fourfold activity—its constitutive elements being adoration, offering, receiv- 
ing, and making a request. In the Orthodox Liturgy the main stress is on the element of 
adoration, in the Roman Mass on that of offering, while receiving and making a request 
are respectively stressed in the Free Church Service and the Prayer-meeting. These four 
elements are explained, and discussed in their intimate relation to the work and person of 
Christ. Dr Kay considers that Protestantism is fundamentally right in that it recognizes 
that ‘the most important thing in worship is that we receive’, a conclusion which to many 
Protestants will be arguable. There follows a discussion of the nature of the worshipping 
Church, and illustrations are given from the various branches of Christendom to show 
how Christian worship is both the worship of a fellowship and the worship of each indi- 
vidual in the fellowship. The second half of the book consists of an analysis of the place 
and use of symbolism in worship, and an enquiry into the meanings of the service of Holy 
Communion. The section on symbolism is practical and informative and illuminated by 
psychological insight, but the philosophical implications of the subject are not worked 
out. In the discussion of the Service of Holy Communion the idea of sacrifice is in- 
adequately treated as is also the meaning of the real Presence; but it is clear that Dr Kay 
has deliberately limited himself to giving a practical introduction to the study of Christian 
worship and has not attempted an exhaustive exposition. A vast amount of information is 
given in this small volume. Dr Kay has much illuminating comment to make and writes 
with admirable lucidity and precision, though one repeatedly wishes that he had given 
himself space to develop his insights. 

The second book, which is intended for private use, provides morning and evening 
prayers for thirty-one days, with two additional acts for Sundays. It is fresh, reverent, 
searching, and admirably suited to help young people in the life of prayer. 

The third book is an introduction to the study of the Bible. Addressed to university 
students, it seeks to help them in the difficulties and doubts sown in their minds by 
science and modern biblical scholarship. Its bias is conservative and inclined toward 
fundamentalism. This is hardly the way to persuade students to study the Bible ‘with 
less prejudiced minds’. J. Nevitte Warp 


For a Closer Walk, The Methodist Hymn-book used in Responsive Services and for 

Private Devotions, by J. Henry Bodgener. (The Epworth Press, 6s.) 

Be Still and Know, by Georgia Harkness. (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, via The Epworth 

Press, $1.25.) 

The Fifth Homely Year, by Ida and Leslie Church. (The Epworth Press, 6s.) 

Mr Bodgener’s book will more than justify its publication if it helps a few Methodists to 
realize how rich a treasury of public and private devotion lies ready to their hand in the 
Methodist Hymn-book. That Hymn-book, and especially the Wesleys’ own part in it, is 
the true liturgy of the Methodist Church and the private prayer manual of the Methodist. 
Mr Bodgener has given us many illustrations of how it can be used for both purposes. 
As he himself says, his best reward will be to have ‘fired others with a desire to collect 
their own gold from that almost inexhaustible mine of devotional theology and piety— 
the Methodist Hymn-book’. 

In the second book Georgia Harkness, who has compiled several other books of devo- 
tion, has provided daily readings for a period of about three months, offering for each 
day a Scripture text, a short original poem, and a prayer. This also is a book that may well 
be used at family worship or taken into the secret place. 
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In The Fifth Homely Year Dr and Mrs Church offer for each week of another year 
a theme for meditation, illuminated day by day throughout the week by a text of Scripture, 
an appropriate quotation drawn from a wide range of reading, a short prayer, or a bit of 
personal experience and testimony from the compilers themselves, who bear witness that 
in the special testings of this past year they have ‘proved that God keeps His promises’. 
The whole book has an engaging intimacy. ‘Homely’ is just the right word, used as Julian 
of Norwich uses it, when she speaks of the ‘marvellous homeliness’ of ‘our courteous 
Lord’ in all His ways with us. As in other years, this book is enriched with some very 
beautiful photographic illustrations. Francis B. James 


Amy Carmichael of Dohnavur, the Story of a Lover and her Beloved, by Frank Houghton 
(S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d.) 

It is no easy task to write a significant life of a ‘great Lover’, as the four evangelists were 
the first to discover. So much that is essential to the personality seems to be lost in cold 
words. Yet this biography of Amy Carmichael breathes enough glowing life to make it 
clear that she takes her place in the glorious company of ‘Lovers’ for whom Christianity is 
a burning passion for God and His work. Her special mission in rescuing children from 
lives of depravity in the temples of South India is well known; not so well known is her 
integrity in trust. She and the whole organization which grew up around her, whose 
numbers mounted to a thousand, depended entirely on money received as the result of 
private prayer. She would make no popular appeals, and would even return urgently 
needed funds if there were any doubt of their givers’ wholeheartedness. A great challenge 
here! So is the faithful conviction under which all decisions were made only after persist- 
ent, earnest fellowship in prayer by all the leading workers. Yes, Amy Carmichael was 
one of those glorious souls who ‘cared’, and her intense personal walking with Christ 
became a glory to light hundreds in South India, a light that her own suffering only 
intensified. She went to India in 1896 and stayed till she died in 1951. During those years 
she rescued children, awoke in hundreds her own passion for God, agonized over and won 
thieves, passionately devoting her whole being to Love itself. As those who knew her 
read, memories will glow; other readers too she will draw nearer ‘the Glory’. 

Janet Luckcock 


The Church and Social Responsibility, edited by J. Richard Span. (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, via The Epworth Press, $2.75.) 
This handsome volume is another proof of the oscillatory course of history. ‘Social 
Christianity’ is now all the vogue. To ‘see life steadily and see it whole’ is a gift seemingly 
denied to men. This book is a collection of essays in which fifteen American specialists 
seek to derive from the Bible a philosophy and programme by which the Church may 
fulfil her social responsibilities and serve the present age. The book is well planned and 
covers the immense field of organized Christian action in the economic, social and 
political spheres. The Social Teaching of the Bible, Basic Human Rights, the Functions 
of the Family, Racial Relations (a thorny theme), the Organization of Economic Life, 
Production and Distribution, World Economic Problems, Citizenship, the State, Crime, 
War, Global Politics—all these vast and vexed matters are discussed with high-powered 
American zest and confidence from what the writers hold to be the Christian standpoint. 
The essays display an aptitude for rhetoric which smacks of the pulpit. Sedate English 
taste is a little irked by the profusion of such words as ‘flaming’, ‘mastered’, ‘might’, 
‘challenge’, ‘mobilize’. It is also as well to remember that ‘Democratic’ is not quite a 
synonym for ‘Christian’. While the essays are rather suggestive than satisfying, they are a 
corrective to one-sided individualism in religion. In one of the best of them (by an Indian 
professor) there is a sentence which would make a salutory motto for the book: “The 
Church should make it plain that no mere man-made economic system can succeed unless 
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it has sound character behind it.’ Obsession with the collectivist idea must not blind us to 
the folly of hoping for a Christian social order without making men Christians. Society 
will not be re-born unless men are re-made. F. Brompton HARvey 


The Refugee in the Post-war World, by Jacques Vernart. (George Allen & Unwin, 25s.) 
Few who know anything of the actualities of the refugee problem precipitated on mankind 
by World War II, will be disposed to quarrel with the statement that ‘the Second World 
War gave rise to a shift of population the like of which had never before been seen’. “The 
number of people driven from their homes during the fighting’ alone, it is said, ‘has been 
estimated at 30,000,000.’ This volume of over 800 pages, which includes a compendious 
bibliography and index, depicts the whole problem. Financed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, it embodies the results of a survey by a team of expert collaborators. The survey 
covers not only those affected by the fighting in 1939-45, but the residual refugee problem 
from World War I, and its further extension through the partition of India-Pakistan and 
the consequences of the Korean War. The Moslem flight from India and the Hindu flight 
from Pakistan added 15,000,000 to the world’s total refugee population. The estimate 
of 5,500,000 uprooted people in Korea, made apparently last year, would be put at 
almost double that figure by other reputable observers today. While some of the 
30,000,000 uprooted in 1939-45 have found their way back to their countries of origin, 
and while the number of ‘displaced persons’ has also been reduced by measures of relief 
and migration, the total has been increased by the 10,000,000 or so ‘expelled persons’ 
who crowded into Western Germany as a result of the Potsdam Agreement, and by the 
flow of ‘illegal refugees’ from the Eastern Zone of Germany. On top of all this there is the 
pitiable plight of the 900,000 Palestinians, according to Arab sources, who fled from Israel 
after 1948. The total refugee population in the world at the present time may well be in 
the neighbourhood of 50,000,000 souls. 

What is a Refugee? The egal definition is of some importance, as M. Vernant shows, 
because the hope of recognition and assistance turns on it. But the question also illumin- 
ates the tragic plight of the refugee knocking for admission without identification papers 
or any other document to warrant his being admitted to asylum. On that point turns also 
the willingness of Governments to accept responsibility for refugees, to integrate them 
into their national economy or give them political status. Yet, as this book shows, there 
has been a vast amount of action by the respective Governments involved, and a curiously 
shifting series of reorganizations of machinery by U.N., a circumstance which is one of 
the grim humours of our time. All this is set forth in meticulous detail in this massive 
volume. The work of voluntary societies has also found its due need of recognition, and, 
in particular, that of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish Relief Societies. Over and over 
again, for instance, the work of the World Council of Churches Refugee Service comes in 
for recognition, because, while predominantly Protestant, it ministers to Orthodox and 
Moslem Refugees as well as to Protestants. Even in this country there are a quarter of a 
million refugees from Eastern and Central Europe: Jews, the remnants of a Polish army, 
and a large contingent of European Voluntary Workers, mostly from Baltic countries. 
The task of absorption is difficult. There is home-sickness among the exiles, and British 
insularity is not easy to understand. The refugee problem is at our doors—and right to 
the ends of the earth. E. C. URwIN 


Whom God hath Joined, by David R. Mace. (The Epworth Press, 6s.) 

The unusual feature of this book is not its matter but its arrangement. There is little that 
is either controversial or new in its ninety pages, but they are arranged in four sections: 
the purpose of marriage, the intimacies of marriage, the fellowship of marriage, and the 
wider implications of marriage. Each of the sections is divided into seven chapters 
beginning with appropriate quotations from the Bible, from the marriage service, and 
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other sources. At the end of each chapter is a prayer. In this way the book provides daily 
readings in a devotional setting. There is also a useful appendix with a list of twelve 
recommended books and a brief description of each. While few ministers will learn 
anything from this book, many will welcome it as a useful addition to the list of reading 
to be recommended to those who seek their advice. The author, in the preface, explains 
that he intends the book to be read by ‘some married couples and some engaged couples 
who will read the book together’. There is no doubt that a married pair would be able to 
use the book with advantage, but at what stage an engaged couple should be encouraged to 
such a study is questionable. In these days, no doubt, six shillings is a reasonable price to 
pay for such a well-produced work, but I wish that our Epworth Press could produce 
some kind of cheap edition which a minister could give to those he marries. No doubt 
they ‘would if they could’. HERBERT Mi ts 
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From My New Shelf 


By C. Ryper SMITH 


Mercy and Sacrifice, a Study i in the Book of Hosea, by Norman Snaith (S.C.M. Press, 
7s. 6d.). In this book there is textual criticism, and historical background, and exegesis, 
and so on, but it is not a commentary. Dr Snaith sets himself to do what much needs 
doing—to show how the ‘higher criticism’, rightly used, leads to the New Testament. The 
second half of the book, to which the first is prelude, might be entitled ‘Hosea and Christ’. 
The author explains in order to preach. To do this, while he always starts from Hosea, 
he does not always keep to him. For instance, he takes the four great words in Hosea 2 
and explores their meaning throughout the Bible; again, having rightly insisted that, when 
the word ‘sacrifice’ is used, it should always be defined, he discusses all its examples in the 
New Testament. Here, as in other places, every expert will not agree with every piece of 
exposition, and there are some verbal slips—e.g. surely ‘sin-offerings’ were ‘taken to 
the altar’ (p. 119), and ‘notions’ do not ‘realize’ anything (p.48). But these things are 
secondary. Dr Snaith achieves his purpose—to show that while God is primarily a 
‘Saviour God’ throughout the Old Testament, Hosea was the first to learn by experience 
that God saves men through taking them into personal intimacy with Himself, and that 
this truth culminates in Christ. 

Communion with God in the New Testament, by A. Raymond George (The Epworth 
Press, 25s.). For two hundred years Methodism has been emphasizing the doctrine of 
fellowship. Perhaps Charles Wesley is its best exponent in all the history of the Church. 
Today theologians at large are paying much attention to it, not least under what is called 
‘the I-Thou relationship’ as over against the ‘I-it’. Mr George has therefore chosen a very 
timely theme for his Fernley-Hartley Lecture. After a very necessary chapter on the need 
for the precise use of terms, he takes the relevant passages one by one through the various 
parts of the New Testament, discussing textual questions where necessary, always ex- 
pounding with detailed thoroughness, and showing how the Synoptic seed yields full 
harvest in John. He also discusses wider issues as they arise. He often uses ‘piety’ for the 
way of life that fellowship with God entails; for koinonia he thinks ‘communion’ is the 
least inadequate rendering. He takes account, as he goes along, of the mass of current 
exegesis, both in English and German. Here he disposes of Bishop Kirk’s claim that the 
fundamental Scriptural concept of communion with God is ‘vision’, and he has short 
shrift for the mystical doctrine of a union by absorption, for this is fatal to communion. 
He does not care to use the misty word ‘mystical’ at all. God will delight in fellowship 
with those other persons called ‘men’ for ever and ever. I could note a few points where I 
should quarrel peacefully with the Lecturer—e.g., I think that there is more in the 
Apocalypse on his subject than he does, and I do not think he has done full justice to the 
part that the Spirit plays in communion with God—but I rejoice in this Lecture. 

How to Believe, by Ralph W. Sockman (The Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.). Dr Sockman, a 
Methodist minister who has served for thirty-five years at one church in New York, has 
broadcast for twenty-five and received over two million letters in consequence. This book 
epitomizes his replies. He follows the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, adding typical 
questions and answers under each chapter. As the word ‘How’ in his title shows, his 
purpose is to explain what the Faith means, not just for the mind, but for life. He shows 
that certain of the Articles imply the mis-called ‘Pauline Gospel’. He has a crisp and clear 
style, with glints of humour; he has a genius for illustrations, and he writes in the language 
of the ‘comman man’. Under the doctrine of the Spirit and eschatology there are a few 
challengeable points, but this is one of the very best ‘question and answer’ books. 
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Criticism and Faith, by John Knox (Hodder & Stoughton, 8s. 6d.). Dr Knox addresses 
this book to the many who accept the results of the historical criticism of the New 
Testament but are uneasy about its results for faith. He seeks to show that the profits 
much exceed the losses. He rightly insists again and again that Christianity builds upon an 
‘event’ in history, showing the ample meaning of the word. When he comes to deal with 
some subjects—for instance, miracles and the Parousia—it does not seem to me that he 
achieves his purpose, and I do not agree with him that there is ‘anti-Semitism’, in the 
sense of the word today, in the Fourth Gospel. But there is much that is helpful in his 
book; he is one of the few who have broken ground for us on a difficult but urgent 
problem; and he has put the whole subject in the right perspective. 

Some Main Problems of Philosophy, by George Edward Moore (Geo. Allen & Unwin, 
25s.). This is a book for philosophers and students of philosophy. Its ‘problems’ centre in 
one problem—the meaning and nature of ‘reality’, alike in ‘particulars’ and ‘universals’, 
It consists of twenty lectures, delivered forty years ago, but not published until now. By 
changes in the text, by foot-notes, and in an appendix, the veteran author indicates where 
he now prefers to express himself differently, and where he has changed his mind. 

Ethics, by A. C. Ewing (English Universities Press, 6s.). As befits a volume in the 
“Teach Yourself Books’, Dr Ewing begins by saying: “You, reader, whoever you are’, 
and he keeps to this approach throughout. He has, of course, a chapter on Kant, but 
otherwise he keeps almost entirely to the theories prevalent in England in the last two 
centuries or so. Here I miss a reference to T. H. Green. While he mentions God here and 
there, and confutes the unsatisfactory kind of theistic ethics, he does not discuss theistic 
idealism, but this omission is frequent in books on ethics. His longer sentences could do 
with rather more punctuation, but he asks no more of a reader than that he should 
sedulously use his own brains. His book admirably fulfils the purpose of the series to 
which it belongs. 

Psychology for Ministers and Social Workers, by H. Guntrip (Independent Press 12s. 6d.). 
In this second edition of his very serviceable work Mr Guntrip has made a number of 
considerable additions, including a chapter on ‘Recent Developments in Psychodynamic 
Theory’, which, taking up the story after Freud’s death, deals especially with the ‘object- 
relations theory’. 

The Public Worship of God, by Henry Sloane Coffin (Independent Press, 12s. 6d.). 
Why are there more books on preaching than on worship? The scope of this excellent 
volume may be shown by a list of its chapters—‘What is Christian Worship’ (described 
at its best), “Theological Bases of Worship’, “The Art of Public Worship’ (two chapters), 
‘The Composition of Public Prayers’, “The Offering of Praise’ (where the author seems 
to discount ‘introspective’ hymns), “Worship through the Word’ (the Lessons and 
Sermon), ‘Worship through the Sacraments’, ‘Children and Public Worship’ (with a 
little gold-mine for Children’s Addresses, which ‘ought not to exceed five minutes’), 
‘Public Worship and Church Union’. Dr Coffin is a Presbyterian, who has for forty years 
and more been studying the subject with divinity students in the United States, but 
nearly the whole of his book suits the English Free Churches too. He does not neglect 
small things. His quotations and illustrations range the centuries. This is a very good 
book, for I agree with almost every word of it! There is a selected and annotated 
bibliography. 

That Immortal Sea, by Leslie D. Weatherhead (The Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.). 

Dear W., 

I must just write you a line about your latest volume. It must be about fifteen years 
since I heard you preach, and, do you know, you’ve improved. I should hardly have 
thought it possible, but there it is. Three things have particularly struck me in these 
sermons—your mastery both of ‘intimacy’ and ‘surprise’, great assets to a preacher, and 
your memory for fine illustrations. Only an elephant’s memory matches yours! No doubt 
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some of your brethren will dip their buckets into this well—but what are wells for? 
Remembering our F. K. confabs., you will expect me to disagree with you sometimes, 
and so I do. For instance, I do not think your doctrine of ‘luck’ will hold water, and I’m 
not sure that you cover the whole ground about ‘pain’ (e.g. what about earthquakes?), and 
you seem to me to have missed an ambiguity in the phrase ‘trying to do people good’ 
and to have omitted part of the evidence about Judas. Oh yes, and is Wordsworth’s ‘Ode’ 
really Christian? But “What is this between thee and me?’ You say that your purpose is to 
give people ‘a glimpse of Jesus’. Well, old fellow, again and again in these sermons I’ve 
seen Him. So will other people, and that is the test of tests. May Christ bless you more 
and more as you go on using your ‘five talents’ for Him. Your octogenarian friend, 
RYDER SMITH 
The Hymns of Charles Wesley, a Study of their Structure, by R. Newton Flew (The 
Epworth Press, 6s.). ‘Structure’ is not an alluring word, but if any one will study either the 
structure of John Wesley’s hymn-book or of Charles Wesley’s hymns, he will ‘receive his 
reward’. In the latest Wesley Historical Society Lecture, Dr Flew, dividing Charles’s 
hymns under several titles ( and not forgetting John), makes this so clear that even he that 
runs may read. As he goes along, he not only expounds but illuminates. Here is Charles 
Wesley writing for the Portland quarrymen, for instance, and ‘getting into the cart’ with 
criminals on the way to Tyburn, and here is Watts turning ‘Judah’ and ‘Israel’ into 
‘England’ and ‘Scotland’ in some of his Old Testament hymns. (Two small points— 
Ought there not to be some explanation under the reference to Brevint on p. 42? And 
unhappily a word is omitted in two places in the verse that ends the book.) Of course, 
Dr Flew only deals with a few specimen hymns, and his unspoken envoy is: ‘Reader, go 
now and do likewise for yourself with many another hymn.’ Having myself tried Dr Flew’s 
way for many years in my own devotions, I have found that, next to the Bible, Wesley’s 
hymns have helped me more than any of the other devotional classics. 


The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne (Independent Press, 12s. 6d.). This book is 
‘graphic’ but not a ‘Bible’. When Mr Browne was a Sunday-school teacher, he found that, 
when telling the story of the narrative parts of the Bible, he ‘gripped’ the children if he 
drew maps on a black-board, enlivening them in sundry ways—e.g. with trees and 
nomads. He has now put about a hundred such maps into a book, with a continuous 
account of Bible history. About four-fifths of the book deal with the story of Israel in 
the Old Testament and its sequel to a.p.70. The writer rightly avoids problems, some- 
times, as under the itinerary of Jesus, silently adopting particular solutions. He fully 
justifies his method. May it spread! This is the second impression of the book. 


Angel Unaware, by Dale Evans Rogers (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 5s.). A ‘defective 
child,’ of the sad, sad type called ‘Mongoloid,’ was born to ‘America’s foremost cow-boy 
star’ and his wife. The baby girl lived for two years, and the ministry of sorrow led both 
her parents, as well as others, nearer and nearer to Christ. The mother tells the story, 
but she puts it on the lips of the child as, in simplicity, she would report it to ‘Father’ 
when she reached heaven. Mrs Rogers writes with the strange skill of love. Her book will 
be a means of grace to the many Christians who are burdened and bewildered with sorrow. 


I here Present unto you ..., by the Archbishop of Canterbury (S.P.C.K., 10s. 6d.). 
This book contains the Archbishop’s ‘six addresses interpreting the Coronation’ (with a 
broadcast ‘message’), given in St Paul’s and Canterbury Cathedrals and Westminister 
Abbey. The subjects are “Thanksgiving’, ‘Consecration’, ‘Majesty’, ‘Dedication’, “The 
Family at Prayer’, and ‘Steadfastness’. 

Hellenism and the Modern World, by Gilbert Murray (Geo. Allen & Unwin, 5s.). 
In these six broadcasts, given both in France and England, Prof. Murray, with all his 
old lucidity and skill, tells us what Hellenism was, and shows how much it has done and 
may still do for Western civilization, strikingly comparing the Hellenistic period with 
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our own. So far so good. But he tries also to persuade us that Hellenism is now the 
one hope of the world, claiming for Hellenism (a/tas Humanism) what Christians claim 
for Christianity. He believes that via Paul ‘Hebrew religion turned Hellenic’. So Jesus 
is to be deposed. ‘But we preach Christ crucified . . . unto the Greeks foolishness.’ 


The Master and His Men, by J. Stuart Holden (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 7s. 6d.), 
Here are fifteen addresses left among the papers of a well-known leader of the Keswick 
Movement. The ‘men’ are the Twelve, with James, the Lord’s Brother, and Zebedee. 
A final address asks: ‘Art thou one of this man’s disciples?” As Dr Holden’s friend, the 
Archbishop of Sydney, writes in a Foreword: ‘He loved to talk of the Master and His 
power over His men, and many became Christ’s men through his ministry.’ 


The Third World Conference on Faith and Order, Lund, 1952, edited by Oliver S., 
Tomkins (S.C.M., 21s.). This volume contains the Report of the Conference to the 
Churches, a survey of the workings of the Faith and Order Movement from 1937 to 
1952, an account of the Proceedings of the Conference, and a number of Appendices, 
including the revised form of ‘the Constitution of the Faith and Order Commission’, 
which is to be submitted to the Evanston Assembly in 1954. 


Why I am not a Roman Catholic, by Kenneth N. Ross (Mowbrays, 7s. 6d.). The writer 
of this book is an Anglican priest who has often ‘defended (the Church of Rome) against 
wrongful attacks’, and who goes so far as to say that the dogmas of the Immaculate 
Conception and Assumption of the Virgin may be true, but who believes that the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility is a pernicious error. He has some other criticisms, but they are 
peripheral. One of the merits of his book is that he eschews general statements and always 
gives ‘chapter and verse’. While he writes in charity, irony now and then breaks in— 
and no wonder. There are chapters in defence of the place of the Church of England in 
the Catholic Church. This book is both interesting because it illustrates the non possum 
of a High Churchman, and useful because it brings the case against Papal Infallibility 
up to date. (There is a tantalizing reference to the Methodist doctrine of Assurance. I am 
not sure that the writer knows what it exactly is). 


BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 


Kierkegaard and the Bible, an Index, by Paul S. Minear and Paul S. Morimoto (Princeton 
Theological Seminary, New Jersey, 75 cents.). . . . The Marriage of Divorced Parsons, a 
Pamphlet for the Guidance of Ministers (a Commission’s Report, Independent Press, 
8d.). . . . Congregationalism—Plus, by Norman Goodall (Independent Press, 3s. 6d.). . . . 
Edward Winslow of the ‘Mayflower’, by W. Sterry-Cooper (obtainable from the author, 
The Beeches, Wolston, Coventyr, 5s. post free). . . . Now Let it Work!, a Paraphrase and 
Running Commentary on the Epistle of James, by T. C. Baird (The Epworth Press, 
1s. 6d.). .. . Healing: Spiritual and other means, by W. L. Northridge (The Epworth 
Press, 1s. 3d.). . . . Father, Forgive Them, Broadcast Talks by John Huxtable (Indepen- 
dent Press, 1s.). . . . “Set down my name, Sir’, by R. K. Walker, (The Epworth Press, 1s.). 
. . . Lectures on four of Shakespeare’s History Plays, by members of the Carnegie Institute 
(Carnegie Press, Pittsburgh). ... The Trial of Jesus (versus Lietzmann), Dr Williams's 
Lecture, by G. D. Kilpatrick (Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.). . .. Hints on Being a Methodist, by 
Donald Rose (The Epworth Press, 9d.).. . . Gods’ Control of Nature and History, Daily 
Bible Reading notes, by Margaret B. Hobling (Friends House, 9d.). . . . How to Pray, 
by Mary F. ‘Vorrall (Methodist Youth Department, 9d.). . . . The Grace of Giving, a 
Study of the Tithe for Salvationists (copies gratis to Ministers from Literary Secretary, 
Salvation Army, London, S.E.5). . . . Proceedings of the Seventh International Council 
of Congregational Churches at St. Andrews (Independent Press, 15s.)... . The Pope’s Men, 
by Nathaniel Micklem (Independent Press, 1s.). 
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NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


The International Review of Missions, October (Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.). 
The Vedanta Philosophy and the Message of Christ, | Carl Keller. 
The Decline and Survival of Christianity in Asia, by G. Francis S. Gray. 
Leprosy: a New Era and a Fresh Challenge (in ), by R. G. Cochrane. 
Teaching them to Read (in Creole): The Literacy Campenni. Hits by HL Ormonde McConnell. 
The Expository Times, September (T. & T. Clark, 1s. 6d.). 
Jesus Christ as Intercessor, by John Mauchline. 
Marcel on Infant Baptism, by H. H. Rowley. 
The Kingdom of God in our Day (and in the New Testament), by A. Victor Murray. 
do, October 
The Problems of Biblical Exposition (in preaching), by H. Cunliffe-Jones. 
Preaching in Eclipse, by James N. Alexander. 
The Priority of Mark (against Dom Butler’s claim for Matthew), by H. G. Wood. 
do, November. 
Reason and Revelation (an ark} synthesis), had Charles Smith. 
Philo and the Fourth Gospel, by R. McL. Wilso: 
Religious Education: The ov he and the Teacher, by H. F. Mathews. 
The Congregational Quarterly, October (Independent Press, 4s. 6d.). 
International Congregationalist Council, St. Andrews—Addresses: 
The Foundation in Christ, by H. F. Lovell Cocks. 
The Freedom of the Church in the Modern State, by Carl H. Schneider. 
The Christian Doctrine of the State, by R. Tudur Jones. 
What Makes a good Hymn?, by W. F. Lofthouse. 
The Hibbert Journal, October (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.). 
Michael Servetus: A Cause Célébre, by H. J. McClachan. 
Cee Judaism’s Prospects, by Emile Marmorstein. 
Theologia Diaboli (re Sartre’s ‘Saint Genet’), by F. H. Heinemann. 
Existentialism and Christian Theology, by E. L. Allen. 
The Harvard Theological Review, June (Harvard University Press, via Oxford “a $1). 
‘Knowledge’ in the Dead Sea ‘Scrolls and Matthew 1125-20, by W. D. Davi 
Sacrifice and Worship among the Jewish Sectarians of the Dead Sea, by foongh M. Baumgarten 
Representative-Christology in the New Testament, by E. L. Allen 
The Journal of Theological Studies, October (Oxford Press, 18s.). 
Some gar Clauses in St Mark’s Gospel, by C. H. Bird. 
Gnosis: Le sens orthodoxe jusqu’aux péres alexandrins, par L. Bouyer. 
Two Astronomical Passages in the Old Testament, by G. R. Driver. 
Ebionite Christianity, by H. H. Schoeps. 


John Rylands Library Bulletin, September (Manchester University Press, 15s.). 


Public and Private Problems in Modern Drama, by Ronald Peacock. 
What is Social History? by H. J. Perkin. 
The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Old Testament Scriptures, by Bleddyn J. Roberts. 
The Book of Ezekiel in Modern Study, by Harold H. Rowley. 
The Journal of Religion, October (Chicago University Press, via Cambridge Press, $1.75.). 
Philosophy and Religion face the Future together, by Nels F. S. Ferré. 
Greek and Christian Views of Time (Plato, Aristotle and Augustine), by Robert E. Cushman. 
The Relation of Theology to Literary Criticism, by Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 
Theology Today, October (Princeton, via Blackwell, Oxford, 5s.). 
The Christian Hope and the Modern World, by Joseph Haroutunian. 
Time and Eternity in Biblical Thought, by Eric C. Rust. 
The Message of Apocalyptic for Today, by Charles T. Fritsch. 
The Hope of Glory and this Present Life, by Douglas V. Steere. 
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Editorial Comments 


N FUTURE each number of The London Quarterly and Holborn Review will 

deal with some special topic of contemporary interest. About half the space 
will be devoted to articles about that subject, written by contributors who have 
some special knowledge of it, and the rest of the magazine will contain the usual 
general articles and reviews. We hope the new plan will add to the Quarterly’s 
interest and usefulness, and that our readers will be pleased with the results of 
this change in policy. 

The present issue contains a larger number of special articles than will be usual— 
indeed there are no general articles in it at all. That is because two anniversaries 
happen to fall close together and one of them is of particular importance. April 30th 
is the centenary of the death of James Montgomery, and March 7th is the third 
jubilee of the founding of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Montgomery made many notable contributions to the life of his own day, but 
the present generation is mainly enriched through his hymns. That is no mean gift. 
When a man writes as many as he did, it is inevitable that most of them should fall 
into disuse; it would not be practicable for our hymn-books to contain over four 
hundred compositions by one man, even if they were all works of genius. But many 
of Montgomery’s hymns are in regular and almost universal use among English- 
speaking peoples, and Dr Erik Routley has rightly called him ‘the greatest of 
Christian lay hymn-writers’. We have therefore included two articles about him 
and, for the added interest of our readers, a few short selections from his poetry 
and less well-known hymns.* 

The third jubilee of the Bible Society calls for more extended treatment. It 
seems fitting that at the time when we honour the society’s devotion and give thanks 
for its work, we should also think about the Book which it exists to make known. 
In addition, therefore, to an article about the Bible Society, we publish a number 
of other contributions about various aspects, discoveries, and uses of the Bible 
itself. 

The jubilee falls at a propitious time. The present generation is showing a new 
interest in the Scriptures. Theologians are more emphatically concerned with the 
Bible than they have been for some time. New translations have been issued one 
after another, and the general public is interested enough to buy them in large 
quantities. The Churches have set up a joint committee for a new and authoritative 
translation which it is hoped will be recognized as an alternative to the Authorized 
Version; two gospels, three important epistles, and three or four Old Testament 
books have already gone through all their stages, and it is hoped that the whole 
New Testament will be ready for printing by the beginning of 1958, though the 
Old Testament will take several years more. There is a new emphasis on the 
teaching of the Bible in our schools, and more and more teachers are fitting them- 
selves to interpret it to their classes. The Roman Church has awakened to the 
importance of Bible reading; Catholic societies for spreading the Scriptures have 
come into being, indulgences are attached to regular Bible study, and in 1943 the 
Pope issued an encyclical which encouraged the study of the Bible and elaborated 
the best means of pursuing it. Countless people who do not attend church services 
* See pages 89, 95, 108, 112, 125, 133, 134-45, 163, 
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and would not think of sitting down to read their Bibles at home nevertheless hear 
a great deal of it read on the radio. Moreover, there is throughout the world a 
vast new reading public. Dr Frank Laubach has since 1935 devoted his life to 
teaching people to read, and so far has been responsible for producing charts in 
239 languages and dialects in 68 different countries. A conservative estimate is 
that sixty million people have already learned to read by his methods. They may 
later on read matter that is undesirable, but, as the article he has written for us 
shows, his purpose is to start them off with biblical material, and he looks upon 
his work as a method of evangelism. 

What the results of this new interest in the Bible are going to be nobody can 
guess. As we all know, it is perfectly possible to read the Bible and reject its truth, 
or to read it without even seeing that there is anything that demands our acceptance, 
or to read it with an individual judgement that, as Bernard Manning said, may 
lead us ‘to Geneva or Canterbury or Rome or Bedlam or the inside of the Great 
Pyramid or the London School of Economics’. Whether we get anything out of it 
depends very largely on how hungry we are. Every year the Bible Society reports 
tell of men and women who have read the Bible for the first time, often apparently 
quite accidentally, and have been brought to Christ as they read. But these are 
always people who are in desperate need, and usually (though not always) very 
consciously so. There is no lack of people today who are in desperate need, and 
one cannot help but suppose that when those who hunger and thirst read the 
Bible they will be filled. 

Those of whom the Bible Society Reports tell us are not only needy; they are 
usually people of simple mind, men and women who are able to go quite directly 
to the truth and have no temptation to lose themselves in critical theories or 
linguistic conundrums. There are many of these also in the world today, and we 
may hope that they, when they read, will see the truth. But there are many, too, 
whose minds are complicated, who see difficulties, who ask hard questions, who, 
because they are sensitive to and conscious of the richness of the life that springs 
up all about them, and the inter-relationships of all its multitudinous growth, have 
to walk along a more difficult path and to push their way forward with determined 
effort and patient care; if they are not given time to do this, they will stumble 
because of the very richness and splendour of the growth. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is just as much for them as for the others, but it will not be surprising if 
they take longer to reach it. There is a way through all this rich and fertile life, 
but it is easy for them to get lost. There are false openings that lure them from the 
main path; sometimes they find that their struggles have tangled and matted 
together all the growth that surrounds them; and very often there are dense 
interlacings made by their companions or predecessors that it takes them some time 
to cut through. 

Nevertheless, this new concern for the Bible is a thing full of hope. Multitudes 
of those who read will mark and learn and inwardly digest. Some will be revived 
suddenly like collapsing men who are at last given food, and others will gradually 
grow in strength and vitality like invalids who recover from their sickness when 
they are put on a proper diet. No doubt there are other influences in the world as 
well as the Bible, and the destructive quality of many of them is well enough known, 
but this new interest in the Scriptures is one of the powerful forces with which the 
Powers of Darkness have to contend. 
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THE BIBLE IN DIALECT 
NGLISH dialect versions are among the curiosities of Bible translation, but 
they are not without a certain value. There are at any rate three which 
deserve attention, and a few notes about them may give rise to some interesting 
speculations. 

Four books of the Bible have been put into Sussex dialect by one who adopts 
the pseudonym of Jim Cladpole. They make no claim to scholarship, though the 
writer has consulted a number of works of biblical criticism, read and considered 
a score of English versions, ‘hobnobbed a liddle bit wid some perfessors’, and 
‘sumtoimes had a chat wid Dr Moulton [Richard G. Moulton] when he lived in 
Tunbridge Wells’. One of the four is the Book of Amos, who is described as ‘A 
Cowman and Local Preacher from Tekoa’. Everybody, of course, talks in Sussex, 
including God himself.—‘I reared up some of your boys to be preachers, And 
of your young men to be Nazirites; Beant dat so, O you children of Israel? Axes de 
Lord.’ ‘I know’, says God, ‘your mort of wrongdoings, And how whopper be your 
sins’. ‘I hate, I be downright sick of your feast days, I doant like your special 
services a bit.’ There is a real sense of actuality in the picture of the women who 
‘nag’ their husbands ‘for money to get drink’, and those who ‘swizzle wine from 
bowls, And use de dearest hair oil’; and there is a quality of vividness in the threat 
that ‘de gurt house ahll be knocked into splinters, And de liddle house into chips’, 
in the ground strewn with ‘a mort of corpses’, and in the fear that the land will ‘goo 
shivery-shakey for dis’. In Mark, the voice from heaven at the baptism of Jesus 
says: ‘You be My Beloved Son, I be main pleased wid Ye!’ Simon’s mother-in-law 
is ‘purty bad wid a fever’; Jesus stretching out his hand to touch the leper is 
‘brimming over wid pity’; John the Baptist is ‘a downright straight and holy man’; 
the disciples rowing in the storm ‘had got middling hard work wid de oars’; and 
the bystander at the crucifixion says, like a typical countryman: ‘Lookye, He be 
calling for Elijah.’ The two comments about his work that pleased the author most 
were that it helped to give some people new light on the Scriptures, and that it 
was just like the way the old people used to talk. 

Some years ago the Rev. J. Barlow Brooks translated Mark and James into 
Lancashire dialect. This version has quite a different quality about it. A good 
example is the narrative of the man with the unclean spirit in the synagogue at 
Capernaum.—‘O of a sudden, while Jesus wer speighkin’, he shouted out, “What ’n 
wi getten t’ do wi’ thee, Jesus o’ Nazareth? Thert come ’ere to pur a stop to eawr 
antics aw s’pose; for wi know thee, reet enoof, ‘Oly one o’ God! An’ Jesus said to 
th’ bad spirit i’ th’ mon, Come! less o’ that neighze, an’ bi gooin’ out on ‘im. 
An’ th’ spirit throwed th’ mon in a fit an’ coom out on ’im, makin’ a big ‘ulaboloo. 
An’ them as were waatchin’ wer dumfounded, an’ started axin’ one another, What’s 
th’ idea o’ this? We’n ne’er seen nowt o’ this soart afore! Aye! an’ back’t wi’ 
miricles an’ o! ’E ordthers th’ devils about, an’ they an to do as ’e tells um, too!’ 
In the parable of the sower, the seed that fell on the rocky ground ‘sprouted afore 
yo’ could say Jack Robinson’; in the story of Jairus, the ruler of the synagogue 
says to Jesus, ‘Mi little dowther’s deein’! Do please come an’ lay yer ’onds on ’er 
80's ’00 con begin to mend, an’ live’, and when Jesus gets to his house he finds ‘ther 
wer a reglar to-do’; in the parable of the wicked husbandmen, the master of the 
vineyard, sending his beloved son, says, ‘Surelee, they’ll respect mi own lad’; 
Peter on the Mount of Transfiguration is ‘flummox’t’, and the Pharisees on the 
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day of questions were ‘flabbergasted’. The Book of James comes out very well 
in Lancashire, as a short extract will show—‘An’ what’s th’ good o’ talkin’ about 
faith if we’re doin’ nowt? That'll save nobry. If a brother or sisther wer stark-nak’t 
an’ clemmed, an’ yo’ said to um, Go whom, an’ get warrmed, an’ yer bellies filled, 
an’ yet yo’ gan um nowt; what good would that be to um?” 

The third example, if we may be allowed to call it an English dialect, is The 
New Testament in Braid Scots by the Rev. William W. Smith. The chapter headings 
in themselves show that we have now come into a different world, and promise us 
stories about ‘bannocks and speldrins’ [loaves and fishes], ‘the puir daft laddie’, 
‘the man that com i’ the mirk, and gaed awa i’ the licht’ [Nicodemus], “Tammas’ 
who was ‘dour aboot believin’, and Ananias and Sapphira who ‘lee’t aboot the 
siller’. If we turn to the lament over Jerusalem, we read: ‘Eh, Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 
wha slays the prophets and stanes the messengers sent to her! Hoo aft and fain 
would I hae gaither’t thy bairns thegither, like as a hen gaithers her cleckin aneath 
her wings!—and ye wadna.’ In 1 Corinthians 13 we have: ‘Gin aiblins I be speakin 
wi’ a’ the tongues o’ men and o’ Angels, and want love, I am nae mair nor dunnerin 
brass, or a jinglin cymbal.’ And in the following chapter we find: ‘For gin the 
trumpet gie a wafflin soond, wha wull pit on his graith for the fecht?’ The first 
verse of chapter 16 in the same epistle reads: ‘Noo, anent the siller for the saunts, 
e’en as I gae orders to the Kirks o’ Galatia, sae e’en do ye.’ The writer to the 
Hebrews records that the Egyptians, trying to pass through the Red Sea were 
‘whamml’t ower’, and 1 Peter says that the ‘buskin’ of wives must ‘no be ootward— 
the braidin o’ hair, and wearing o’ gowd, and dinkin-oot in braws’. But perhaps 
the most significant verse of them all is Romans 8, where Paul says: “The Spirit 
himsel is joint witness wi’ oor spirit, that we are bairns o’ God.’ There is something 
more warmly affectionate and homely in the word ‘bairns’ than there is in ‘children’. 

The effect of these dialects is in every case to add a certain vividness to the 
narrative, a feeling of being in touch with real people and real experiences, a 
sense of actuality; they produce an effect rather like that of those medieval pictures 
where the artist’s contemporaries and fellow countrymen, wearing their everyday 
clothes, are put into the sacred scenes. But it will be seen that each dialect has its 
own characteristic ‘feel’. It has certain overtones and a certain attitude that it 
adds to the story in spite of itself. Sussex gives an atmosphere of simple country- 
folk; Lancashire has a certain truculence and blunt forthrightness; and Braid 
Scots has a mixture of dignity and homeliness, combined with an imaginative 
quality that is hard to describe. It is not unimportant for us to remember that 
standard English also adds its own quality to the Scriptures, and that we have to 
allow for it in our reading. J. ALAN Kay 
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THE WIDER DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES 


Reflections on the 150th anniversary of the Bible Society 


HE BRITISH and Foreign Bible Society was born on 7th March 1804. That 
it has survived the vicissitudes of this revolutionary period of the world’s 
history is remarkable. It was born at a time when earnest men founded societies for 
all sorts of purposes, mostly ephemeral. The reason the Bible Society endured 
when others died is not far to seek: its aim was—and is—starkly simple, concrete, 
and easily grasped by anyone who has even the slightest serious concern with the 
Christian Religion. To make the source book of the Faith available to men in the 
languages they speak is surely the most elementary sanity ; the only odd thing is that 
the Church was so slow in taking it seriously in hand. When the Society was founded 
the Scriptures existed in some seventy languages out of the two thousand tongues 
spoken on the face of the earth. Today, we have the whole Bible in two hundred 
tongues, the complete New Testament in 253, some single book or books of the 
Bible in 612, and selections in another ninety-seven. You can say that some part of 
the Bible now exists in the languages spoken by four-fifths of the population of the 
globe; while about 1,000 tongues still await investigation. Moreover, an increasing 
demand for the Scriptures in colloquial speech, free from archaisms, has led to 
revisions being put in hand in fifty languages. The main point about such figures is 
that they show clearly that we are still at the early stages of an immense task which 
is basic to the Christian enterprise in the world. 

Birthdays are occasions when the elderly look back and the young look forward. 
A Society which is alive must do both, for it is both young and old, and it is also 
wise to look round at the contemporary world. Looking back, we are aware of vast 
changes. When the Bible Society was founded, England was in the throes of the 
struggle with Napoleon, the Younger Pitt was out of office, invasion was imminent, 
and the future looked about as dark as at any time in our history. Yet the men who 
founded the Society—men like William Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay, Charles 
Grant, and Joseph Hardcastle—knew of a source of hope and vitality which was 
independent of circumstance: they were of the ‘Clapham Sect’, offspring of the 
Evangelical Revival. The very occasion which brought them together arose out of a 
dearth of Bibles in Welsh when Wales had been shaken by religious revival into a 
passionate desire for literacy and for the Word of God. When Joseph Hughes rose 
in the meeting of the Religious Tract Society in 1802 and suggested the formation 
of a society to supply Wales with Bibles and added, ‘And if for Wales, why not for 
the Kingdom, why not for the world?’, his words reached the hearts of men who 
were undismayed by the temporal because the roots of their life were deep in the 
eternal. 

From the first the interest of the Society was world-wide. One of the earliest 
translations published, even in 1804, was the Gospel of St John in the Mohawk 
language! The early records speak of grants of Scriptures for French prisoners of 
war, for penal settlements overseas, and for Italy and Germany. Within a decade 
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agents of the Society were travelling the Continent, in spite of its confusion and 
wars. It was in 1812 that Paterson obtained the permission of the Czar of Russia to 
found a Bible Society in his dominions, even though—or perhaps because— 
Napoleon was in Moscow! To read these records is to be aware of the heroic age of 
Christian Missions. Carey and his colleagues were busy in Serampore putting the 
Scriptures into the languages of the Far East; Morrison in Canton, at the danger of 
his life and in spite of the ridicule of ‘those who knew’, was patiently translating 
the New Testament into Chinese. Beneath the conflict of empires this steady 
purpose went forward, and with gathering momentum. At home the Bible Society 
was able to provide a rallying point for Christians of diverse obedience; in its work 
they discovered all the excitement of mutual recognition across the hardened 
frontiers of their opposed Churchmanship. 

Yet how much of the world was then either totally unknown or closed to the 
west! China, Japan, Korea were sketchily known and firmly sealed against 
Christianity. Africa was simply a vast coast-line within which was mystery and 
death. Australia was a means of getting rid of undesirable elements from the 
British Isles. The New World was still taking form, and south of it lay the almost 
legendary lands of South America. Fifty years later, on the occasion of the First 
Jubilee of the Society, much of this had changed. China had opened her doors and 
Christian missions were established there. In 1852 the T’ai-p’ing insurrection 
almost brought to power a party which was highly favourable to Christianity, and 
hope was running so high that one of the Jubilee aims was to print and circulate a 
million New Testaments in Chinese! India also had ceased to be dominated by the 
anti-missionary East India Company and the work of Carey and his colleagues was 
already bearing fruit. Protestantism had begun to stir in South America, largely 
through the efforts of those courageous colporteurs who took the Bible in Spanish 
and Portuguese into the cities and mining-camps of this raw continent. New 
Zealand had finished the Maori wars and was set on an enlightened racial policy 
which has borne remarkable fruit. But Africa remained, dark and enigmatical, a 
great question-mark on the map. 

By 1854, then, the outline of the modern world was already discernible. The 
Industrial Revolution drove men to seek markets in all the world. The continuing 
impulse of Christian missions sent an increasing number of men and women to the 
ends of the earth to evangelize peoples unheard of by their grandparents. The end 
of the century saw the whole world open to Christian witness and the Bible Society 
facing an immense opportunity. 

Men in 1904 had little premonition of what the new century had in store for 
them. “The Good Queen’ was only three years dead and the Edwardian era had 
opened with promise and hope. The Boer War was over; its settlement seemed to 
hold the pattern of enlightened and liberal administration of colonial territories. If 
there was less Victorian goodness about, there was an immense buoyancy in the air 
and the barometer seemed to stand firmly at ‘Fair’. Yet the next fifty years were to 
shake that stable world to its foundations in two shattering world wars and the rise 
of revolutionary movements beside which the French Revolution appears like the 
premonitory tremors of an earthquake. 

So we come to the second obligation laid on us by a birthday: to look round us. 
It is notoriously difficult to assess the contemporary situation fairly, and easy to 
draw too bright or too gloomy a picture. In this article we must adopt a particular 
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standpoint: that of a Society deeply concerned to get the Bible into men’s hands in 
their native tongues, so that they may be taken to the sources of Christian faith. 
Looking at the world with this interest dominant in our minds, the first thing we 
see is that half the world is closed to us. Russia, China, Rumania, Bulgaria, East 
Germany, Tibet, Afghanistan are all in varying degrees ‘closed lands’. Yet this is 
not the whole story: a hundred years of missionary work in China has left a Christian 
community there—and a Bible Society still able to work. In Russia the Orthodox 
Church and the Baptists are able to publish at least some religious literature. In 
East Germany, while Bibles can seldom be imported they can be printed and dis- 
tributed, and the Church remains firm. Even in Tibet we know that copies of the 
Tibetan Bible have got into a number of Buddhist Monasteries and are being 
studied there. Meanwhile, immense opportunity confronts the Society elsewhere: 
in Africa, in South America, in Australasia, in the Carribean. Moreover, wherever 
the Church is most up against it, men are turning to the Bible in a new way and, in 
places where persecution and danger are daily realities, it is the Christians most 
deeply rooted in the Biblical Truth who stand firmest. Even in our own country the 
very estrangement of men from the Bible is beginning to make a rediscovery of its 
message both possible and exciting, while the remarkable success of the recent 
spate of modern translations of the Scriptures shows how eagerly the truth of the 
Bible may be sought once its seventeenth-century language has been penetrated. 

The present, then, offers us more than enough scope: what of the future? It 
would be a bold man who would dare to lay down any ‘blue-print’ for the next fifty 
years. All we can say is that the Church will need Bibles in the vernacular on an 
increasing scale. The great, silent revolution of our age, deeper than any of the 
obvious and noisy ones, springs from the determination of men to learn to read. 
From being the virtual monopoly of the few, reading must, in the next decades, 
inevitably become the birthright of the common man. Already in India, to take but 
one example, the total circulation of the Scriptures (just over a million copies a 
year) only just keeps pace with the rise in literacy. One of the problems before us is 
how to satisfy the normal—and growing—needs of the Churches abroad for 
Scriptures, and at the same time put appropriate large-type Gospels into the hands 
of these millions of new readers. That this is urgent is plainly seen from the way in 
which non-Christian and anti-Christian agencies are preparing to buy up the 
opportunity. 

The tasks which open out before us in the immediate future are so large that they 
will only be achieved if we are able to supplement our tried methods with more 
modern ones. Most people who know anything about the Bible Society have heard 
of the colporteurs—the men who take the books to the towns and villages and sell 
them. But a man on foot with a bag of books is a slow agent on whom to be wholly 
dependent. There are certain places—notably Persia and Central Africa—where a 
Bible Van equipped with a cinema projector could do ten times as much work, and 
where this is possible we should use such methods. Moreover, we need more 
adequate and permanent centres from which the work of distribution can be 
organized in places where the opportunity is large. Above all, we need to be able 
to expand our already enormous output of books to meet the existing needs and to 
prepare for those just round the corner. The closed countries will one day open to 
us. All this gives urgency to the Jubilee Appeal in 1954: we must re-equip the 
Society for its future tasks. 
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But of what use is this broadcasting of the Scriptures? Is it not in fact a very 
dangerous thing to do? What if the Bible is misunderstood? Soren Kierkegaard, 
the Danish theologian, is said to have been so horrified at the thought that he 
proposed to found a Society to gather up again all the Bibles the Bible Society was 
distributing! The excellent Africa number of Life published last June contained 
an introductory article by Alexander Campbell in which he referred to ‘the racial 
clash between black and white’ which ‘is also . . . a class war of rich and poor. 
Because of this war, every colonial government in Africa is busily banning “‘sub- 
versive literature’’. But on no banned list is the book that bas been often responsible 
for fanning the flames of African nationalism and anti-white feeling. This is the 
Bible.’ He went on to point to the African sects which have sprung up in recent 
years, based wholly or for the most part on the Old Testament. ‘Africans have taken 
to the first five books of the Bible like ducks to water, but only in order to refute 
the missionaries.’ It is perhaps significant that a leading French Catholic paper in 
the Congo referred to this article in deploring the distribution of the Old Testa- 
ment alone. 

The Roman Catholic Church of course takes a definite line about this : the Church 
is the guardian and interpreter of Scripture and to leave the Bible to the vagaries 
of private judgement is dangerous. So, although there has been a notable turning 
to Bible Study in certain Catholic quarters, it must always be subject to the 
authority of the priest; the Bible may be read only within the setting of the Church. 
They point—and, let us admit, with some justification—to the proliferation of 
Protestant sects, particularly in Africa, as evidence of the fatal consequences of the 
indiscriminate and undiscriminating reading of the Bible. 

There is here a very deep issue. We all of us have some canons of interpretation 
which we bring with us to a study of the Bible, even though they may be uncon- 
scious and inarticulate: we absorb them from early teaching in home or Sunday- 
school; we react from them or assimilate them further; we use them inevitably in 
our understanding of the text. But suppose the Bible is read by a mind without any 
such presuppositions—or with totally different assumptions? By, say, a Muslim or 
a Hindu or a pagan? Suppose it is taken up by a western secularized person with no 
Christian background at all? What is there to guarantee that people like these will 
get the right impression? Nothing whatever apart from their possible contact with 
a representative of one of the Christian traditions who can ‘explain it’. The 
Ethiopian Eunuchs of our day are many, and their question is the same as in the 
days of Philip: ‘How can I understand unless some man guide me?’ And history 
is strewn with the wreckage due to misunderstanding the message of Scripture, so 
it is a serious matter. 

The basic question is whether this risk is worth taking or not. The risk is there 
all right, but is it worth taking in order at all costs to bring men and women quickly 
to the sources of Christian faith in Christ Jesus? They may, indeed, lose their way— 
but they are lost already; and what can even the most orthodox Church do for them 
except introduce them to Christ? Moreover, while there are endless examples of 
men getting religion all wrong because of a misreading of Scripture, these examples 
are found within the Church itself as well as outside it, and the much more sig- 
nificant thing is the number who get it right. The fact is that the Bible never stands 
alone; we have to reckon with the Book and the Holy Spirit of the living God. 

The Bible Society therefore rests on the decision that the risk is worth taking— 
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indeed that it is inescapable. That does not mean that men and women converted 
by the Scriptures do not need to be grafted into the Church. Clearly they do—and 
clearly that is what happens. I know of no instance of a person made captive by the 
Christ of the Gospels who has not sought out a Christian community and joined 
himself to it. And let it be understood that the vast majority of the five and a half 
million books distributed annually by the Bible Society are Gospels, and that many 
of these are offered to men by members of Christian Churches as part of the 
evangelistic task of the Church. 

We celebrate in 1954 a hundred and fifty years of concentrated work on the trans- 
lation and distribution of the Bible. It is part—a vital and essential part—of that 
total missionary movement which has made so deep an impact on the world. We 
do so with thanksgiving, with awareness that the task is still incomplete, and with 
faith that what God has begun He will enable and fulfil. Joun Eric FENN 





Hymn for a Solemn Assembly 


Command thy blessing from above, 

O God, on all assembled here; 

Behold us with a Father's love, 

While we look up with filial fear. 
Command thy blessing, Jesus, Lord; 
May we thy true disciples be; 

Speak to each heart the mighty word, 
Say to the weakest—‘Follow me.’ 
Command thy blessing in this hour, 
Spirit of truth, and fill the place 

With humbling and with healing power, 
With killing and with quickening grace. 
O Thou, our Maker, Saviour, Guide, 
One true eternal God confess’ d| 

Whom Thou hast join’d may none divide, 
None dare to curse whom Thou hast bless’d. 


With Thee and these for ever found, 

May all the souls who here unite, 

With harps and songs thy throne surround, 
Rest in thy love and reign in light. 





THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 


NY SERIOUS discussion of the Bible will always include some attempt to 
re-state the Church’s conviction of its authority. This is not because in any 
generation that authority is ever in doubt. Whether we turn to the recent period 
of liberal theology or back to the dogmatic rigidity of the seventeenth century, or, 
indeed, to any other period of the Church’s history, at no time is there any tendency 
to deny the authority of Scripture. Different schools and theological fashions derive 
it from very differing premises and they may well present it in very differing guises, 
and even appear to make of the Bible very different realities, but their common 
interest is always the Bible and their common recognition is that it possesses an 
authority which no Christian can ignore. 

It is this which gives the present writer his justification in turning again to this 
much-handled subject. He does so, not because Cunliffe-Jones, Hebert, Rowley, 
Knox (to name but a few of those who have contributed to the discussion in the 
last decade) have failed to say the things that ought to be said, but rather because, 
as is your theology, so will be your account of biblical authority; so that it is not 
without some importance to ask: What does one whose ecclesiastical tradition is 
Methodist, whose critical approach to the Bible is unfettered (he fondly hopes) by 
any consideration but that of truth, and whose religious sympathies are strongly 
with the renewed emphasis on biblical theology—what account does such a one 
give of scriptural authority? 

It might be thought that a spiritual son of John Wesley, that staunch homo unius 
libri, would be committed to a rigid belief in the inerrancy of scripture; but only 
by those who have not learnt to question narrowly our father’s account of himself. 
In language and in theory he was a verbal inspirationist and a convinced upholder 
of biblical inerrancy. In practice, he was not only prepared when necessary to 
subordinate the plain sense of scripture to theological necessity, but even in one 
instance of religious difficulty to give currency to a translation which he knew quite 
well was inaccurate. When it came to the pinch Wesley was as free from a mechanical 
obedience to Holy Writ as any of the moderns. The significant feature in Wesley’s 
profound regard for the Bible was that in it he found a gospel which he could 
believe in and commend to others. His true sons are those who, in this age, can 
discover in the same Bible the same gospel and who believe that they are com- 
mitted to its proclamation. 

I say ‘in this age’ because no intelligent Christian can ignore the mass of factual 
material which can now be brought to bear upon the biblical account of Hebrew 
history and origins, nor lightly dismiss modern scientific theory with regard to 
creation and cosmology. It is nowadays clear that in the Bible we have to do with 
such categories as myth and legend as well as with history. The material from 
Nusi in Mesopotamia has, it is true, shown that the patriarchal narratives are to be 
recognized as legend rather than (as was the tendency not so long ago) to be thought 
of as myth, and the historicity of Abraham and his immediate descendants may 
now be accepted as the substratum of fact around which legend has clustered; 
but a factual biography of the patriarchs is as impossible today as it was thirty 
years ago. Similarly, no amount of silt discovered at Ur or elsewhere can sub- 
stantiate the historicity of the Flood, though it can indicate that myths are con- 
structed on the basis of familiar phenomena—which, however, is something no 
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one would dream of disputing. The early and late accounts of Samuel do not display 
a figure of anything like commensurable proportions; the biblical evidence for the 
date of the Exodus is not homogeneous; and Matthew’s account of the Resurrection 
and his presentation of the Magi have been influenced by legend-fashioning ten- 
dencies. These are familiar examples of view-points widely shared by intelligent 
Christians who are not conscious of being unduly radical in their approach to the 
biblical writings. There are few today who would believe it right—that is, pleasing 
to the Holy Spirit who informs and makes sensitive their consciences—to cling to 
the biblical account of historical fact, in the face of evidence or cogent argument 
pointing to a modification of that account. Some, indeed, there are, and in some 
circles they would appear to be a growing number; but they are not those who are 
best equipped in the demanding disciplines of biblical study, nor are they those 
(despite their success with a certain type of the Church’s rank and file, amongst 
whom enthusiastic and unreflective youth are well-represented) whose spiritual 
maturity has evinced itself to the Church as a whole. It is not they who speak with 
greatest power to our age; nor is it they who have played a leading role in the new 
fact of our times, the coming together of the divisions within the Church. The 
Holy Spirit has never been the ally of Fundamentalism, a fact which is well illus- 
trated by dominical and apostolic citation of Old Testament Scripture in the New. 

But what of the renewed interest in biblical theology? Will that not encourage in 
those who share it a return to dogmatism and an uncritical acceptance of older 
attitudes to the Bible? Many who maintain the freedom of the critical approach to 
Scripture and yet who welcome the return to biblical theology are roundly accused, 
not merely of sitting on the fence, but of attempting to be on both sides of it, at one 
and the same time—a feat, they are told, achieved only by so rapid an oscillation 
from one position to the other that the eye is deceived into registering the same 
image in two different places simultaneously. But this duplicity—and we may per- 
haps be allowed to use the word in its strictly philological sense—is only a sup- 
position of those who have not understood the true character of biblical theology. 
If this latter were merely a systematized series of propositions drawn indiscrimin- 
ately from all parts of Scripture, so that the ability to support orthodox dogma by 
an appropriate tag, used without reference to its context, was its chief concern, 
the biblical theologian must either be a verbal inspirationist or guilty indeed of 
intellectual duplicity—and here we are forced to use the word in its more usual 
sense. Rather, we use the term to denote that theology which uses biblical concepts 
rather than philosophical, which begins from biblical premises in the further 
elaboration of doctrine, but above all views the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, 
as religiously homogeneous, despite minor variations in individual parts. Read 
over against each other, the Christology of the Synoptics and of the Fourth Gospel 
appear to be poles apart. Viewed in the unity of God’s Word, they become two 
voices, speaking in differing dialects but proclaiming fundamentally the same thing: 
‘the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God’ or ‘the Word become flesh’. Moreover, 
the Living God of the Old Testament is recognizably the same God as ‘He that 
spared not His own Son but delivered him up for us all’. For only so purposive a 
God as the Yahweh of the Old Testament could have achieved so dynamic an act 
as the Incarnation and the Cross. What, then, the return to biblical theology 
rejoices in is the theological unity of the Bible, and many of us have found that 
here is a theology which a man may believe, by which he may live and in which he 
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may die. It is many years since we had a Protestant theology which enabled ‘our 
people’ to ‘die well’. 

Thus we return to our main subject, recognizing that in trying to give an account 
of the authority of the Bible from this point of view, we have to reckon with two 
major factors: on the one hand, the solid worth of the past one hundred and fifty 
years of biblical criticism and the enduring results of the general course of that 
criticism; and on the other, the tested truth of the Bible as a revelation which 
gives us a true account of God, of our world and of ourselves. 


The word ‘authority’ has two very different shades of meaning. There is that in 
which the authority is compulsive (‘executive’ authority}—as for example, that of 
the State; and that which wins our recognition of its right to be an authority 
(‘oracular’ authority)—for example, that of an outstanding scholar on his own 
particular subject. The former disallows any dissent: the latter neither has nor 
seeks any such power. Clearly the Bible’s authority is of the second kind. This 
may be recognized by a glance at its authorship. Criticism has revealed that it is 
not the production of a few well-known individuals, who though they might be 
geniuses, might also be very unbalanced and idiosyncratic, but that it has arisen 
out of the day-to-day, century-to-century life of the Church—both Old Israel and 
New. The Bible, we may say, is the product of a people; it is, humanly speaking, a 
folk-achievement. Thus we do not say that the Bible can compel our judgement by 
pronouncing dogmatically on any particular issue, but that it wins our assent in 
virtue of its greater wisdom and familiarity with the subject, and the fact that its 
judgement is backed by a thousand years of knowing God. But it does not always 
win that assent: I have yet to meet the Methodist who was prepared to accept 
Hebrews 6*-* at its face value, any more than Wesley was himself. Thus the 
authority of the Bible is immense, but by its very nature as ‘oracular’ it is not 
infallible. 

If we recognize that the Bible is by and large a folk-achievement, we come very 
much nearer to the biblical evaluation of authorship. The anthological nature of the 
prophetic books, and the anonymity of so many of the biblical writings point to the 
often-forgotten fact that who-said-it was of secondary importance to what-was-said. 
Thus if we decide on mature reflection that Isaiah 2s.—Micah 4:-s is neither 
the composition of Isaiah nor Micah, that does not make the slightest difference 
to the spiritual quality of the oracle. Many an unknown, unimportant prophet 
was inspired (perhaps on one occasion only) to speak the word of God as truly 
as Isaiah himself. Nor need the ‘scribal interpolations’ so beloved of some com- 
mentators be excised from a writing; we are to take it whole, as it has come to 
us, interpolations and all, and to see it as the production of the people of God, 
rather than as the personal composition of one author. Indeed, we might even 
argue that the uninterpolated book has less claim upon us, because it shows no 
signs of having been pored over by the community at large and of having received 
corrective and corroborative comment at their hands. But if the contemporary 
attitude is to take the Bible whole and to include the interpolations within the area 
of inspiration, so to speak, rather than to exclude them, we can no longer proclaim 
the ‘unique’ inspiration of the Bible, nor need we any more ask how the Bible’s 
inspiration differs from that of Pilgrim’s Progress or Wesley’s hymns. There is 
only one manner of inspiration, and that is when the Holy Spirit quickens a man’s 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 93 
mind to reach after and express realities larger than he knows. That inspiration 
reveals itself in painter and musician, preacher and poet, prophet and scientist. 
In the highest moments of creative activity there is always the element of ecstasy, 
more violently displayed in some personalities and roles than in others, and in 
some accompanied by psychological phenomena which include trance, vision and 
voice. The intensity of inspiration shows itself in the case of the prophets, in ecstasy 
and the sudden moment of blinding insight, but no one is going to argue that 
the Fourth Gospel is less inspired because its author (if we may judge from his 
style) meditated long and prayerfully before he gave birth to his profound sim- 
plicities, and because his experience was free from the psychological concomitants 
attendant on that of the prophets. There are undoubtedly degrees of inspiration, 
but there is no line of demarcation between biblical and other writings. The Holy 
Spirit did not cease to inspire after the age of Ezra, despite Johanan ben Zakkai 
and the Synod of Jamnia; nor did He cease to inspire after the apostolic age. 
Indeed, we might well blame the Church for not having continued the good work 
of early generations, in that she has not compiled the third volume of the scriptural 
trilogy: Old Testament, New Testament, and Sacred Writings. Surely Athanasius’ 
De Incarnatione would have had its place in the theological section of such a third 
canon, and John and Charles would have played the part of the sons of Korah to 
Watts’s Asaph in the Book of Hymns. But such blame would be ill-accorded, 
because the very richness of the Spirit’s out-poured inspiration defeats the idea 
of such a collection—it could never be contained in a third canonical work, but 
only, as Wesley saw, in a ‘Christian Library’. But just because such a third volume 
has never been added, that does not mean that its materials do not exist: they do, 
and we can draw no line of demarcation between them and the other sacred writings 
more formally gathered into a canon; nor indeed any such line between ‘sacred’ 
and ‘profane’, since they appear to be categories of which the Holy Spirit is 
strangely ignorant. To say, then, that the Bible is ‘the inspired Word of God’ 
cannot say anything of the manner of its inspiration, nor make any claim for 
uniqueness under that head: it is rather the especial relation of these scriptures to 
the unique events with which they are concerned which gives them their unique 
character. 

This conclusion would appear to be something less than the traditional Christian 
estimate of the Bible would require. But a little closer investigation may convince 
us that this is not so. For these accounts of the history of the Hebrews, of the words 
and work of Jesus, and the activities of His Church, have an especial character in 
that they have a unique proximity to those events. All other accounts are secondary, 
dependent on these. They are unique in the sense that they literally have no rivals— 
a point which Mr Robert Graves’s latest so-called reconstruction kindly serves to 
emphasize. But even more important is the fact that those writings are not merely 
descriptive of, but are produced by, the unique events they describe, and are 
themselves part of the context of those events and play a great role in preparing 
for them and shaping them. Moreover, they are indeed folk-creations rather than 
the work of specified authors, but the folk in question are the people of God. From 
these facts three very important considerations derive. 

The Bible will always have the authority normally attaching to primary sources; 
and the more significant the events to which they relate, the more significant are 
the sources. Mr Pepys’s Diary is a primary witness both to his jealousy concerning 
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his wife and his devotion to the affairs of the Navy, but the value of the Diary for 
the student of English history depends upon the latter. Since the growth of the 
English Navy is ‘closely related to large imperial issues, we may say that the Diary’s 
significance as primary witness is greater in the latter instance than in the former; 
the zeal concerns more people and influences the course of events more profoundly 
than does the jealousy. But if you possess writings which are a unique, primary 
source for events which are of universal import, in that the destiny of all mankind 
is decided by them, then the universal significance of the events must lift the 
writings to an unchallengeable position above all other human compositions. If 
God really did become man and die for our salvation, it is not to be wondered at 
that the Bible is the world’s best-seller and the book more earnestly studied and 
more widely read than any other. 

The second consideration derives from the fact that these writings are not the 
reportings of some detached observer, but are themselves part of the history they 
relate. In Kings we read of the dramatic clash of Yahweh and Baal on Mount 
Carmel, and of the victory of Yahwism, but in Deuteronomy we possess the major 
instrument which perfected that victory, and which enabled the Jews to survive 
exile and continue to be God’s people. In Acts we read of Paul’s missionary 
journeys, but in Corinthians we have an actual piece of Paul’s missioning in our 
hands. Thus we can participate in the history of the people of God with an un- 
exampled immediacy. But what is this so-called ‘history’ of God’s people? Was it 
not the ‘I—Thou relationship’ of the Church with God? And since it was in that 
relationship that God was known, we are, when we take up Deuteronomy and 
Corinthians, handling the very media by which God revealed Himself. If God is 
known in history by His redemptive acts, then these documents are not the mere 
record of history; they are history. They are instances of His redemptive acts. It 
was through these very writings that He revealed Himself to the Church; if we 
study them carefully we shall find Him still revealing Himself through them to us. 
The Bible does not therefore merely contain the Word of God: it is God’s Word. 

The final consideration is one that concerns the editorial activities of the Holy 
Spirit. The Bible is of such consequence to the Church that we cannot believe that 
the role it has played among us was wholly unanticipated by God. Herein lies the 
truth behind the exaggerated doctrines of the pre-existent Torah or the eternal 
Koran: scriptures so important as the ‘book-religions’ believe them to be cannot, 
they feel, have arisen fortuitously or without any supervision by God. We do 
not need to flirt with ideas of heavenly, archetypal copies and the eternity of the 
Gospels, but we must not on the other hand overlook the work of the Spirit in 
the minds of the embryo-apocalyptists who gave Isaiah its final shape; or in those 
who, instead of rewriting J and E, carefully preserved them for a later age; or again, 
in the mind of Luke, as he talked with this eye-witness and that, to gather his 
material together. It seems to me, at least, that often some trivial scrap of prophetic 
jetsam and flotsam, or some snatch from the rag-bag of Hebrew story and rhyme, 
was included apparently fortuitously, but in reality at the prompting of the Holy 
Spirit. For He foresaw the need of a later time and the way in which that fragment 
could be a significant part in the mosaic pattern, although those who worked at it 
were not merely ignorant of the over-all design, but quite unaware that any pattern 
was being shaped at all. When Lamech’s nursery-rhyme boast that he required 
vengeance seventy-seven times was slipped by J into his saga, he had no knowledge 
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that one day that braggart jingle would provide the foil to Jesus’ great saying of the 
forgiveness that reaches to seventy times seven. When some jingoistic hot-head 
prophesied military conquest for the northern tribes by which ‘Galilee of the 
nations’ would become glorious, and some wistful editor added it to a peculiarly 
gloomy and obscure Isaiah oracle, by way of compensatory optimism, neither had 
the slightest notion that Galilee would indeed be made for ever glorious because 
Jesus grew up there. But the Spirit knew, and fore-provided for these balancing 
patterns, these anticipations and fulfilments. That is why the Bible is such a unity: 
it is a jigsaw of interlocking pieces which, put together, portray the Divine Person. 
And all the parts, not just the passages we like, but all the parts, Old Testament and 
New, are there because the Spirit wanted them to be. The parts He rejected—for 
example, Ecclesiasticus or the Shepherd of Hermas, or perhaps The Book of 
Jashar—are not necessarily of less intrinsic worth than the pieces He chose. But 
He was working to an overall pattern, into which Esther fitted as the Wisdom of 
Solomon did not, though we have no doubt which is the more spiritual composition. 

The illustration of the jigsaw puzzle can, also, be used to summarize the change 
that has come over biblical studies. Our grandfathers saw the Bible whole, as one 
indivisible unity of Scripture, and a verse from the Psalms could prove our Lord’s 
divinity as truly as the Epistle to the Hebrews could offer indisputable evidence 
on Melchizedek’s parentage. Our fathers discovered, however, that it was not a 
unity, but an amazingly intricate jigsaw, and they delighted to disentangle not 
merely J,E,D and P, but also J* and J* R’*, or MK, L, M, Proto-Luke and Q. To 
distinguish between ‘genuine’ passages and to discard interpolations seemed to 
them the only way of getting back to ‘the Galilean Gospel’ or the ‘original’ Psalm. 
We their children try to have—and some of us believe we do have—the advantages 
of both these points of view. We can see the Bible as a mosaic; but its human 
‘author’ is the people of God, Old Israel and New, and there are no such categories 
as ‘genuine’, ‘original’, and ‘interpolation’. It is all God’s Word. But we can also 
see it whole, as a significant unity, which has for its divine editor the Holy Spirit, 
and which speaks authoritatively the Word of God. And it is because we see the 
Bible thus, that, as Methodists who again have a biblical gospel to preach, and as 
Bible students who have found not a poorer but a richer truth, and as Christians 
who stand where all their fathers stood in receiving the Holy Scriptures as God’s 
Word, we can join with thankfulness and with humility in the celebration of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s past one hundred and fifty years, and sincerely 
ask God’s continued blessing on its future. STANLEY BRICE FROST 





From the Hymn ‘Heaven is a place of rest from sin,’ 


Firm in his footsteps may we tread, 
Learn every lesson of his love: 

And be from grace to glory led, 
From heaven below to heaven above. 















THE RISE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY 


I 


HE MODERN concern for biblical theology is both a product of critical 
scholarship and a reaction against it. It is therefore necessary to begin with 
the critical movement and try to discover its dominant theme. 

The effect of this movement was to break up the dogmatic interpretation of the 
Bible—that is to say, the method of using the Bible as primarily a source-book of 
illustrations and proof-texts for the Church’s dogmatic position. This is a per- 
sistent temptation. It makes the Bible subservient to a philosophical standpoint 
(as, for example, the Aristotelian philosophy of the middle ages) with which it 
may have few points of contact, but which in fact provides the main guide for 
constructing the rounded system of theology needed to express Christian dogma. 
Fortunately the Bible has power to break the fetters that have bound it, and to set 
men thinking in new and exciting ways. Something of the kind happened at the 
Reformation. In the hands of Luther the Bible came alive and gave the impetus to 
what has been called Luther’s Copernican revolution, i.e. his total reversal of what 
had been the orthodox understanding of the central theme of Christian theology. 
The challenge to orthodoxy was not made in the name of a non-theological 
religious experience, but in the name of a thorough-going theological conception 
that was disclosing itself, with transforming power, within the Bible. The modern 
rediscovery of biblical theology has gone for some of its inspiration to Luther; as 
it also has to Calvin, whose exegetical genius produced a massive series of biblical 
commentaries which are, in some ways, more valuable than the Institutes. But 
this tradition has been as little proof against the temptation to impose an orthodox 
scheme on the Bible (instead of letting the Bible speak for itself) as have the 
Catholic, or Protestant Fundamentalist, or Second Adventist traditions. 

This method of treating the Bible was brought into question by critical scholar- 
ship. It would be better to refer to it as the historical study and understanding of 
the Bible; for the heart of it was a new attitude to history. Of Reimarus’ pioneering 
attack on the orthodox study of the gospels it has been said: “This was the first 
time that a really historical mind, thoroughly conversant with the sources, had 
undertaken the criticism of the tradition.” And on the man who brought into 
question the stock historical picture of the early Church, Wilbert F. Howard 
commented: ‘Baur sought to discover the historical situation as it can be learnt in 
the New Testament itself, in freedom from theological prejudice or ecclesiastical 
authority.’* This newly awakened concern with the reality of history lies at the 
heart of the critical movement; and it should be noted that it contains within itself 
a number of important pre-suppositions. Some of these are: (i) that there are 
objective criteria of historical probability: (ii) that such criteria can be applied to 
the biblical data as to any other data; (iii) that there are no ‘privileged’ areas of 
recorded human activity, but that all are, in principal, open to the historical method; 
(iv) that the application of the method is the most important and rewarding inves- 
tigation that can be undertaken; and (v) that matters that cannot properly be 
subjected to historical investigation can be left out of account. Furthermore, this 
method of study is not interested simply in establishing, as scientifically as possible, 
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a bare but accurate chronology of events. It is very strongly interested in tracing 
both the course of events and the motives that lie behind them, in following 
changes in the patterns of life and thought, in producing a narrative that is coherent 
by standards that the widest range of human experience can supply. The possibility 
of doing anything like this depends very much on the historian’s (fundamentally 
philosophical) beliefs about history, and what he regards as adequate explanation. 
If, for example, he holds the view that human history takes place within a closed 
universe, he will properly regard the story of a so-called miracle, not as evidence 
that such a thing really happened, but as evidence that human minds behaved in 
such and such a way. If he applies certain ideas of progress to the changes that take 
place in the way a group of people think about religion and practise it, he will not 
only be giving an inner coherence to the evidence, but also using a sieve through 
which the evidence is shaken and graded. A historical examination of the biblical 
data is a way of passing judgement upon them. 

The historical method has taken advantage of a flood of new material that has 
revolutionized almost every discipline of biblical study. Thus the discovery of the 
papyri, and so of the popular Greek speech of the first century, removed the 
language of the New Testament from a special biblical class and replaced it in its 
own historical setting ; though it is to be observed that, even before these discoveries, 
the great Cambridge scholars, Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort, had applied the 
historical method with persuasive learning. Westcott himself said: “The first 
characteristic of Dr Hort as an interpreter which will strike his readers is, I think, 
his remarkable power of setting aside all traditional opinion in examining the text 
before him. He takes nothing for granted. He regards no traditional view as valid 
through long acceptance. He approaches each record, each phrase, as if it came to 
him directly from its author. He asks at once naturally and without effort: “What 
did the words mean to him who wrote them and to those who first received them?” ’* 
This has become a definitive principal of biblical study and every resource of 
philology has been put at its service. Even more important has been the systematic 
examination of archaeological material and writings contemporary with the various 
biblical periods. The history and religion of Israel is to be studied and, as far as 
may be, explained within the context of a common culture pattern of the Near 
East. The Book of Daniel and the Revelation are not isolated documents, but 
representatives of a widespread apocalyptic convention. The Synoptic Gospels 
are to be read against the background of Rabbinic Judaism; and the problem of 
the Fourth Gospel cannot be solved apart from new knowledge of Hellenistic 
religion in the first century. 

Thus, on the level of scholarly research there has been an overwhelming en- 
richment of the resources available to the exegete, and also a tremendous widening 
of his understanding. Scholars have not yet come to terms with all this, nor sorted 
out the principles on which their work can proceed with confidence. They are 
still at the stage of discovery and experiment, of tentative solutions and new lines 
of inquiry; and it is essential that this openness should be preserved and not 
brought to an end by impatience and fear. At the equally important level of 
scholarly teaching (e.g. the level where serious study of the Bible is required for 
theological students) it is not easy to speak confidently of enrichment and widening 
of the understanding. In Britain the critical methods have been used with consider- 
able caution, and an honest verdict would probably be that students have come, 
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not to doubt the Bible, but to regard it as dull and irrelevant. An insistence on 
formal grammar and philology, an over-emphasis on questions of critical introduc- 
tion, and a presentation of the Bible as mainly a history of religion have killed the 
Bible for more students than they have illuminated—and rightly so if that is 
what Bible study chiefly means. It is not wholly to be wondered at that many 
ministers find the Bible rather an embarrassment than a help in their preaching 
and that the staple diet of far too many Methodists has been a mixture of sectarian 
pietism and liberal rationalism. 





II 


In the course of the last fifty years however, a remarkable development has taken 
place. It is convenient, in describing it, to start with the publication in 1918 of 
the first edition of Barth’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, though it is 
necessary to make some qualifications. The first edition of the Roemerbrief is not 
typical of the subsequent development of biblical theology; it was simply an initial 
explosive force. Barth’s theological standpoint also has changed considerably since 
the days of his earliest writings when he was expressing himself polemically, and 
the change has been consistently in the direction of an increased biblical pene- 
tration. His power as a biblical expositor is seen at its best indeed, in recent volumes 
of his Dogmatik. However in 1918 he said: “The historico-critical method of 
biblical investigation has its rightful place: it is concerned with the preparation of 
the intelligence—and this can never be superfluous . . . nevertheless my whole 
energy of interpreting has been expended in an endeavour to see through and 
beyond history into the spirit of the Bible.’* By 1921 the commentary had been 
completely rewritten and provided with a new, cheerful and vigorous introduction. 
Barth warned his readers that ‘they must expect nothing but theology’ but dis- 
claimed any intention of imposing a new orthodoxy or a Barthian ‘system’ on the 
Bible. He simply approached it with the assumption that God is God. Nor was he 
reverting to the pre-critical stage of biblical study; but in fact outdistanced the 
most radical critics on theological grounds. In a brief but devastating criticism of 
the standard scholarly commentaries, he raised indeed the whole question of the 
nature and method of a biblical commentary. It is not yet too late for his words to 
be re-read; though it must be remembered that he was writing at a time when 
responsible Christian teachers showed a fantastic disregard for theology. To such 
people Barth tried to disclose ‘the strange new world within the Bible’. 

In this country the tremendous power of Barth’s work has exercised a somewhat 
indirect influence, for unfortunately it is the books of Brunner and not of Barth 
that have captured the English translation market. More influential have been the 
writings of Scandinavian theologians, especially Aulen and Nygren. But it is to 
the credit of British biblical scholars that the greatest advances have been made 
within the field of directly biblical studies. Here there have been three major 
interests. 

(a) Attention has been directed to the distinctiveness of the Hebraic (as con- 
trasted with the Greek) understanding of God’s nature and activity, of man’s 
condition and history, and of the relation between them. This has meant, not only 
a re-examination of the New Testament in the light of the Old Testament, but 
also a reassessment of the Old Testament itself. In this field important scholarly 
contributions have been made by N. H. Snaith (Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testa- 
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ment, 1944) and A. R. Johnson (The One and the Many in the Israelite Conception 
of God, 1942 and The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel, 
1949); and more generally by A. G. Hebert (The Throne of David, 1941) and 
W. J. Phythian-Adams (The Way of At-One-Ment, 1944). The method which has 
produced outstanding results has been the investigation of the meaning of words, 
the changes through which they have passed, and the peculiar duties they perform 
in the biblical writings. The Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
(founded by G. Kittel in 1932—Vol. V now appearing) is the great treasury of 
such studies. A number of the articles have been separately translated into English 
and edited by J. R. Coates under the series title of Bible Key Words; and a very 
modest attempt to use the method for English readers has appeared as A Theo- 
logical Word Book of the Bible (ed. A. Richardson, 1950). The best introduction to 
what is involved in this linguistic method is Chapter 1 of The Riddle of the New 
Testament (1931) by E. C. Hoskyns and F. N. Davey. 

(b) The dominant historical interest of liberal criticism has not been lost but 
transformed by a closer examination of what is meant by history, and of what is 
involved in describing Christianity as a historical religion. “There is all the difference 
in the world between a religion of ideas, such as Hinduism, Greek religion, or 
Christian Science, and a religion of facts, which is what Judaism and Christianity 
are... . For the latter kind of religion, revelation does not mean “‘communicated 
information”. It has to do with “event”’ and must have about it what Kierkegaard 
called “the scandal of particularity’’. . . . It of necessity takes place at certain times 
and in certain places and is related to a special people. . . . For the Christian, 
looking at history, there is always “history within history”. Certain historical 
events have eschatological significance. They are “pattern events”. They give 
meaning to the whole of history and they are related to the consummation of his- 
tory.’* Such a position has been arrived at, not primarily by thinking philosophically 
(although the extensive modern work on the philosophy of history has an important 
bearing on it), but as a result of two fundamental observations about the New 
Testament. First, as Schweitzer insisted in 1906, eschatology is the inescapable 
form of the New Testament proclamation. Later work has by no means accepted 
Schweitzer’s formulation of eschatology and has gone far in restating the con- 
ception; but at the same time has deepened it and shown it to be an integral part 
of the biblical view of history. Second, it has become clear that ‘nowhere in the 
New Testament are events recorded or referred to simply as events. The events 
are set in a theological context and their record serves a theological purpose’.* 
The book from which this quotation is taken, together with Hoskyns’s other 
writings, has had great influence; and it is well known that C. H. Dodd (especially 
in The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, 1936, and History and the Gospel, 
1938) has been the acknowledged, though not uncriticized, master of the whole 
subject. History and eschatology have become the most fruitful areas of biblical 
study and at present the most interesting work is being done in response to O. 
Cullmann’s book, Christ and Time (1946). 

(c) Once it is perceived that the biblical record was made throughout with a 
theological aim, attention must be given to the relation between the community in 
which the record was made and the events which are supposedly recorded. Was 
the community recording unaltered a bare historical tradition it had received? 
Was it making a conscious or unconscious selection of the available facts? Was 
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it really recording its own faith and experience—for after all, this was what it 
knew at first hand—in the form of historical statements about a previous epoch 
or person? Did it impose a theological interpretation on the traditional historical 
facts, or did the facts themselves demand a theological interpretation if they were 
to be understood at all? This is the riddle of the Bible, as much as of the New 
Testament. ‘And it is a riddle neither of literary criticism, nor of date and author- 
ship, nor of the historicity of this or that episode. The riddle is a theological 
riddle, which is insoluble apart from the solution of a historical problem.’’ To 
open up the problem, and in part to solve it, the method of form criticism was 
devised, first for the Old Testament and then, by Bultmann and Dibelius, for the 
New Testament. In Britain it has been used with skill and precision by Vincent 
Taylor (The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, 1933, and The Gospel According 
to Saint Mark, 1952) and with far-reaching theological implications by R. H. 
Lightfoot (History and Interpretation in the Gospels, 1934, Locality and Doctrine in 
the Gospels, 1938, and The Gospel Message of Saint Mark, 1950) and W. Manson 
(Jesus the Messiah, 1943). The fundamental issue is most clearly stated, though 
by no means solved, in a short book by the American scholar, John Knox, called 
Criticism and Faith (1953); and it is very much to be hoped that this book will 
start a searching discussion about the relative authority of Church and Scriptures. 


III 


The rediscovery of biblical theology (if we consider it systematically and not simply 
in relation to its development) has four main aspects. 

(1) It claims to be a stage beyond the historico-critical study of the Bible. It 
does not repudiate critical study and therefore it is not a return to fundamentalism. 
Nor does it ignore critical study (or go through the appropriate motions and then 
leave the results on one side) and therefore it is not a return to the old orthodoxy 
and piety. It does not retreat from the awakened historical understanding, but 
presses on further because it has learnt that the historical perspective does not 
contain within itself its principle of explanation and therefore it is not a return to 
liberalism. It recognizes that there is ultimately no independent or objective 
reading of history. There are no ‘neutral’ positions from which the Bible may be 
accurately examined (e.g. the position of the dispassionate, unprejudiced critic), 
and no ‘privileged’ positions from which it may be infallibly interpreted (e.g. the 
position of the conservative traditional teacher). Therefore the critical method is 
necessary to lay bare the influences that have been at work in shaping the biblical 
record in order that the meaning of the record may be more clearly and com- 
prehensively perceived. 

(2) Biblical theology is concerned not with religion, but with God. The Bible 
purports to be nothing else than a record of the divine acts and purpose. As we 
attempt to look at these things, we find that they may be refracted and even badly 
distorted by the medium by which they are contained; but unless it is God’s deed 
and will that is disclosed to us the medium itself has no particular interest. Biblical 
theology is not primarily concerned with formulating a theological system (impor- 
tant as that is) on the basis of the Old and New Testaments. And it should be 
remarked that recent study has disclosed a notable theological unity both within 
the New Testament and also between the Testaments, though it would be bad 
scholarship and bad theology to overlook the work of former scholars which drew 
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careful distinctions between different strands in the Bible. Nor is biblical theology 
an attempt to provide a rather firmer foundation for Church dogmatics (necessary 
as they are), but an attempt, on the basis of careful and exact scholarship that 
wrestles with the text, to hear God speaking, to make an encounter with His will, 
and to discover what it really means when one says the word Gop. 

(3) Biblical theology involves taking the biblical categories seriously, allowing 
them to mould our presentation of the gospel in preaching and teaching, allowing 
them to determine the primary forms of the Christian life and the basic structure 
of the Church, and allowing them to express our hopes and show us the things we 
should strive for. It is not the business of biblical theology to reduce the Bible to a 
set of principles or doctrines (after which the Bible itself can be put back on the 
shelf); but so to allow the biblical understanding of the living God, of man, nature 
and history to emerge with distinctive force that they make contact with our own 
condition and need. When we touch a live electrical circuit we get a shock. So it is 
with the Bible, once we know that it is alive and touch the conducting part. The 
problem of piercing through the insulation has defeated many Christians, if we 
may judge by the strange sources from which they draw their message. They are, 
however, not wholly to blame, for the most debated question at the present time is: 
how much of the Bible is insulation? The world of the Bible is an ancient world; 
its ideas are ancient ideas, and rather a mixture as well. Does biblical theology 
require us to cling tenaciously to outmoded ideas? Or is it simply that the forms of 
expression are no longer acceptable, so that our present task is to reinterpret the 
essential biblical insights in categories that men now find luminous? (Bultmann 
believes that this can and must be done—which is what he means when he talks of 
‘demythologizing’.)* Or are the forms by which biblical categories are expressed 
an essential means for communicating them and perhaps even a part of what is to 
be communicated? (Such a view underlies the concern with ‘images’, or the 
typological method, as used by A. M. Farrer and L. S. Thornton.)* 

(4) The most discussed aspect of biblical theology at the present time is this 
problem of communication. That is wholly right and proper. Biblical theology is 
nothing if it is not proclaimed, and proclaimed in such a way that it makes possible 
an effective response. Proclamation is to people by people, both in word and action. 
Thus biblical theology carries a proclaiming Church with it, not as something 
external and additional, but as belonging to its very nature. In recent years the 
doctrine of the Church has become inescapable, not because there has been a 
swing of the theological pendulum, or because inter-Church discussions have 
given the subject an exceptional prominence, but because all critical study and 
historical scholarship leads in one way or another to Jesus Christ and His Church. 
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JESUS’S USE OF THE SCRIPTURES 


N THE one story preserved for us of the boyhood of Jesus (Lk 2a-s:), we are 
told of His eagerness both to hear and to ask questions of the rabbis at Jerusalem, 
and of their amazement ‘at His understanding’. Although no hint is given of the 
subject matter of the discussion, there can be little doubt that it centred upon the 
interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures. At the Nazareth synagogue, where 
He worshipped each Sabbath, He had heard regular readings and expositions both 
of the Law and the Prophets, and as He grew up, had been taught to read the 
synagogue rolls for Himself, and to learn many passages by heart. Not only is it 
abundantly clear that they made a profound impression upon Him, it is also evident 
that His deep and constant meditation upon them provided the strongest single 
external factor in the development of His realization of His unique Person and 
mission. 

The fact of our Lord’s constant use of the Scriptures, and their central impor- 
tance in His thinking, may, then, be taken as beyond dispute. It is our present 
concern to ask what principles He brought to His use of them, what was the 
nature of the authority He conceived them to hold, and in what sense He regarded 
them as testifying to Himself. In attempting to find some answer to such questions 
we may examine some of the instances recorded in the Gospels where our Lord 
makes direct quotations from the Old Testament, and may also bear in mind those 
features in His work and teaching which seem clearly to represent the develop- 
ment of distinctive Old Testament ideas, even though no direct quotation may 
be made. 

In considering direct Old Testament quotations put into the mouth of Jesus by 
the evangelists, we find ourselves confronted by two preliminary questions. The 
first concerns the wider problem of how far the Gospels preserve for us the 
‘ipsissima verba’ of our Lord. Into this we cannot enter fully here. That Jesus must 
very frequently have made direct reference to the Scriptures would seem quite 
certain, and there is no good reason to suppose that the Gospel writers have not, 
in many instances, faithfully recorded His actual quotations. Further, since the 
latter would be already familiar to those who wrote of Him, and could be referred 
to, they would be the more easily remembered, and it may well be that His Old 
Testament quotations more truly reflect His actual words than do some other 
parts of His recorded teaching. Here we may note the words of Prof. R. V. G. 
Tasker: ‘It would seem on closer examination that there is a degree of spiritual 
insight often apparent in the quotations made by Jesus Himself, which differen- 
tiates them from those made by the evangelists; and this gives us grounds for 
confidence that for the most part the quotations recorded as His quotations really 
are such.’ These words lead us to the other, closely related preliminary question. 
It has been shown that a study of Old Testament quotations in the New Testament 
reveals that there were certain fairly clearly defined sections of the Scriptures 
regarded in the early Church as peculiarly significant for homiletic or didactic 
purposes. May it not be that the evangelists have woven the pattern of such 
recognized ‘testimonies’ into their reporting of our Lord’s words? Prof. Tasker’s 
words have already given us one answer to this question. A further reply is provided 
by Prof. C. H. Dodd, who, after a careful delineation of the content of the Christian 
‘testimonia’ , turns to the question of their originator. He declares that they represent 
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so remarkable an insight in their bringing together of many diverse strands of 
thought, that they must be the result of ‘a piece of genuinely creative thinking’.* 
Finding good reasons for denying to any figure in the early Church of whom we 
have knowledge the responsibility for the initiation of this process, Prof. Dodd 
declares that in his opinion—without ascribing to Him the setting out of any 
formal system of Scriptural interpretation—such initiation is to be traced to our 
Lord Himself. “To account for the beginning of this most original and fruitful 
process of rethinking the Old Testament,’ he writes, ‘we found need to postulate 
a creative mind. The Gospels offer us one. Are we compelled to reject the offer?’* 
With some degree of confidence then, that the recorded Scriptural quotations of 
our Lord reflect, not merely the early Church’s use of the Scriptures, but His own 
use of them, we may turn to some specific examples. 

Turning first to Jesus’s attitude to the Torah, we find not only His assurance that 
He comes not to destroy, but to fulfil it (Mt 5:7), but some quite remarkable words 
which appear to insist that His followers should not only equal, but even outdo 
the Pharisee in zealous application of the precise letter of its teaching (Mt 5:s-2e). 
His scathing denunciation of the meticulous pietists of His day (Mk 71-2, Mt 151-20) 
condemned not their minute observance of the Law, but the fact that they were so 
busy applying the Traditions of the Elders that they had lost sight of the great 
principles of the Law altogether. The same point appears in His attitude to the 
Sabbath, which occasioned so many clashes with His adversaries. He differed from 
them, not on the plain statement of the Torah that the Sabbath was a holy day 
and a day of rest, but in regard to the multifarious and often absurd prohibitions 
with which they had hedged it about, so as almost completely to obscure its meaning. 
To Jesus it was God’s day, upon which it was legitimate to do anything directed 
to the glory of God or the service of man (Lk 6»). The well-known words to a man 
working on the Sabbath, attributed to Him in Codex Bezae, bring out the same 
principle, ‘ 

Yet while Jesus insisted on the importance of the letter—and still more of the 
spirit—of the Law, it is clear that He did not regard it as having the same degree 
of authority in every detail. He provides no authority for that use of Scripture 
which takes an isolated text or passage out of its context and holds it to be true in 
itself just because it is contained in the Bible. No passage is of greater importance 
in this connexion than that in which our Lord answers the lawyer’s question regard- 
ing the ‘first’ commandment of the Law (Mk 12sea., Mt 22sa., Lk 10sse.). His 
reply does not rule the question out of order by asserting that all parts of the Law 
have equal weight, but admits the validity of the question. And in His assertion 
that love of God and neighbour sum up the whole of Scripture, He lays down in 
effect the vital principle that Scripture must be interpreted in its own light. Just 
as the switching on of an electric light in a room in which a candle is burning 
nullifies the effect of the candle, yet ‘fulfils’ its purpose at the same time, so there 
are certain great affirmations in Scripture which nullify lesser precepts, even while 
‘fulfilling’ that which they imperfectly sought to secure. Once we accept the 
‘commandments of the Lord Jesus’ as axiomatic, every other biblical precept must 
be viewed in relation to them. Many will then gain additional significance as 
illustrating or reinforcing them, while others must be modified or even cancelled 
out, even though it be apparent that in their original context they had their part 
to play. We have in the Sermon on the Mount ample illustration of our Lord’s 
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own application of this principle. Viewed in the light of the ‘great’ commandments, 
some of the old laws, such as those regarding murder and adultery, must be modified 
so as to make them of wider or deeper application (Mt 5us., s7.). Others, however, 
such as those concerning divorce, the taking of oaths, and personal retaliation, are 
seen to have been superseded (Mt 5s). 

So then, according to Jesus, the Law must be read with discernment and dis- 
crimination. It is legitimate to speak of its ‘weightier matters’ (Mt 23:3), and the 
‘first and great’ commandment. There are some things more important than others. 
His complaint about the Pharisees is that like so many self-righteous people, they 
put the wrong things first. Yet just as the lawyer’s question—‘But who is my 
neighbour?’—was very much to the point (Lk 10s»), so too is the question we may 
ask: ‘But who is to know what are the “first” things?’ Part of the answer given us 
by Jesus is that not only is the Law to be interpreted in the light of certain of its 
own precepts, but in the light of the rest of Scripture too, and of the Prophets in 
particular. So we find our Lord, in yet another discussion with the Pharisees on 
the subject of legalistic scrupulosity, telling them in effect that if only they would 
read the Prophets they would see the Law in true perspective, and quoting some 
words of Hosea which epitomize the whole prophetic message: ‘I desire mercy, 
and not sacrifice’ (Hos 6+; cf. Mt 12:). It is perhaps significant that most of His 
quotations from the Torah which are quoted affirmatively rather than for modifi- 
cation are taken from Deuteronomy, which might well carry as its sub-title: “The 
Law and the Prophets.’ 

Yet it is clear that we must go farther than this. Not only did Jesus view the 
Law in the light of the Prophets; He also viewed both Law and Prophets in the 
light of His own unique and authoritative knowledge of God. The Christian, to 
whatever degree he regards the Old Testament as giving expression to the ‘Word’ 
of God spoken in Creation and History, will claim that He who is ‘the Word who 
was in the beginning with God’ (Jn 1x.) is, to that same degree, its Writer. His 
authority in this connexion is something like that which Julius Caesar, could he 
return to life, would have for the student of Roman History. For it would seem 
that if we take the Christian view of our Lord’s Person seriously, we must say that 
where the Scriptures speak of Christ, it is Christ who is the Writer. Their testimony 
to Him is ‘self-testimony’, and He therefore has a unique right to explain, modify, 
or develop it as He will. And this we find Him doing in the reiterated ‘But I say 
unto you...’ of the Gospels (Mt 5m«.). All this is to bring us to the mystery of 
the Divine-human consciousness of our Lord. Yet however we may affirm His 
acceptance of our human limitations, it seems clear that increasingly during His 
Ministry, if not before, He became aware of that in Himself which transcended 
them, and which signified that while He was truly Man, He was not only Man. 
And one outward expression of that awareness was His attitude of authority 
toward the sacred writings which none could modify or gainsay save God alone. 

What then are we to make of our Lord’s assertion—already referred to—that 
no slightest part of the Law is to be broken? (Mt 51). In view of the important 
qualifications He goes on to make in regard to the Law, it would seem impossible 
to take this assertion quite at its face value. Two possible answers may be suggested. 
There may, in the first place, be a key to His words in the following verse (Mt 51»). 
The ‘righteousness’ to which He calls men is not less than that of the Law, but 
more. At no point is the standard lower; rather is it higher. Everything that the 
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Law tries to achieve by way of bringing man to God is ‘fulfilled’—and far more 
than that—in Him who comes as God to man. Further, as we have already noted, 
when Jesus speaks of ‘the Law’, He is thinking of its highest ideals, and in particular 
of those two supreme commandments which epitomize it. And this central demand 
made by God of His creatures is not to be modified by one jot or tittle. The laws 
regarding love of God and neighbour sum up all lesser laws, and they in their turn 
will remain absolute under any and every dispensation. They stand as the ‘crown’ 
of the Torah, and that crown is not to be discarded, but will adorn the brow of 
Him who sits at the right hand of God, and before whom all men must stand. 


When we turn to our Lord’s allusions to the Prophets, we find they can be broadly 
classified in three groups. There are those, in the first place, that might be des- 
cribed under the term ‘literary quotation’. Any preacher is bound to turn for illus- 
tration, and even phraseology, to his reading—sometimes deliberately, sometimes 
without conscious intent. Our Lord’s ‘reading’ had consisted first and foremost of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and His constant meditation upon them through 
the years was bound to be reflected in His words. An example is to be found in the 
injunction to pray behind closed doors (Mt 6s), where, although the words are a 
quotation, no reference is intended to the original context (Is 26:0). Similarly, the 
vivid description of the pride of the Galilean cities (Mt 11s, Lk 101s) is borrowed 
from Isaiah’s oracle against Babylon (Is 14:s), and phrases in the parable of the 
wicked husbandmen (Mk 12:6.) seem clearly to owe something to the earlier 
parable of the same prophet (Is 5.s.). 

Our second group of quotations consists of those by which Jesus reaffirms 
certain truths which were contained in the message of the prophets, or were 
demonstrated by their experience. There are certain ‘timeless’ truths which emerge 
from their message and ministry. They were true in their time, and will remain 
true in any time. One example is the quotation from Hosea, already cited: ‘I desire 
mercy, and not sacrifice, (Hos 6+). The repentance of the men of Nineveh stands 
as permanent evidence of the Divine forbearance, and as warning to those who 
ignore the call to repentance (Jm 310, cf. Mt 124, Lk 11ss). Isaiah’s bitter experience 
of the obduracy of his hearers remains true for all who preach the Word of God 
(Is 6s6., cf. Mt 131s¢.). Jeremiah’s indictment of those who in his day desecrated 
God’s house still applies to those who do so six hundred years later (Jer 7u, cf. 
Mk 12:), and, in the same context, another prophet’s words, describing its true 
purpose as ‘a house of prayer for all peoples’, are confirmed (Is 56:). 

While some might wish to suggest a deeper significance to some of the above 
quotations than that suggested, it would seem true to say that in most of these 
and similar instances, there is little question of the ‘fulfilment’ of prophecy in the 
full sense. There is, however, a third group of Scriptural quotations or allusions 
made by our Lord in which He clearly regards the words of prophecy as peculiarly 
related to Himself. In some cases the fulfilment consists of the realization in Him 
of that to which the prophet looks forward beyond his own time, while in others 
it means the giving of a deeper significance to prophecies which had already found 
partial fulfilment in the prophet’s own day. 

There are, indeed, at several points, recorded words of Jesus in which He seems 
to ascribe an almost ‘determinative’ quality to Scripture. The phrase, ‘all things 
must needs be fulfilled’, which occurs in the preface to His post-resurrection 
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commissioning of the disciples (Lk 24u-s), is characteristic. Even more striking 
are His words concerning the inevitability of His betrayal (Mk 14n, Mt 26x), and 
there are other assertions of this ‘necessity’ for the Scripture to be fulfilled 
” (MK 14:7, Mt 26s4-s, Lk 2122, Jn 17:2). Yet what is it that ‘must’ find fulfilment? The 
answer would seem to be: not every word and syllable of any and every verse of 
prophecy taken in isolation, but rather that working out of the Divine purpose to 
which the prophets as a whole bear witness, and which comes to its full fruition 
in the work of Christ. 

While there are instances where He makes striking use of a single text, one of 
the most marked and important features of our Lord’s use of prophecy is that He 
uses it ‘as a whole’. Because He sees Himself as ‘being’ Israel, the whole prophetic 
message concerning Israel finds its fullest realization in Him. His life and ministry 
provide that which Israel was called to be—‘A light to lighten the Gentiles’. In 
His death on the Cross He bears God’s sure judgement against man’s sin, of which 
the prophets had warned their people so often. By His resurrection and ascension 
He vindicates their constant assurance that beyond the coming judgement lay the 
day of restoration, renewal, and triumph. 

This theme finds its clearest Old Testament expression in the Servant Songs of 
second Isaiah. Although there is only one direct quotation from a Servant Song 
put into the mouth of Jesus (Lk 22s, cf. Is 531s), His repeated assertion that He 
‘must suffer many things’ e.g. (Mk 8, 91), strongly suggests that this part of the 
Old Testament had laid hold of Him more than any other, and that He saw Himself 
as the Servant of the Lord. Though the opening verses of Isaiah 61, which form 
the basis of His proclamation in the Nazareth synagogue (Lk 41-2), have been 
regarded by only a few as belonging to the Servant passages, they are clearly very 
closely related to them in thought. There is here, incidentally, perhaps some answer 
to the long-disputed question as to whether the Servant is an individual or corporate 
figure. Surely it is both, for Jesus is not only an Individual, but the ‘corporate’ 
Man—fulfilling in Himself the mission of the old Israel, and anticipating that 
of the new. 

In His view of Himself as fulfilling prophecy, we see the same principles at work 
as we noted in our Lord’s attitude to the Law. Once again, it is because He is who 
He is that He can discern where the prophets speak most clearly of Himself, and 
not only discern it, but translate their words into action. And regarding, as He does, 
the figure of the Servant of the Lord as the truest Old Testament witness to the 
‘Messiah’, even though it was not regarded as such by the Jews of His time, He 
views all other messianic prophecy in its light. It is remarkable that He makes 
very little direct allusion to the latter. That He did regard Himself as the Messiah 
is clear, and in His reply to the Baptist’s question on this point, He includes 
phrases from Isaiah (Lk 7:1, Mt 11s, cf. Is 29:0¢., 32s, 611), which in their context refer 
to the Messianic Age. We are able to see how truly He fulfils the classic messianic 
prophecies (e.g. Is 9s-1, 11:-», etc.), and His failure to refer to them may well have 
been because they were linked in the minds of His hearers with ideas of temporal 
kingdoms, national restoration, and victorious war, to remind them of which might 
well have made it even harder for them to perceive His true mission. One of the few 
explicitly messianic prophecies He does deliberately fulfil, not in word but in deed 
—by riding into Jerusalem on an ass (Mk 11u., cf. Zec 9s)—is, significantly, 
perhaps the only one which is completely in harmony with the figure of the Servant. 
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We may include here a brief reference to our Lord’s allusions to Old Testament 
apocalyptic writings. He makes reference to the apparent triumph of evil in this 
present age (Mt 24s, cf. Dn 92, 1121, 12u.), to the tribulation it will cause (Mt 13:1», 
cf. Dn 12:), to Himself as the ‘Son of Man’ to whom the final victory and eternal 
kingdom are promised (Mt 13s, 14s, cf. Dn 7:s.), and to His followers as those to 
whom a share in His victory and final dominion is assured (Mt 19ss, Lk 12ss, 22s08., cf. 
Dn 7:0a.). Here too we may include His testimony to the Baptist as fulfilling Malachi’s 
words about the herald of God’s appearing, and the reappearance of Elijah before 
the Day of the Lord (Mt 1 lie, cf. Mal 31; Mk 9:2., Mt 17:., cf. Mal 4s.). Once more, 
we find our Lord making use of these Scriptures, not in piecemeal fashion as 
some have, thereby finding support, by mis-application of symbolic terms, for 
many curious notions, but in relation to the central truths they express. The 
apocalyptists, says Prof. Dodd, look forward to ‘the intervention of God in history 
to achieve His purpose for His creation. This intervention takes the form of 
judgement upon the evil things in history, and the establishment of a people of 
God, through whom all nations will come under His everlasting and beneficent 
reign.’* It seems evident that Jesus saw His own mission as representing that Divine 
intervention—even though at many points in unforeseen ways—which forms the 
turning point of history, and to which the apocalyptic writers point. 

When we turn to our Lord’s use of the Psalms, which He affirms testify to 
Himself as well as to the Law and the Prophets (Lk 24«), we find that He not only 
makes definite quotations, but His words frequently re-echo phrases from them. 
When we remember that He would know most of them by heart, and had doubtless 
pondered them constantly, it would be surprising if this were otherwise. Instances 
of such allusions are to be found in His words regarding those He will disown at 
the Last Judgement (Mt 71, cf. Ps 6s), in His reply to the priests about the praise 
of children (Mt 211, cf. Ps 82), in the cry of dereliction from the Cross (Mk 15x, cf. 
Ps 22:), and in His final words of self-committal to God (Lk 23, Ps 31s). Yet it is 
not so much along the line of specific quotation, but in their account of the ex- 
perience of the ‘righteous man’, that the Psalms may be said to testify to Christ. 
Again and again they speak of the innocent victim suffering shame, persecution 
and oppression through the attacks of evil men, yet holding fast to his faith that, 
because He is innocent, his ultimate vindication is sure. Sometimes the figure is 
an individual one, while at other times it is corporate—representing the true 
Israel, despised and oppressed, yet holding fast through the travail of her history, 
to the promises of God concerning her. No passage epitomizes this better, or links 
up with the figure of the Servant more clearly, than the one quoted by Jesus 
concerning ‘the stone which the builders rejected’ (Mk 12:0, cf. Ps 118ss.). It is, 
then, this recurring pattern of triumph through suffering, of humiliation at the 
hands of man and ultimate vindication at the hand of God, that Jesus saw—in 
the Psalms as in the Prophets—as being ‘fulfilled’ in Himself. 

A full consideration of our subject would carry us beyond the scope of a single 
article. Practically every aspect of our Lord’s work and teaching is in some way 
related to His use of the Old Testament—His adoption of the title ‘Son of Man’, 
His conception of the ‘New Israel’, and the way in which (as the writer to the 
Hebrews points out) both in His Person and work, He achieves that mediation 
between man and God which the Hebrew cultus sought to effect. We have confined 
our attention in the main to a consideration of Jesus’s more or less direct use of 
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Scripture as it is evidenced in the Gospels, and may conclude with a reiteration 
of some of the points which have emerged from this brief and necessarily incomplete 
survey of the subject. 

In the first place, as we have already noted at several points, our Lord’s use of 
the Scriptures suggests that any particular passage must be viewed in the light of 
the whole pattern of God’s revelation of Himself in His Word. From isolated 
texts almost anything can be deduced, so that ‘even the Devil can quote Scripture 
to his purpose’. And while the account of His temptation (Mt 4s.) shows that 
Jesus was more than a match for His adversary in that kind of quotation, we have 
seen that His own distinctive use of the Scriptures was very different. The relative 
paucity of extensive quotations in His recorded words—set down by those who 
would be eager to note them—and at the same time the constant reminders He 
provides of the dominant motifs running through the Law, Prophets and Psalms, 
provide evidence of this. 

The second thing we notice is that our Lord gives us warning, not only against 
the misuse of the Old Testament, but also against its disuse. He is the Mediator 
of a New Covenant, yet it is not new in that it discards the old, but rather in com- 
pleting and giving effect to it. If, as seems evident, He ‘recapitulates’ and fulfils 
Israel’s history and destiny as the Servant of the Lord, then in studying that 
history we may expect to find constant assertion of the truths He affirms, humbling 
yet salutary reminders of the depth of our need, and of the wonder of the Divine 
grace which has reached down to meet it. While this is to imply that wherever in 
the Old Testament Israel appears ‘in her true colours’ she will stand out as a ‘type’ 
of Christ, it need not lead us to those extreme forms of typology which attempt to 
allegorize almost every isolated incident and character of Scripture. 

Finally, we remember that while our Lord teaches us that the Scriptures can 
lead us to a deeper understanding of Himself, it is even more clear that He alone 
can give us a true understanding of the Scriptures. The Ethiopian eunuch’s 
question is our question: ‘How shall I understand except someone shall guide me?’ 
(Ac 81). The answer lies not merely in our application of the principle that 
Scripture is to be interpreted in its own light, but in the further conviction that 
‘its own light’ shines in its full splendour in Jesus Christ. |S. CLive THEXTON 


1 The Old Testament in the New Testament 4 . yi os pp. 15f. 

: ernie 4 the Scriptures (Nisbet. 1952), p 
* ibid., p 

*At Luke 6s: ‘Man, if thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou; if thou knowest not, 
accursed art thou, and a transgressor of the Law.’ 

5 op. cit., p. 72. 





From the Hymn ‘Communion of my Saviour’s blood’ 


From thy dear hand may I receive 
The tokens of thy dying love; 

And, while I feast on earth, believe, 
That I shall feast with Thee above. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES AND THE BIBLE 


HE DISCOVERIES of the last twenty-five years have been of the utmost 
importance for the better understanding of the Bible, especially so far as the 
Old Testament is concerned. Indeed, the romance of the 1860’s, the 1870’s and 
the 1880’s has almost been rivalled. These were the years when Layard found 
Asshur-bani-pal’s library in ruined Nineveh; when Rawlinson and Grotefend led 
the way in deciphering the strange wedge-shaped (cuneiform) writing which the 
tablets in that library contained; when the Tell-el-Amarna letters were found 
(letters written in Palestine to Pharaoh Amenhotep IV concerning an invasion of 
desert nomads, and all written in Babylonian script); when they found Mesha 
of Moab’s own account of his revolt from Israel in the time of Ahab; and when 
Grenfell and Hunt (though this was a little later) started digging in Egypt and 
found many hitherto unknown Sayings of Jesus. All these discoveries, and many 
more besides, had the freshness and the excitement of first-fruits; they were 
unrivalled in their importance until these later discoveries which are the subject of 
this present article.* 

The discoveries of the last twenty-five years are too numerous to mention in the 
space at disposal here. For a full account, see W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel,* or his The Archaeology of Palestine (1949) in the Pelican Series, 
and Jack Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past.* 

First, the discoveries at Ugarit. The ruins of this ancient city were found by 
accident in 1928. The site is on the Syrian Coast, at Ras Shamra, in the same 
latitude as the northern tip of Cyprus. In the time of Abraham (c. 1750 B.c.), the 
city was declining from its earlier prosperity, but it reached its greatest importance 
in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c. Hundreds of clay tablets were un- 
covered here from 1930 onwards, most of them in an unknown wedge-shaped 
script. The problem of the script was soon substantially solved. It is alphabetical, 
not syllabic like the Mesopotamian scripts. The language is the local tongue of 
Ugarit, a hitherto unknown language of the same family as Hebrew. It is a sort of 
early Phoenician, a kind of proto-Hebrew. There are prose writings and poems. 
The prose tablets comprise all the varied documents which belong to a thriving 
business city. They are valuable because of the vocabulary, and help in the trans- 
lation of Hebrew words of hitherto uncertain meaning. But the poems are of the 
utmost importance; their value can scarcely be exaggerated. Here for the first time 
we have an authentic picture of Canaanite religion: the sort of thing the Hebrews 
met when they crossed the River Jordan, the sort of thing against which the 
prophets ceaselessly waged war. We know now that Jezebel’s Baal was a Tyrian 
localization of the great god Baal, ‘the Rider of the Clouds’, the rain and fertility 
god of Canaan. The episode on Carmel was a ‘show-down’. Who is it that gives 
the fertilizing rain? Is it the rain-god of Canaan, or the God who rescued the 
Israelites from Egypt and brought them through the desert into the Promised 
Land? We know now that Baal-zebul (sic) was the life-god of Canaan (2 Kings 1). 
We know that Anath, sometimes confused with Astarte (O. T., Ashtoreth), the 
Queen of Heaven, was worshipped in Canaan from ancient time, and that Jeremiah 
44-2 is a survival-revival of an old Canaanite cult which the prophets never 
managed wholly to eradicate. This is the goddess who was worshipped by the Jews 
of Elephantine (an island in the Nile near Assouan) in the fifth century B.c. as 
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the wife of Jehovah. Among the myths of Ugarit is the story of Baal’s fight against 
the Sea, a myth which is the groundwork of frequent metaphors in the Old and 
New Testaments, used in speaking of God’s continuous fight against Evil and 
Chaos. There are innumerable phrases and metaphors which are common to these 
Ugarit poems and to the Old Testament: such phrases as “The Mountain of God’, 
‘the sides of the North’, ‘the Two Deeps’ of Psalm 422. It is evident that the Hebrew 
prophets and poets took over to a large extent the phraseology and thought-forms 
of Canaan, just as they took over considerable elements of the actual language of 
Canaan. We can see, too, how much the Hebrews owed to Canaanite civilization 
in the forms of their poetry. This is evident in the rhythm and the parallelism 
which are characteristic of the poetry of both groups, and it is particularly clear 
in Judges 5, the Song of Deborah. Such repetitions of words as are to be found in 
verses 12, 22, 26, 27 and 30 are frequent in the Ugarit literature, and these similari- 
ties are all the more significant because the Song of Deborah is probably the oldest 
song we have in Hebrew literature, and it cannot have been far removed either in 
time or in place of origin from Ugarit and its literary activity. The same repetitive 
style is to be found elsewhere in the Old Testament, notably in Psalm 93. One 
curious feature consists of the extraordinary parallels which exist between the 
worship and functions of the Virgin Anath in the Ugarit myths and the modern 
Roman cult of the Virgin Mary. 

To summarize: the whole background of Hebrew religion and culture has been 
lit up with a new light. Here is the origin of much of the Hebrew sacrificial system ; 
here is the basis of Hebrew literary style and language; here is the origin of much 
of the Hebrew religious phraseology. On the other hand, the difference of the 
religion of the prophets stands out in Lolder relief than ever. The Hebrews were 
undoubtedly great borrowers, but they took what they borrowed and they trans- 
formed it to use it in the worship of a God who is wholly unlike any of the gods of 
Canaan, and whose worship could never include the immoral cults of the heathen. 
Something of the way in which this new Ugarit material can be used to help in the 
interpretation of the Old Testament can be seen in my Hymns of the Temple,‘ 
where I have tried to make full use of it. The best translation of the available 
Ugarit material is to be found in Ugaritic Literature, by Cyrus H. Gordon.‘ 

Second, the Dead Sea Scrolls. These scrolls were found by some Bedouins 
during the summer of 1947 in a cave in one of the little valleys to the North of the 
Dead Sea. They were in jars sealed with a mixture of clay and pitch, and were 
obviously very ancient indeed. It seems likely that this cave was the very cave in 
which manuscripts were discovered about A.D. 800, so that these are the remains 
of what originally was a much larger deposit. Some of these newly discovered 
manuscripts are now in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and others have been 
taken for safe custody to America. 

Perhaps the most important manuscript from our present point of view is a 
complete copy of the Book of Isaiah. The great difficulty is the dating of the 
manuscripts, and there is considerable difference of opinion concerning this. Some 
scholars are insistent that the date is as early as the second century B.c., the time 
of the revolt of the Maccabees. Others think in terms of the first century A.D., of 
the period which saw the destruction of the Temple in a.p. 70. Yet others date the 
scrolls at the time of the great revolt of the Jews under Bar Cochba in the second 
century A.D., and Professor Godfrey Driver thinks in terms of a date even later 
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than this. The difficulty is that there is no Hebrew writing extant which can act 
as a guide. There is a small piece of papyrus in the Cambridge University Library 
known as the Nash Papyrus. It consists of the Decalogue and the Shema (Deut- 
eronomy 6a.), but once again there is a wide variation of opinion as to the date, and 
there is no agreement as to whether it is earlier or later than the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Other manuscripts found in the cave make it clear that all the manuscripts were 
hidden away by a Jewish sect at a time of great persecution, but there were so 
many persecutions both of the Jews as a whole and of particular sects. 

The earliest Hebrew manuscript, apart from the Dead Sea Scrolls, is early 
tenth century A.D., and the earliest manuscript of great authority is the Leningrad 
manuscript of 1008 a.p. which Professor Kahle used as the basis of his 1936 
edition of the Hebrew Bible. We know that the Hebrew text was standardized in 
the seventh and eighth centuries A.D., first under the influence of the Karaite sect 
(who seem to be connected with the Dead Sea Scrolls), and later by the famous 
Ben Asher family of Tiberias. It was supposed that all manuscripts which varied 
from the standard text were destroyed, so that students of the text have always 
longed for the discovery of a Hebrew manuscript which belongs to the pre- 
standardization period. Perhaps this manuscript might prove to be ‘in between’ 
the present Hebrew text of Ben Asher and the Greek (Septuagint) text, which in 
places differs considerably from our Hebrew text. But the Isaiah manuscript, 
undoubtedly belonging to the period we all wanted, is very close to our present 
text. It may be that this Isaiah manuscript is similar to the manuscript which the 
Karaites and the Ben Asher family chose as being the best, in which case we have 
learned very little. On the other hand, it may be that here we have evidence that 
the Hebrew text never varied very much, and that the ancient Greek version, 
where it varies from the Hebrew Text, is more in the nature of a paraphrase. It 
is early yet to come to any conclusion in these matters. There will have to be much 
more study and discussion. 

Another manuscript found in the cave is a commentary on the Book of Habakkuk, 
but on the first two chapters only. This confirms the speculation of the scholars 
that the third chapter, the Prayer of Habakkuk, is not integral with the rest of the 
book. It is actually an early lesson for Pentecost, and was apparently added to the 
original book in order to prevent its being lost. Evidently the Book of Habakkuk 
existed for hundreds of years without containing the present third chapter. But 
much remains to be done in the study of these two Bible manuscripts, the sectarian 
writings, and the various fragments of old Bible manuscripts, before the full results 
of the find can be estimated. Further, it has been announced that in the past few 
months many other manuscripts have been found in other caves in the Dead Sea 
area, so that we may expect further discoveries of interest. 

Third, the Chester Beatty Papyri. These belong to a group of papyrus manu- 
scripts which first became known in 1931. Mr Chester Beatty purchased most of 
the collection, which seems to have been the library of some early Christian church. 
There are parts of nine Old Testament and fifteen New Testament books. Perhaps 
the most important is a copy of the letters of St Paul, dated about a.p. 200, that is, 
a hundred and fifty years earlier than the oldest text then known, and scarcely a 
hundred years later than the time when his letters were first collected. Eighty-six 
leaves survive out of a total of a hundred and four, and it looks as though the four 
letters to individuals were not included, i.e. 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon; 
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but Hebrews is included and is found next after Romans, which was the first. This 
oldest copy of the letters of Paul confirms beyond doubt the accuracy and sound- 
ness of our present critically edited text. 

Fourth, excavations in Palestine. In the early 1930’s Professor Garstang did a 
great deal of work on the site of ancient Jericho. It is established that Jericho was 
destroyed about 1400 B.c. and again about 1250 B.c., but the connexion of either 
of these disasters with the invasion under Joshua presents a so far unresolved 
difficulty. Excavations at Ai show that Joshua could not have destroyed that city, 
since it was abandoned about 2200 B.c. and the site was not occupied again till 
between 1200 and 1000 B.c., and then only as a village. It was probably Bethel that 
was then destroyed, a mile or so away from ancient Ai (which means ‘ruin’). In 
1933, Lachish was excavated, and small potsherds were found, containing the 
orders of the day during the last defence of the city before it fell to the Babylonians 
in 586 B.c. It is certain that a city of Lachish was destroyed about 1230 B.c., a date 
which fits admirably with a destruction of Jericho of the same date. These last 
items are examples of numerous odd items of information which have come to 
hand recently, and are still coming to hand, all of which give us detailed external 
information concerning Bible times, enabling us to envisage more accurately the 
background against which God worked out His mighty acts of Salvation. 

Since this article was written, the discovery of two columns of 1 Samuel 1 and 2 
has been announced. The Hebrew Text differs radically from the traditional text, 
and in general follows the Septuagint Text of the Vatican MS., though with 
additions. Norman H. SNAITH 
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From Psalm LXXXIV 


The sparrow here finds place 
To build her little nest; 


The swallow’s wandering race 

Hither return and rest; 
Beneath thy roof their young ones cry, 
And round thine altar learn to fly. 


From the Hymn ‘Thy throne, O God, in righteousness,’ 


Thou art our Shepherd ;—glorious God, 
Thy little flock behold, 

And guide us by thy staff and rod, 

The children of thy fold. 
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MODERN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE 


HE FIRST half of the twentieth century may almost be called the ‘era of 
modern translations of the Bible’, so prolific has it been in producing them. 
Some have become ‘best sellers’ and almost all have justified their publishers’ 
enterprise. It is one of the curious features of this period that, while the decline 
in organized religion is proclaimed on every hand, the public interest in the 
message of the Bible, at any rate in an up-to-date presentation, is apparently 
vigorous and wide-spread. It is the more remarkable in contrast to the almost 
complete absence of new translations in the two hundred and fifty years preceding. 
In 1611, by the direction of James I, the British people were provided with a 
translation of the Bible in English, which quickly superseded all previous versions. 
It came to be known as the ‘Authorized Version’, and remained for nearly three 
centuries the undisputed Bible of British Protestants. 

It is a formidable task to propose the retirement of an institution, and by the 
end of the nineteenth century the A.V. had become one. The passage of time had 
helped to make it venerable, but also had made parts of it unintelligible, sometimes 
even misleading. Many of its words and phrases were now archaic. Moreover, the 
recent discovery of more reliable manuscripts of the Bible, and of much new 
information about the biblical languages, had brought to light imperfections and 
even errors in the A.V. which needed to be remedied. So a committee was duly 
appointed with the task of producing a revision of the version of 1611, and in 1885 
its work was done, and what came to be known as the ‘Revised Version’ was 
published. 

This was certainly more accurate than its great predecessor, but accuracy is not 
everything in a translation. Some of its renderings were rather wooden and over- 
literal. Somewhat unimaginatively it discarded some of the A.V.’s memorable 
phrases, even when there was no compensating gain in accuracy or sense. Why, 
for instance, was it felt necessary to substitute ‘the liberty of the glory’ for ‘the 
glorious liberty’ of the children of God? It may be a little nearer to the precise 
form of the Hebrew idiom which had imposed itself on the Greek original, but it 
was an abandonment of the corresponding English idiom. Moreover, it did not 
represent the meaning so well, and it surrendered a beautiful phrase for the sake 
of an ugly one. The new revision lost much of the music and resonance and rhythm 
of the A.V. It is true that the supporters of the newer version scoffed at those who 
clung to the old, accusing them of irrationally preferring ‘sound to sense’; but that 
was not the whole truth. The sense of the R.V. was often clearer, but other qualities 
were missing which any successful rival to the A.V. will have to possess. It was 
not merely stubborn conservatism which made the majority of Christian people 
say: “The old is best.’ 

Perhaps it was due in part to this comparative failure of the R.V., or else to some 
new spirit of adventure and independence, but whatever the cause, the new 
century was only a few months old when the first of a succession of new trans- 
lations came on the scene. Appropriately enough it had the name: The Twentieth 
Century New Testament. The R.V., by the cautious terms of reference given to the 
revisers, had not been a new translation, but only a somewhat limited revision of 
the A.V. But this was an entirely new translation into modern English. It was no 
mean achievement in itself, and also it was a portent of what lay ahead. I remember 
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as a small boy taking my turn at reading from it in family prayers, and finding it 
much more manageable and interesting than the older versions, though its 
attractive green covers struck me as being almost improper for a Bible, whose 
outward dress was expected to be of sombre black. 

Then in 1903 came Weymouth’s New Testament in Modern Speech. Apart from 
the use of modern English, the reader received further help from the brief ex- 
planatory introduction prefaced to each book, and a title inserted for each para- 
graph, which clearly indicated the subject matter. Footnotes also clarified difficult 
points in the text. Though the language of Scripture was modernized, it was done 
cautiously and with care to avoid unnecessarily offensive changes. This translation 
by its excellence and general usefulness has held its ground through the years, and 
is still available. 

Ten years afterwards, in 1913, came Moffatt’s Translation of the New Testament, 
and some ten years later still appeared his translation of the Old Testament. The 
publication of both these parts of the Bible was met with storms of protest and 
denunciation. Moffatt had not followed the way of caution and conciliation, and 
his colloquial style infuriated many. Moreover, he transposed sections in St 
John’s Gospel, because he believed a rearrangement produced a better order. This 
was a debatable point, and it was argued that a translation was not the place to air 
untested novelties. Further, in 1 Peter 31» he adopted a recent conjectural emen- 
dation of the text, and introduced a reference to Enoch, which is not in any of the 
manuscripts. Sometimes his use of Scotch idioms and words annoyed English 
readers, as, for instance, his use of ‘factor’ for ‘steward’, and ‘I am able for anything’ 
(in Philippians 41s). I was a senior boy at school when the translation of the Old 
Testament was published, and even schoolboys noticed the front page news which 
it made for the daily papers, and we discussed the propriety of calling Noah’s Ark 
a ‘barge’, and of changing “The Lord’ to “The Eternal’. Moffatt’s translation, 
however, brought the Bible to life for thousands of readers. Even his more daring 
innovations may have helped in this rather than hindered, and in hundreds of 
contexts his fresh words brought light and meaning, both to old and familiar 
passages and to unfamiliar and difficult ones. It has become, if one may use the 
phrase, the standard modern version of our time, and has not yet been superseded. 
Its unparalleled success can be gauged by two factors: (i) It has been thought worth 
while to publish a Concordance of it, and (ii) the most distinguished complete 
series of modern commentaries on the books of the New Testament is based on 
the text of this translation, and is familiarly known wherever the New Testament 
is studied in English as the Moffatt Commentary. 

In 1938 another translation of the New Testament was published by the 
Religious Tract Society, entitled The Book of Books. Its issue was timed to celebrate 
the fourth centenary of the setting up of the English Bible in the churches of this 
country in accordance with the Royal injunctions of September 1538. As with 
Weymouth’s translation, a brief introduction was printed for each separate book, 
and, in order to enable it to be read as a book and not just as formal Scripture, the 
chapter and verse divisions were removed from the text, and indicated only at the 
head of each page. Though this was a thoroughly good piece of work, it has not 
won for itself any permanent place in Bible literature. 

About the same time that Moffatt was presenting his translation to the British 
people, An American Translation was published in the United States by E. J. 
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Goodspeed. This gained in the regard of the American people a place rather 
similar to that achieved in Britain by Moffatt’s translation. Goodspeed did not 
himself translate the Old Testament, but entrusted this task to a number of 
distinguished Old Testament scholars. It is, however, his own translation of the 
New Testament which has reached the higher level of distinction. 

The war of 1939-45 enforced a pause on publication, but no sooner was it ended 
than still more translations began to appear in quick succession, and several of 
them of the very highest quality. 

One of them, indeed, has achieved already a position of something approaching 
authority. This is the Revised Standard Version of America. It does not aim to be a 
completely new translation, but is a further revision of what we in this country 
know as the Authorized and Revised Versions (though in the United States they 
are more commonly referred to as the King James Version and the American 
Standard Version). The New Testament in the R.S.V. (as it is already affec- 
tionately known) appeared in 1946, and the Old Testament followed in 1952, the 
latter reaping the advantage of the high opinions already won by the New Testa- 
ment translation. 

The committee of translators give the following three reasons for their attempt 
to produce a further revision at this particular time: (i) The R.V. had conveyed 
the meaning of the original text better than the A.V., but ‘had lost much of its 
beauty’; (ii) the discovery of new manuscripts, and a more accurate knowledge of 
the language of the New Testament, had provided further means of understanding 
the original Greek. The discovery, for instance, of the papyri in Egypt, which were 
contemporary with the books of the New Testament and which used the same kind 
of Greek as they did, had been made after the publication of the R.V.; (iii) the 
scholars engaged in the work were impelled by the conviction that ‘the Word of 
God to men must not be hidden in ancient phrases which have changed or lost 
their meaning; it must stand forth in language that is direct and clear and meaning- 
ful for the people of today’. 

The work has been done admirably, and, coming, as it does, from an authorized 
committee of experts, it carries more authority than any private and individual 
attempt can do. A. M. Hunter characterizes it as ‘a splendid version’, and quotes 
with approval the verdict of J. W. Bowman upon it: ‘By far the best translation of 
the Christian Scriptures ever made in the English language.’ In this country it 
has been accepted as if it were a native product. It may even be that it has won a 
quicker and wider acceptance here than in the land of its birth. More than any 
other modern version it is being used for reading in the normal services of worship 
in our churches. For this purpose it is an improvement on Moffatt’s. His version 
was excellent as an interpretative companion to the older versions, to bring out 
their meaning in periods of private devotional reading or in groups of Bible study. 
But its abrupt and highly unconventional renderings made it unacceptable in an 
atmosphere of ordered worship. The R.S.V., however, has the same clarity of 
meaning and freedom from archaisms, and yet has preserved something of the 
thythm of the A.V. and also the dignity of expression which the context of public 
worship requires. 

The Roman Catholic Church also was ready, immediately the war ended, with a 
notable translation, and we most heartily welcome their new interest in the word 
of Scripture. This translation came from the brilliant pen of Ronald Knox, though 
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its final shape owed something to the recommendations of a consultative committee. 

There is a touch of genius about this author’s work as a translator. It is true that, 
being a Roman Catholic, he had to make his translation, not from the original 
Greek and Hebrew, but from the standardized Latin version prepared by Jerome 
about a.D. 400. This is commonly known as the Vulgate, and is the official text of 
Scripture for Roman Catholics. This limitation has to some extent impoverished 
his translation, and its faithfulness to the original Greek and Hebrew needs to be 
checked. On the other hand, the translator has made constant reference to the 
original languages, and admits with regret that sometimes his Latin text compels 
him to depart from them. He can even speak words which are strongly critical both 
of the Vulgate text, and of the official English translation of it, known as the Douai 
version. One passage from this version, a passage from Hebrews, he cites in order 
to stigmatize it as ‘a piece of gibberish’. Perhaps we should add, in fairness, that 
he can be almost as scathing about the A.V. 

With these cautionary words, however, we recognize gratefully that Knox has 
the real gift of a translator, with a keen sense of the apt and memorable phrase, 
and no lack of courage to maintain his convictions, and skill to defend them. 
Perhaps instances of his striking phrasing should be given. At Colossians 31: the 
A.V. has: ‘Put on, as the elect of God, . . . bowels of mercy. . . .” Knox gives: 
‘You are God’s chosen people . . .; the livery you wear must be tender compassion.’ 
At 1 Samuel 3: the A.V. has: “The word of the Lord was precious in those days; 
there was no open vision.’ Knox has: ‘A message from the Lord was a rare treasure; 
he would not openly reveal himself.’ The great evangelical words of Ephesians 2s 
are worthily rendered: ‘Yes, it was grace that saved you, with faith for its in- 
strument; it did not come from yourselves, it was God’s gift, not from any action 
of yours, or there would be room for pride.’ The narrative portions of the Old 
Testament read very well in this translation, but those most competent to judge 
give even higher praise to his rendering of the prophets. 

This is a very remarkable piece of work, stimulating and exciting, though some- 
times a little over-picturesque. Its value is increased if it is read in conjunction 
with Knox’s very frank and entertaining book, On Englishing the Bible, in which he 
tells us of his aims and hopes as a translator, and of the difficulties he encountered, 
and the methods he adopted to circumvent them. 

At this juncture one might have been forgiven for thinking that there was now 
no scope for further ventures in the field of translating the Bible into modern 
English; but the enterprise continued, and apparently the appetite of potential 
readers was keen enough to justify it. In 1947 Geoffrey Bles published a new 
translation of the New Testament Epistles by J. B. Phillips under the title: Letters 
to Young Churches. C. S. Lewis helped to give it a good start by writing an Intro- 
duction to it, but it is by sheer merit that it has by now won a very wide constituency 
of readers, and still goes on winning more. New impressions of it keep on being 
printed to keep pace with the public demand. I remember soon after its publication 
being present in a service when the Lay Preacher in charge read as his lesson 
Colossians 31-11. The passage was very familiar to me, but the words in which it 
was read came with amazing {:eshness and clarity. After the service I inquired 
whose was the translation. It was Phillips’s; I bought a copy. Many others must 
also have bought copies after similar experiences. 

This translator’s aim is to present the meaning of the original sentences in clear, 
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modern, and readable phrases. Sometimes he is venturesome, perhaps unduly so, 
but time and again he fills an old and seemingly ordinary passage with a blaze of 
new light. Some translators confess that where the meaning of the original is 
ambiguous, they are content to reproduce an ambiguous phrase in their translation. 
But Phillips will have none of this subterfuge. The words he uses must convey a 
definite meaning, even if other meanings are possible as well. It is interesting, for 
example, to notice how he deals with that awkward word that most translators are 
content to render as ‘meekness’, leaving it to the reader to determine what ‘meek- 
ness’ is. Not so Phillips. In Colossians 3:: he translates the injunction to ‘put on 
meekness’ as ‘accept life’; and in Galatians 5s, ‘meekness’, one of the fruits of 
the Spirit, becomes ‘adaptability’. One might ask: Why the difference in trans- 
lation in two such similar contexts? But even the R.S.V. has a similar variation, 
choosing ‘meekness’ for one, and ‘gentleness’ for the other. Phillips here is clearly 
not willing merely to be a translator; he quite unashamedly becomes also an inter- 
preter, and therein lies the value of his method, and its danger. His renderings are 
thought-provoking, even if open to criticism. ‘Adaptability’ does not sound quite 
the same as ‘accepting life’. Often in ordinary speech it comes to mean ‘versatility’, 
‘quickness in dealing with a new situation’, and ‘meekness’ is hardly that. If, 

however, ‘meekness’ is the attitude which sees the hand of God in all that happens 
to us, so that we accept it without complaint, and eagerly look for the meaning 
that God intended us to find in it, perhaps ‘adaptable’ might sometimes be used 
to describe that attitude, and certainly ‘accepting life’ represents some of its 


meaning. 

This bold determination to represent the meaning, rather than the words, of the 
original Greek perhaps disqualifies this translation from regular use in services of 
corporate worship, but it makes it admirable for private reading and for corporate 
Bible study. 

Phillips has recently published also a translation of the Gospels. His particular 
approach and style is perhaps better suited to the matter contained in the Epistles, 
but it is too soon to say how far the reading public may contradict this somewhat 
hurried judgement. 

In 1949 still another translation appeared. It was The Bible in Basic English. 
Perhaps it will not be unkind to say that this production was of more significance 
for those who believe that Basic English is destined to become an important factor 
in the modern world than for ordinary readers of the Bible. If, however, Basic 
English is going to perform a signal service to large sections of the English-speaking 
community, then we rejoice that they will have the Bible available to them in the 
form of English which they use. 

Basic English limits its vocabulary to 850 simple, carefully chosen words. All 
the varied thoughts of the Bible had therefore to be compressed into these severely 
restricting limits. It is true that for this special purpose the permitted words were 
increased to 1,000, but what odd circumlocutions the translators find themselves 
driven to! And how inadequately is the original sometimes expressed! The editors 
point out, of course, that the translation does not attempt to replace the A.V. or 
even compete with it, but they claim that ‘it may be said of this new English Bible 
that it is in a marked degree straightforward and simple, and that these qualities 
give it independent value’. This may apply to some readers, but not to people 
whose native language is English. 
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The spate of translations did not end with the close of the first half of the century. 
Two others have appeared since 1950. 

The first we mention is a kind of first cousin or younger brother to the one in 
Basic English. It is entitled The New Testament in Plain English, and is the work 
of C. K. Williams. Mr Williams is a Methodist missionary who has served in both 
India and West Africa, and has used the years of his retirement to produce a 
translation which is intended as a tool for other missionary workers. It is not 
meant for those whose native tongue is English, but for those who have learned 
English as a foreign language. With this end in view, all long sentences have been 
avoided, and only those words are used which are included in the Interim Report 
on Vocabulary Selection. Where any word other than these has been demanded by 
the context, an explanatory note about it is added in a glossary. The translation 
aims at presenting the subject matter of the Bible, not only in a simple form, but 
in a literary form which a student may copy without fear of reproducing an old- 
fashioned style. Experienced missionaries and scholars have made available their 
knowledge and counsel to Mr Williams, and he has also had permission to make 
certain borrowings from the Revised Standard Version. It is of interest to notice 
that the word usually translated ‘covetousness’ appears in this missionary rendering 
as ‘exploitation’. 

Those who know most intimately the needs of missionary work are best fitted 
to judge the value of a translation of this kind, and it is pleasing to find that many 
of these are high in its praise. We sincerely hope that as the years pass it will prove 
to be a real asset to the missionary in his work. 

The last translation we comment on concerns only the Four Gospels. This too 
is sufficiently different from the others to command our interest. It is the work 
of one who is known primarily as a classical scholar, and who has already published 
notable translations of Homer and Virgil. He is E. V. Rieu, probably best known 
to the public as the editor of a new series in the ‘Penguin Classics’. The title of 
this series is ‘A Library of New Translations of the World’s Greatest Literature’. 
In the series are found the great literary names of Greece and Rome, and also of 
the more modern European countries. As editor, he decided that such a series 
must include the Four Gospels, and he chose to do the work of translating them 
himself. It is a clear, incisive translation, and we are most grateful to have it 
available in this Penguin series. It is interesting to find one so expert in ancient 
classics according the Gospels this high status as literature. As Christians we 
believed with all our hearts that the Gospels were the most important writings of 
all time, but we assumed that it was the matchless treasure of their contents, rather 
than any skill in literary presentation, which made them so valuable. We did not 
seriously demur when C. S. Lewis wrote: “The New Testament in the original 
Greek is not a work of literary art.’ It is, therefore, with real pleasure, if with some 
surprise, that we find one who cannot be accused of partiality or prejudiced 
favouritism ranking them, on grounds of literary style alone, with the greatest 
literature of all time. “The Four Gospels’, he writes, ‘are spiritually supreme 
largely because they are great literature. . . . The Church, when it canonized the 
Four, displayed the excellence of its literary as well as its religious judgement.’ 
Satisfaction with this flattering estimate of their literary merit must not, however, 
be allowed to divert us from the essential significance of the Gospels. We must 
not expose ourselves to the scathing words attributed to Gandhi: ‘You Christians 
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have in your keeping a document with enough dynamite in it to turn the whole of 
civilization upside down, and you read it as if it were just good literature.’ 

These are the main translations which have appeared since 1900. The list does 
not claim to be exhaustive, and greater attention has been given deliberately to 
those more recently published. It is indeed strange that there have been so many 
during a period in which it is commonly said that spiritual interest has been 
declining. Perhaps the lack of interest is more in the conventional framework of 
Christianity than in its essential message when freshly expressed. We cannot but 
recognize a measure of truth in the words of A. R. Wentz in The Introduction to 
the R.S.V.: ‘Each new translation of the New ‘Testament, each new phrasing of its 
message in a modern tongue, is one step in a Pentecost that is writ large, a historic 
process by which “the mighty works of God” are carried to “every man in his own 


tongue”’.’ 
The multiplicity of modern translations is, however, presenting us with a serious 


problem. Is there to be no standard version from which the word of Scripture can 
be quoted in a recognizable form? Is it sufficient to be able to give a vague para- 
phrase of its general sense in terms borrowed from various translations? Will not 
this lead to slipshod and careless acquaintance with Scripture, lacking in precision 
and definiteness? Shall we not find ourselves slipping into the confusion of the 
early Church in the Western Mediterranean area, where dozens of different 
translations of the New Testament into Latin served the scattered churches, so that 
there was no one version of Scripture recognized by all? It was this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs that led to the authorized work of Jerome, who prepared a standard 
Latin version which in time became the official version of the Latin-speaking 
Church. We welcome free-lance modern translations to serve our private devotions 
and our study circles, but are we not fast reaching a stage where we need rather 
badly a translation which can be recognized as the ‘authorized version’ of the 
twentieth century, which can be accepted by all as the standard for reference and 
quotation? Such a version must be phrased in modern idiom; it must be easily 
understood by ordinary readers; and yet it must have sufficient dignity to make it 
suitable for public reading on occasions which demand reverence and even 
solemnity. 

Perhaps the R.S.V., with suitable encouragement, might have won this position 
amongst us; indeed, it may still do so. But in 1946 the Churches of Britain, acting 
in co-operation, enlisted two panels of scholars to prepare a new Translation of 
the Bible, one panel to work on the Old Testament, and the other on the New. The 
aim is to produce, not a revision of the revision of 1885, but a quite new trans- 
lation. Little is known yet of what has been accomplished, or how soon the work 
may be ready for publication. We hope it will prove an even better piece of work 
than that of the American revisers. If so, then we shall indeed have in our hands 
the clear, accurate, readable and dignified translation which we now need to serve 
as the Standard Version for our day. C. Lestie MITTON 















UNLOCKING THE BIBLE 


O MORE than half of the people, the world around, the Bible is a closed book. 

It is true that over the years the Bible has, by the magnificent work of legions 

of missionaries, been translated in whole or in part into over a thousand tongues, 

But even when the Bible has been translated into their own tongues, these millions 

cannot read it. They cannot read. They cannot read anything, not a road sign, 

nor a railway ticket, a bill, or a ballot. At every point in their daily lives they are 

at the mercy of those who can read, for they can exploit them or love them, accord- 
ing to the content of their own hearts. 

Three-fifths of the world are in bondage. It is these illiterate individuals—I will 
not call them masses—who are the slaves of ignorance, debt, hunger, disease, 
oppression, fear. Since the dawn of history, this multitude has suffered in mute, 
sullen despair. They were told by their religions that it was their fate, their destiny. 
There was nothing they could do about it. 

It is not so now. The destitute people at the bottom of society are no longer 
resigned to their fate. Now they burn with a terrible, desperate determination to 
come up out of their misery. This new hope did not begin with the Communists. 
It began with Jesus Christ, when He announced: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me to preach good news to the poor. 
He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty those who are oppressed 


Almost every page of the Gospels contains good news to the poor, compassionate 
helpfulness for people in need. We missionaries carry a Bible with us which con- 
tains social dynamite. Christ taught us that all men are children of a Father who 
wants them to live rich, happy lives. 

Modern democracy grew out of the teaching of Jesus, and so did universal 
education. Until His spirit worked like leaven, only the aristocracy were educated. 
Whenever you see literacy, you know the spirit of Jesus lay behind it. Literacy and 
Bible translation are twins. One of the distinctive basic principles of all evangelical 
Christianity is the priesthood of all believers. Every man must search the Scriptures 
for himself. 

Ninety per cent of the non-Christians whom foreign missionaries are trying to 
reach are illiterate. And until 1920, the illiteracy of non-Christian countries was 
slowly but surely increasing. Now literacy is getting ahead of the increase in 
population. Soviet Russia did the most startling thing in this direction. She taught 
one hundred million to read in fifteen years. Then Dr James Yen in China gave a 
dramatic demonstration there that a great nation could be taught to read. The 
third great literacy movement was started among the missionaries in the Philip- 
pines, in Africa, India, South America, and in the islands of the Pacific. This has 
been going on in a quiet way for many years, but in the last twenty it has blossomed 
out in a way that leaves me absolutely amazed. 

Missionaries are today what they have been since the time of Christ—bringers 
of light to their world. But now more than ever before they are pioneers of literacy 
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in all the countries where they work. Literacy is a cause in which Christians, 
whether conservative or liberal, believe, because all of them believe people should 
read the Bible. The same pattern has been followed in most of the countries in 
which I have worked. Missionaries have made lessons, and started a literacy cam- 
paign. Then the government officials have become interested, and have asked the 
missionaries to co-operate in conducting their campaigns. Every government in 
under-developed countries now realizes that illiteracy is its Public Enemy Number 
1. It cannot have technical industries with its labourers illiterate, and it grasps 
eagerly any help the missionaries can give. The doors of the world are opening to us. 

Missionaries have discovered also that the teaching of illiterates offers them the 
close, long contacts which they covet for personal evangelism. ‘Each one teach one’ 
provides for that. The teacher witnesses for Christ with every lesson. If the 
Christian teacher has his heart full of Christ, it is as easy to win the student to 
Christ as it is to teach him to read. Each of the members of the mission churches is 
trained to select an illiterate neighbour, and win him to Christ while teaching him 
to read. The church members thus get a taste of the joy of soul-winning, and their 
own lives have a new zest. More and more of the Christian community is thus set 
at work for Christ. 

Missionaries everywhere are trying to teach the Bible or Christian principles 
in their courses for new literates. After they have mastered the first phonetic 
pictorial charts and the primer, they go on to the Story of Jesus. These twelve little 
booklets tell the story of the greatest life ever lived, in short sentences, large type, 
and a very easy vocabulary. New words are introduced gradually, not more than 
ten to a lesson, and each new word is used five times in quick succession. When 
people are just learning to read, they memorize every word. So they are really 
memorizing the story of Jesus, as all of us Christians might do with profit. 

The Story of Jesus is written like poetry; in several countries they sing it like 
folk songs, and the people love it. A friend in America has made it possible for us 
to supply beautiful, coloured-picture covers for the booklets, whatever the language. 
This past Christmas, new literates in forty-one languages were reading the beautiful 
story of our Saviour’s birth. They were reading: 


This is the story of Fesus 

This is the story of the angel 
Mary saw an angel 

Mary saw the angel in her home 
The angel said 

Mary you will be a mother 
Mary you will have a son 

His name will be Fesus 

Jesus will be the son of God 
You will be the mother of Fesus 


When people are just learning to read, they not only memorize each word, but 
they also believe each word. That is safe with the Story of Jesus. But it is not safe 
with the communist literature with which they are being flooded. The answer is 
more and more Christian literature, simply and interestingly written, and attrac- 
tively printed, so that the new reader may see that Christianity can actually give 
what the Communist only promises and fails to deliver. 
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We are teaching this simple, interesting writing wherever we can. Schools for it 
have been established at several centres in the United States. One was started at 
Nagpur in India, and another at Allahabad. Few people can write simply enough 
for semi-literate adults. So we ask the experts what they would like the villagers 
to know about health, agriculture, or cooking. Then we write what they tell us in 
the simplest words and shortest sentences possible. 

Since literacy must be followed by literature, our organization has both words 
in its title: “The Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature.’ We are a 
part of the Division of Foreign Missions, of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. We have a very close working relationship with the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies centring in London which has the same 
aims we have. 

When new literates have read the entire Story of Jesus, they will know both the 
story and the vocabulary of the Gospels, and will find it delightfully easy to read 
the Bible. Thus literacy builds a bridge from the people to the Bible, and from the 
Bible to a more abundant life in Christ. 

Every time I pass a book-stall, I shudder to think of the possibilities of evil in 
literacy. Literacy is good only if people read good things. It is bad if they read 
bad things. Now people acquire tastes for different kinds of literature. We give 
people a taste for the Bible by using Bible stories in our text-book. We can win 
millions to Christ and the Bible by using this as God’s open door to the three-fifths 
of the world who are illiterate. The Bible is God’s letter from heaven, but people 
will die if they are not able to read. 

Eight times in the Gospels, Jesus said: ‘Have ye not read. . . .?” One billion two 
hundred million of His children have never read even in our day. The truths of His 
word are never fully yours until you have read them for yourself. That unlocks the 
Bible. So it is wonderful news for the people who live in darkness, when we get 
such reports as these: “The Story of Jesus is finished in Arabic. . . . In Algiers, a 
committee is working on the third book’ “There is a committee working on the 
Kabyle version from the second book on.’ ‘A church in New Jersey has provided 
the funds to print a bi-lingual edition in Angola.’ ‘We have printed the Story of 
Jesus in Portuguese.’ 

On my last visit to India, we helped prepare revised lessons in twelve of the 
major languages, and we wrote Anand the Wise Man. This is a second-stage reader 
for new literates, which treats of matters of immediate concern to the villagers, 
giving them practical helps for daily living. In simple style, it gives them the 
benefit of expert counsel on child welfare, health, sanitation, farming, industry. 
Similar practical readers, adapted to local conditions, have been written for Burma, 
where the title is U Sein the Wise Man, and for Malaya, where the booklet goes by 
the name of Hussein the Wise Man. 

In India, there is a movement under way to place a library or little bookshelf in 
every village. You do not need the wealth of an Andrew Carnegie to found a 
library. Twenty-five dollars, less than ten pounds, will furnish the forty to sixty 
booklets, the empty kerosene tin in which they are housed (because the metal is 
proof against white ants and humidity), and the oil lamp that will make it possible 
for the villagers to read by night. Of course each library will contain the Story of 
Jesus, and the Bible in addition to Anand, and booklets on home and family life, 
devotions, and the like, all in the language of that area. 
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In Pakistan, literacy charts and an Urdu primer were prepared, and the way 
opened for missionaries and Pakistani Christians to read for themselves the Word 
of God. The Rev. Chandu Ray, chairman of the Christian Literature Board of 
the West Pakistan Christian Council, writes; “Through this medium of adult 
literacy, many are asking for baptism and there is a real turning to Christ.’ Chandu 
Ray is getting Christian literature into the villages through the pastors, with the 
slogan; ‘Every pastor a colporteur.’ 

In our literacy team were the first Christian minister and missionary ever 
to enter Afghanistan, and we were there by invitation. The Minister of Edu- 
cation worked with us, and we were received by the King. Afghanistan was the 
seventy-third country in which we worked, and Pushtu, the language of the 
border, the 209th tongue. A number of teachers from the army and the schools 
were trained to teach the illiterates, and the first students were army draftees. 
How happy they were when they read the first pages of the first book they had 
ever read! 

Two young men came down to Delhi from Nepal with an incredible story. 
They said that in their part of that country, District I, there were a hundred 
thousand people, only three of whom could read. ‘We will work hard and we will 
gladly die’, they said, ‘if we can help our people. If you will show us how to teach 
them, you will be the saviour of Nepal.’ 

When we went to Nepal in May 1953 it was at the invitation of the Nepalese 
Government. The Minister of Education appointed a committee of three to help 
us. Materials for the first charts and the primer in Nepalese were finished in the 
first week, and our artists got to work on the pictures for them, while we started 
the second reader, the Anand book. 

We drilled an inspector of schools in methods of teaching adult illiterates, and 
he taught five of them at a demonstration which was held in the King’s audience 
room. Members of the aristocracy of Nepal were present. The illiterates learned 
so quickly that everyone watching thought it a fraud. When convinced that these 
people had never known a letter, they told all the city about the miracle. Since we 
left Nepal the lessons have been printed. Literacy is off to a good start. 

Our work in Malaya was done at the request of the Governor and the rural and 
industrial development authority of that country. 

In Northern Sumatra, Dr Frederick J. Rex of our committee taught a washer- 
woman the first six Karo Batak charts. He showed her then how to write her name, 
and she practised it on the blackboard for three hours, loath to stop when it was 
time to go home. Calling the other illiterate Indonesian women over, she pointed 
to the blackboard saying: ‘Come and see—that’s me—that’s me!’ ‘For her,’ says 
Dr Rex, ‘It was the first time that a nobody had become a somebody.’ 

There are always men who oppose literacy because they want to exploit the 
illiterates. It is not always smooth sailing, of course. There are always those who 
feel it was not ‘written on their foreheads’ that they should learn to read, and those 
who feel they are too old. In one of the villages near our literacy training centre at 
Allahabad, a worker noticed an old man and his wife sitting in front of their mud- 
walled house, apart from the others. They said they were too old to learn. The 
worker told them: ‘Dr Laubach is a baba (venerable old man), and he was not too 
old to invent these lessons for you, so you are certainly not too old to read them!’ 
That convinced them. 
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Betty Mooney describes one of those village night-schools. ‘One of our Indian 
women trainees works with the older women. I teach the girls. I write their names 
in my book and then teach them to write their own names. Let’s look at some of the 
other classes. Over there three of our teachers are helping ten men. One man has 
just arrived, and is reading the big charts pasted on the wall. Another man, sixty 
years old, is reading lesson seven of the primer. And here’s a young man who four 
nights ago could not read; now he is beginning Anand the Wise Man. How his face 
lights up!’ 

The District Commissioner of Nasir, South Sudan, went on a vacation. When 
he got back he found that his wholly illiterate cook had learned to read. Miss Ray 
Huffman, a nurse of the United Presbyterian Mission had conducted a literacy 
campaign among the Nuer tribe in that area. The District Commissioner was 
amazed, but he could not help exclaiming: ‘If only it would make him a better 
cook!’ It did. Miss Huffman promptly made a Nuer cookery book. 

There is a worker in Kenya who tells of the people who crowd around his 
caravan bookshop. Some ask directly for a Testament, a Gospel, or a hymn-book; 
others pretend indifference as they look over the stock, but return later to buy 
something they noticed on the shelves. It is not unusual for a man who has bought 
a book to move out to the edge of the crowd and start reading it right then and there, 
oblivious to everything around him. 

In a little mud church in Pakistan, Lois Boyd of the United Presbyterian Mission 
tells us, forty to fifty young people gather nightly during the literacy campaign. 
Some are so eager that they steal an hour for study before they go to work in the 
mornings. Only eight and a half per cent of all the Christians in Pakistan are 
literate. In one village congregation, Elder Nathaniel learned to read when he was 
over thirty. ‘Now his greatest joy in life is reading the Word of God and telling 
others about his Saviour. His face fairly shines.’ 

In Dondi, Angola, there is a retired railroad man now working at a mission 
station. In his visits of inspection to village schools he met an elderly woman who 
asked him if there were any way that people of her age could attend school. She 
pestered him repeatedly, and he at last replied: “Your time for learning has already 
passed.’ Two years later she presented herself to him with a triumphant air. 
Opening her New Testament, she began reading, first at the front, then in the 
middle, and then at the end. 

‘How is this, grandmother?’ he asked. She replied : “There were camps for women 
to learn to knit, and in them were people of good will who include in their pro- 
grammes the Laubach method. Today, instead of having to memorize verses that 
schoolgirls read to me, I take my Bible to women of my age in pagan villages, and 
read it to them, and explain what I read.’ 

Wherever there are men of good will ready to lend a helping hand, the people 
hear them gladly. Literacy is not an end in itself, or it would be a dead end. 
Learning to read is a door to more abundant life. It unlocks the Bible and other 
Christian literature. The ignorant, the poor, the down-trodden, will take the hand 
of anyone who will love them and try to lift them up. If we give ourselves in love, 
we can outlive, outlove any false ideology. Serving one another in love, forebearing 
one another in love, we will not be giving hungry peoples stone for bread but the 
real Bread of Life for which they hunger. 

It is time for us all to try the way of love on a global scale. The missionaries have 
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seen it work in many lands. It sounds idealistic, but it is the most practical way in 
the world. 

It is no longer a case of ‘you in your small corner and I in mine’. Today’s world 
has no corners, no limits. If we resolve, separately and all together, to wage a war 
of amazing, astonishing kindness, all the devils of the world will crumble before it, 
and the spirit of Christ will be all to all. Frank C. LAUBACH 








From ‘Questions and Answers’ 


Planets, what guides you in your course? 
—Unseen, unfelt, unfailing force. 
Nature, whence sprang thy glorious frame? 
—My Maker call’d me, and I came. 
What is yon arch which everywhere I see? 
—The sign of omnipresent Deity. 
Where rests the horizon’s all embracing zone? 
—Where earth, God’s footstool, touches heaven, his throne. 
Winds, whence and whither do ye blow? 
—Thou must be born again to know. 
Bow in the cloud, what token dost thou bear? 
—That Justice still cries ‘strike,’ and Mercy ‘spare.’ 
Dews of the morning, wherefore were ye given? 
—To shine on earth, then rise to heaven. 
Stay, Meteor, stay thy falling fire| 
—No, thus shall all the host of heaven expire. 
Ocean, what law thy chainless waves confined? 
—That which in Reason’s limits holds thy mind. 
Time, whither dost thou flee? 
—I travel to Eternity. 
Eternity, what art thou,—say? 
—Time past, time present, time to come,—to-day. 
Ye Dead, where can your dwelling be? 
—The house for all the living ;—come and see. 
O life, what is thy breath? 
—A vapour lost in death. 
O Death, how ends thy strife? 
| —In everlasting life. 
O Grave, where is thy victory? 
—Ask Him who rose again for me. 











THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS 


is ENGLAND the whole situation with regard to Scripture teaching has changed 
during this century and certain principles have been emerging which are of 
general application. We have not yet, however, arrived at any settled position. 
Part of the reason for this uncertainty is that we have not yet made up our minds 
why we want to have the Bible in school at all. 

An earlier generation had no such difficulty. The schools were mainly in the 
hands of churches, most of the teachers’ training-colleges were denominational 
colleges, and the Bible was recognized by both Anglicans and Nonconformists as 
the basis of the Christian faith, even though the denominations erected upon that 
foundation buildings of very different patterns. Moreover, there was a general 
assumption that England was a Christian country, and had not Queen Victoria 
herself said that the secret of England’s greatness was the Bible? Even people who 
did not go to church and would not call themselves Christians felt that the stories 
in the Bible had a strong moral and educational value if only the theologians would 
keep their hands off. But orthodox and heterodox could only be thus agreed 
provided that Scripture was taught in the schools according to the Cowper-Temple 
clause of the 1870 Act which forbade the teaching of any ‘religious catechism or 
religious formulary distinctive of any particular denomination.’ 

These reasons for Bible teaching were able to be asserted successfully only 
because there was behind them a principle which has dogged school education in 
all its branches and in all its subjects. As this principle is still acted upon by many 
good people it is worth a little explanation. The principle assumed that in every 
subject there are two factors—its form and its content. Thus in science the 
content is the works of nature, the form in which that study is cast is obser- 
vation. In arithmetic the content is numerical relations and the form is reasoning. 
In Scripture the content is the Bible stories and the form is moral influence. 
There was truth in all this, but the principle then went to affirm that form and 
content were somehow separable, and that a specific study could give a general 
result. If you did science, for example, you learned about the natural world (this 
was ‘content’), you were trained in observation (this was ‘form’), and this training 
in observation could be applied anywhere where observation was needed—in 
finding your way about a strange town, in witnessing an accident, in looking at 
birds, in paying attention to the newspaper. This of course is a fallacy, but it still 
holds sway in some places. Latin is still put into the curriculum because it is 
alleged to teach accurate thinking in general, and Scripture because the words 
themselves however taught (for this principle has little regard to methods of 
teaching) will make you good. In the case of Scripture this principle has thus not 
only a psychological aspect in common with the teaching of other subjects, but it 
also has a theological aspect, for it almost postulates verbal inspiration. The Bible 
‘without note or comment’ was supposed to teach its own lesson. The moralizer 
might use it as a peg on which to hang further edification, but the commentator, 
denominational or otherwise, was definitely warned off. 

This uneasiness about Scripture, this fearfulness lest somebody should prosely- 
tize somebody else, this identification of truth with words and propositions, had 
its effect in the training of teachers. Even in denominational colleges Scripture 
was what they called an ‘additional option’, that is to say it was no part of the 
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qualifying Certificate examination itself, but could be taken as an extra. Not many 
people took it to the examination level, because by so doing they were handicapping 
themselves. This was not very encouraging, but what was worse was the fact that 
in school time-tables Scripture always appeared at the same times in the week for 
everybody. Consequently, as every teacher in school was teaching at those times, 
every teacher was necessarily teaching Scripture. This he had to do whether he 
had studied it in college or not, and whether he believed it or not. This often 
materially affected the teacher’s own position. A conscientious person who felt 
himself unqualified to teach this subject might easily be judged, not only on 
educational grounds, but also on moral grounds, to be unsuitable to teach anything, 
while the unconscientious person could get away with it and occupy the time 
filling ink-wells or marking registers. It was a lamentable situation in practice, but 
behind the practice there were these fallacious theories. 

The situation in secondary schools was better, but not very much. It was 
possible to do ‘divinity’ in a grammar school for instance, with The Cambridge 
Smaller Bible for Schools as a text-book, and take it as a subject in the Oxford or 
Cambridge locals; but it all depended on the head of the school, and here again 
there was even less provision for training. There were no specialists in the subject, 
it was taken very largely as a literary rather than a historical study, and in general 
verbal inspiration was assumed. The public schools for their part interpreted 
‘divinity’ in any way that they chose. I myself once took over Scripture from a man 
in a well-known public school with whom ‘divinity’ had meant merely ‘lives of 
great men’, of whom Sir Francis Drake was one! The Bible had not been men- 
tioned at all. This, however, was unusual. 

Today the situation is in process of radical change. Scripture is now a recognized 
option in the teacher’s certificate, and schools may now put it at any place on the 
time-table. It is possible therefore to have specialist teaching. We have always to 
remember, however, that although we ourselves may feel the importance of 
evangelism, the children are not sent to school to be ‘got at’. It is the Church’s 
business to make converts, to train in worship and church membership. The 
school is not a church, and it only confuses counsel to attempt to make it a specifi- 
cally evangelistic agency. The historical method, however, gets us out of this 
difficulty. The Bible requires both note and comment, but these need not be 
denominational at all. It is now clear that the only alchemy which transmutes 
words into life is their interpretation by living persons in full sympathy with the 
aims of the writers. We cannot rely on words alone to do our work for us. It is a 
cause, therefore, of great thankfulness that the way is now open for all the children 
of the ratepayers to receive an intelligent and co-ordinated instruction of the Bible 
by people who believe in it, want to teach it, and are trained to do so. But this new 
position could not have been reached had it not been for the revolution in Bible 
study which preceded it. The only way today to make Bible teaching really effective 
within the statutary limitations of the school is by acceptance of the agreed standards 
of modern scholarship. These cut across all the denominations and require no 
formulary distinction of any. They have made it possible to bring together 
Anglicans, Free Churchmen, teachers and Local Authorities to institute agreed 
syllabuses of religious instruction for the various counties of England. It has been 
most interesting to sit on one of the committees charged with this task. In my 
experience I have never known the discussions go along denominational lines. 
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Educational questions have been brought up and relevant theological and historical 
issues have been discussed, but the denominational note has been singularly absent. 
There are now forty-nine agreed syllabuses in use, of which the Cambridgeshire 
was the pioneer. 

I have spoken of a revolution in Bible study. This is familiar enough to theolo- 
gical students, but it is as yet very far from familiar even to the ordinary church 
member. The historical approach means simply the study of biblical history and 
literature in the context in which it first came into existence. Instead of reading 
into it any moral lesson which occurs to our own minds, we first find out what it 
said to those who heard it for the first time. 

Now this to some people means treating the Bible as ‘mere history’ or as ‘mere 
literature’, and over against this they oppose what is called the ‘devotional’ study 
of the Bible. For several reasons I believe this to be a false antithesis, but the main 
reason is that there is no such thing as ‘mere’ history in the Bible. If we take the 
Old Testament, for instance, we realize that the histories were written or re- 
written under the influence of the prophets. Indeed the histories are called in the 
Hebrew Bible the ‘former prophets’. To the prophets, every event in history had 
two sides. There was the contemporary occurrence and there was an act of God, 
and both of them were wrapped up in the same event which was at one and the 
same time temporal and eternal. But the temporal was important, because it was 
through this, and only through this, that the eternal made itself known. Without 
unduly straining the metaphor, we may say that they took an ‘incarnational’ view 
of history. To cut out the history, therefore, or to treat it simply as a peg on which 
to hang a moral lesson—which is what so much ‘devotional’ study of the Bible is 
apt to be—is to miss the whole significance of prophecy. And let it be said that the 
same is true of the New Testament. Events in time have eternal significance, and 
eternal truth manifests itself within the categories of time and space. The historical 
view of the Bible is not therefore just one among many. It is the only one which is 
akin to the nature of the Bible itself. 

This puts us on the track of the solution to the great modern dilemma in Bible 
teaching in school. How can the Bible mean as much to us in the days of historical 
criticism as it clearly did to our fathers who took everything as directly concerned 
with themselves? That is a very proper question and it creates a dilemma. For if 
the teacher seeks to evangelize his class, he runs the risk of overstepping the 
bounds that quite properly limit the scope of religious instruction in a council 
school. On the other hand, if he treats it as ‘mere’ history, he is missing the most 
characteristic feature of the Bible itself. The Bible is primarily a book of religion 
and only secondarily a book of history or literature, and it is not a book of science 
at all. However, the approach that is properly historical makes full use of the 
history, but presents it as the prophets intended it to be presented. The teacher 
might not agree with it, but, so long as he recognizes it, he will be able to make 
the Bible more than mere history. 

While this must ever be the great educational reason for having the Bible used 
in schools, it is worth pointing out that there are other educational reasons which 
will appeal particularly to the skilful teacher. Like biology and geography, Scripture 
is a subject with what is called a ‘high correlation’. That is to say, it has links with 
a number of other subjects, which it illuminates, and by which it in turn is illumi- 
nated. In geography, for example, one great fact on which Professor Fleure used 
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to lay emphasis is the contrast and conflict between the dwellers in the desert and 
the dwellers in the sown land. It is found all over the world today as in ancient 
times. The desert dweller has no abiding habitation, his life is simple and austere, 
and at night his view of the whole vault of heaven breeds in him a religious mono- 
theism. The sown land requires more permanent dwellings, and where men live 
closely together their natural inequalities become the basis of a social order. 
Competition begins and oppression soon follows it. Moreover, the dependence of 
life upon the fertility of the soil enhances the regard paid to fertility generally, 
and religion easily becomes as corrupt as morals. The Bible is full of illustrations. 
Did not Cain ‘build a city’ while Abel was a desert dweller? Amos came from the 
desert and prophesied against the corrupt city of Samaria. Elijah found God in the 
desert. Paul went down to Arabia. Jesus retired to the wilderness. The contrast is 
continually recurring. This is but one illustration of the correlation of Scripture 
with geography, although it is the most striking one. 

With history, as we might expect, the correlation is very close. The history of 
Israel is involved in the history of six great empires—Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome. Contact with these nations coloured national life for 
over a thousand years, and to fill the gaps in biblical history we have often to go 
to the annals of these other countries. Archaeology has shed a powerful light on 
biblical history both in the Old Testament and the New. The comparison of dates 
is a valuable correlation. The early books of Livy, for instance, present the founding 
of Rome as an event in the remote and fabulous past, but it is exactly contemporary 
with the great days of Jeroboam II and the prophecies of Amos. By that time the 
history of Israel had been on the way for at least three hundred years and a high 
standard of civilization had developed. Homer and Solomon were contemporaries, 
so were Plato and Nehemiah. Sennacherib appears in Isaiah and also in Herodotus. 
The Book of Acts needs an understanding of the Roman world at the time and the 
Book of Revelation is 2 commentary on the reign of Nero. 

In literature there is plenty of variety in the Bible—stories for children, poetry, 
history, philosophy, politics, sermons, prophecies, satires and even a historical 
novel (Esther). A comparative study might be made of the treatment of the same 
themes in the Bible and elsewhere. Notice, for instance, the victor’s attitude to the 
vanquished in the story of Mephibosheth in the Book of Samuel and in the story 
of the Trojan Women in Euripides; the treatment of pride in the story of Nebuc- 
hadnezzar and in Aeschylus’ Persae; the voice of the prophet in Isaiah and a not 
dissimilar voice in Burke’s great speeches on America. For prose style nothing can 
excel the story of Naaman or the parables of Jesus. For poetry, Hebrew has a 
fascinating form of its own which can be understood even in translation. And 
dramatic incident rises to high level in stories such as those of Joseph, Samson (did 
not Milton seize upon it?), David and Saul (brought out again by Browning), 
Belshazzar, and in the stern passionless reporting of the Crucifixion. 

Here are great riches indeed. If T. H. Huxley, thinking only of the moral point of 
view, could become almost lyrical in his enthusiasm for the Bible,* and if Quiller- 
Couch, concerned only with the English version as it stands, could devote three 
fascinating lectures to the subject of ‘Reading the Bible’,* what satisfaction may 
not the modern teacher of Scripture allow himself as he contemplates the material 
available for him in these days? A. Victor Murray 


1 Science and Education, pp. 397-8. ® The Art of Reading. 















THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN BROADCASTING 


HE TASK of Religious Broadcasting so far as it concerns the use of the Bible 
is much the same as that of the Church. It is three-fold. 
1. The Bible should be read aloud frequently and continuously, 
2. It should be explained so that what the biblical writers wrote is understood, 
3. It should be interpreted so that its message may be applied to everyday 
living. 

There is great value in reading the Bible often from the Authorized Version. 
Its language and thought, its characters and assumptions, then become, even when 
they are only half understood, part of a background to life. Such reading, however, 
also has its dangers. It encourages a false sense of understanding and it protects 
many a soul from the challenging attack of the Bible message. One who hears the 
Bible read frequently may be immune even from passages that are directly 
criticizing his way of life. Because they are familiar he allows them to pass through 
his mind without causing a ripple. For centuries the mighty and the rich could 
read and sing without a tremble: ‘He hath put dewn the mighty from their seats . . .; 
the rich he hath sent empty away.’ The danger that reading without comment 
may give to the hearer a comfortable sense of religion, when in fact he is only 
hearing pleasant sounds, is obvious. It is this danger which accounts for a certain 
resistance in the Religious Broadcasting Department to suggestions that passages 
of Scripture should be read and left to speak for themselves. Too often they do not 
speak for themselves, but simply are enjoyed. 

Despite this, a long series of daily readings from the Bible was broadcast over 
an extended period on the General Overseas Service of the BBC. The comment 
was reduced severely to a minimum and an introductory talk and a few linking 
phrases helped to make the Bible speak for itself. The response to this long series 
was encouraging. On home broadcasting, listeners to ‘Lift Up Your Hearts’ have 
long been familiar with a type of programme in which selected Bible passages are 
read with very few linking comments. Again, at times of great festivals, the 
readings may be entirely without comment. In such programmes the selection of 
passages must be done with great care. The comment is then in the way that the 
passages are selected. For example, it is difficult to be unmoved by the reading of 
the story of the Passion in the ‘Five to Ten’ programmes during Holy Week. People 
who usually listen to that programme expect a story after the signature tune and the 
passage is all the more effective because it is not expected. Comment is not needed. 
If, however, ‘Five to Ten’ always carried a reading from the Bible, it might easily 
pass unnoticed and ineffective. 

The Bible is of course read without comment in the frequent broadcasts of 
ordinary church services, and to these must be added also the Daily Service, which 
is specially constructed for radio and ever since its beginning has included the 
reading of a passage from the Bible without comment. In this way, a considerable 
part of the Bible is read, usually in the Authorized Version, every week on the 
programmes of the BBC. Even a weekly broadcast to the Eastern Zone of Germany 
includes a short reading from the Bible—Luther’s Bible. 

The manner of reading the Bible can do a great deal to bring out its meaning. 
For this reason great care is taken in such programmes as the ‘Epilogue’. For that 
programme, suitable professional readers are selected who will, under guidance, 
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prepare the passage and read it in such a way as to make its meaning clear; neither 
adding a dramatic note, nor obscuring the sense by clumsy reading. 

The second task of religious broadcasting in this matter is to explain what 
certain difficult passages in the Bible mean. This is not to interpret them, but to 
bring out as far as possible what it was that the biblical writers wrote. It is clear 
to all that the Authorized Version is not entirely satisfactory as an accurate trans- 
lation of the documents. Throughout most of the Bible, this is unimportant, but 
there are some passages that are obscure or misleading. Since the Authorized 
Version was prepared, the discovery of documents, the fuller knowledge of the 
language, and the development of textual criticism have made it possible to prepare 
translations that more accurately reflect the biblical writers. For all its beauty, the 
Authorized Version also gives the impression sometimes of being removed from 
the ordinary world, whereas the original documents that make up the Bible were 
very often in the language of the market-place. 

To fulfil this task, then, broadcasting must make use of certain modern trans- 
lations. It does so carefully, because the Authorized Version has become almost 
sacred in our worship. The mind is jarred rather than helped when a familiar 
passage, often a much-loved passage, is read in a strange form. This is not to say 
that the jarring of the mind is not sometimes a good thing to make us aware of the 
message as well as the beauty of the well-known passage. Throughout the Gospels 
we usually use the Authorized Version, except in one or two obscure places where 
the meaning is brought out better by a modern translation. There are, however, 
considerable parts of the Old Testament and many of the Epistles, which are 
unintelligible when read aloud from the Authorized Version. In these cases it is 
not only legitimate, but surely imperative, that we should use some such translation 
as the Revised Standard Version to make the passage intelligible. 

A modern version may be used with or without comment. This is frequently 
done when we are reading the Epistles or Old Testament in the Daily Service. 
The usual version used then is the Revised Standard Version. In the broadcasting 
of ordinary church services, the broadcaster may choose to read his lesson from 
Moffatt, J.B. Phillips, or Knox’s translation (which several Roman Catholic 
Services have recently included). This can go part of the way to help the under- 
standing of a Bible passage; but there are passages in the Bible which are difficult 
to understand—at least, when they are heard—even if read from a perfect modern 
translation. Sometimes we have adopted the method of reading paraphrases of 
these passages. A paraphrase of the Epistle to the Philippians, for example, was 
used some years ago, and parts of it were read each morning in ‘Lift Up Your 
Hearts’. There was no doubt then that many listeners felt that the meaning of the 
passage had been brought out clearly for them for the first time. It was not a modern 
translation that was being read, but a modern letter based upon St Paul’s Epistle 
to the Philippians. It could be argued that the effect of these ‘Lift Up Your Hearts’ 
readings on the listener of today is much the same as was the reading of Paul’s 
letter to the people of Philippi. We have done the same with some of J.B. Phillips’s 
Letters to Young Churches. Phillips has assisted also recently in a new departure 
on the Third Programme. He has made free translations of some of the sermons 
in the Acts of the Apostles and filled out their argument from his knowledge of 
Paul’s style; then the lengthened text has been reconstructed as a sermon to be 
read by a professional reader and broadcast. Two such sermons have so far ap- 
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peared: the sermon to the men of Athens and the defence before Agrippa. They 
bring out much more clearly than any reading of the passage could the power of 
those two sermons. 

Many listeners, however, when they turn to read the Bible will read the 
Authorized Version, and because of this the most usual way of explaining the 
meaning of a passage is to read it and then comment. Almost every other week, 
‘Lift Up Your Hearts’ includes a series of Bible readings and comments. Some- 
times a modern version is used in these, but more often than not it is the Autho- 
rized Version, and with about as much comment as there is text. The value of this 
over the use of modern translations is that, when the programme has been listened 
to, the listener can go back to his own Bible and can understand the passage that 
he finds there. 

The third task of Religious Broadcasting in this matter is to interpret the Bible 
in such a way that it becomes meaningful for people living in the twentieth century. 
This is most often done by the broadcasting of sermons. Most sermons attempt to 
show that some passage of Scripture has meaning when it is applied to a contem- 
porary situation. Deliberate attempts are sometimes made in a series to bring out a 
particular meaning, or to make an intensive study of one book or of a series of 
passages. A good example of this was the series a few years ago called “The Resources 
of a Christian’, in which a succession of speakers dealt with some aspect of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. At the end of this series it was possible for anyone who 
had listened carefully to read this particular book in the New Testament and find 
in it some meaning for his everyday life. 

A wider sweep was taken recently in a series called ‘Reading the Bible’. This, 
like the earlier series on Ephesians, was planned for special groups meeting after 
Evening Service. Such groups would be led by someone who had been informed 
beforehand of the whole series of talks and who was prepared with questions for 
discussion. The series on ‘Reading the Bible’ was a good illustration of the varied 
use of the Bible in broadcasting. It began with a dramatized version of the Book 
of Jonah. Practically the whole book was used in this programme and the Autho- 
rized Version was hardly altered at all. By the use of different voices, of music, and 
all the various techniques of a feature programme, the book was brought to light. 
Those who knew the Book of Jonah quite well tended to disapprove of the broad- 
cast, but many for whom the book was completely new, found it most interesting. 
It was followed in the second of the series by a talk about the message of the Book 
of Jonah. In this talk, broadcasting was fulfilling its function of interpreting the 
Bible. The members of one discussion group after hearing the talk about the Book 
of Jonah went on immediately to apply its lesson to their own situation. They saw 
clearly that just as Jonah had tried to run away from preaching at Nineveh, they 
were really trying to run away from the situation in their own district. I expect 
there were many other groups like the one that I led that evening. 

The third in the series was a dramatized presentation of the Epistle to the 
Philippians. This was more difficult than Jonah, but the artifice was used of 
assuming that Paul had already dictated a first draft of the letter; Epaphroditus 
then provided the second voice as he read that first draft, interrupted from time to 
time by Paul, who emphasized certain passages and added others. This programme 
gave to listeners the full sweep of a New Testament epistle. It could be listened to 
with interest in a way that a straightforward reading of the whole epistle could not 
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be. Again this was followed by a talk interpreting the message of the Epistle for the 
present day. The fifth talk in the series was an attempt to show the connexion 
between various parts of the Bible. The series ended with some practical advice 
about reading the Bible. In this last programme, various modern versions were 
introduced to listeners. That series attempted to combine all three tasks of 
Religious Broadcasting. 

There are also other ways of encouraging listeners to study their Bibles with a 
view to finding out the message that would apply to everyday living. A short 
series of Bible Studies was broadcast recently in which a group of students in three 
quarter-hour programmes attempted to think out the meaning of the opening 
verses of John’s Gospel. Both on sound broadcasting and in television, short talks 
have frequently been given on the meaning of certain Bible passages. In these and 
other ways, attempts are made to explain the meaning of the Bible. 

In the Third Programme it is possible to enter more fully into the details of 
modern scholarship in connexion with the Bible. There have been outstanding 
series on Old Testament studies as well as on New Testament studies. The thought 
of Rudolf Bultmann has been discussed, and various important Commentaries on 
the Bible have been reviewed. One of the liveliest of Third Programme efforts was 
the programme that included a discussion between J.B. Phillips and E.V. Rieu on 
the translation of the Gospels. In this programme, these two translators who had 
produced such different works were brought together and asked a number of 
leading questions about their translations. It was not long before they were dis- 
cussing the problems of translation, and the principles that must be applied if the 
Gospels are to be presented in a language that can be understood and that can 
also be said to represent the originals faithfully. E. H. ROBERTSON 





Children praising God 


Glory to the Father give, 

God in whom we move and live, 
Children’s prayers He deigns to hear, 
Children’s songs delight his ear. 
Glory to the Son we bring, 

Christ our Prophet, Priest and King; 
Children, raise your sweetest strain 
To the Lamb, for He was slain. 


Glory to the Holy Ghost; 
Be this day a Pentecost ; 
Children’s minds may He inspire, 
Touch their tongues with holy fire. 
Glory in the highest be 

To the blessed Trinity, 

For the gospel from above, 

For the word, that ‘God is love.’ 














THE LIFE AND WORK OF JAMES MONTGOMERY 


AMES MONTGOMERY, the hymn writer, was born in the small seaport of 
Irvine, in Ayrshire, on 4th November 1771, in the Moravian preaching-house. 
His father, the Rev. John Montgomery, born in County Antrim in 1734, 
married Mary Blackley, of the same parish, in 1768. They were members of the 
Moravian Settlement at Gracehill, northern Ireland. Both came under the saintly 
influence of the Rev. John Cennick, formerly one of Wesley’s preachers at Kings- 
wood. Their first child, Mary, died three months before James was born. Robert 
and Ignatius were born later. The family returned to Gracehill when James was 
four and a half. Almost seventy years elapsed before the poet returned to his birth- 
place, to be installed as a burgess, and to receive the freedom of the borough. It 
was then his joy to meet an old lady who had nursed him as a child and to be 
refreshed with details of his home at Irvine. 

At six years of age his father took him to Fulneck, the Moravian Seminary near 
Bradford. A hazardous journey through mountainous waves across the Irish Sea 
filled the boy with fear, but his father bade him ‘trust in the Lord Jesus who saved 
the Apostles on the water’. His obedience and composure so amazed the captain 
that he shouted: ‘I would give a thousand pounds for the faith of that child.’ 

Destined for the Moravian Ministry, Montgomery displayed no calling or 
aptitude. That was also true when his masters sought to train him for a teacher. 
Their efforts failed. Only Montgomery knew that poetic fires burned in his mind, 
and how full was the joy of finding a poet with the name of Alexander Montgomery. 
Then he would ‘almost have given a finger to possess his works’. And the reading 
of Robert Blair’s Grave, by one of the masters to his class in the open, behind a 
hedge, quickened the fires. One of the literary exercises at Fulneck was the com- 
position of poetry, using Moravian hymns as models. Before he was ten, Mont- 
gomery had filled an exercise book with such compositions. Before his fourteenth 
year he composed a mock heroic poem of over a thousand lines in imitation of 
Homer’s ‘Frogs and Mice’. Cowper was the first ‘whole poet’ he had seen and, at 
that early age, he thought he could write better verses himself. He was a zealous 
musician at school, and there was a period later when he was ‘music mad’ and 
‘used to blow out his brains on the hautboy’. The smoothness and rhythm of his 
work has been attributed to his musical ‘ear’. 

On 3rd July, 1787 Montgomery was ‘turned out of Fulneck for alleged indolence’ 
and apprenticed to Mr Lockwood, a fine bread maker at Mirfield, from whom he 
ran away within a year, though he had served him with the strictest integrity. 
Having a conscience, he departed in his old suit, leaving behind him the new one 
that his master had recently bought for him. Seeking fame and fortune, he made 
his way south through Wentworth Park. Meeting Earl Fitzwilliam he handed him 
one of his poems; the Earl read it on the spot, and gave him a golden guinea. The 
next two years were spent in the service of Mr Hunt at Wath-on-Dearne, but the 
lure of London was strong. Thither Montgomery went, and quickly found em- 
ployment in a bookshop. No market existed for his poetry or prose and, at the end 
of a year he returned to his former master at Wath. 

Collecting his master’s debts in a village near by, he read the Sheffield Register’s 
advertisement for a clerk. He applied and was given the post. Thus began Mont- 
gomery’s long and honoured association of sixty-two years with Sheffield, during 
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which he became one of its outstanding Christian leaders and a force for righteous- 
ness in the world. Within two years he edited the only paper Sheffield then 
printed. With James Naylor’s financial help he bought the Sheffield Register after 
Joseph Gales had fled the country for fear of arrest for an article that was officially 
regarded as seditious. Montgomery and his associates brought out the first edition 
of the Jris on 4th July 1794 and, for thirty-one years he published an edition each 
Friday. His more conciliatory and pacific editorship cost him a thousand subs- 
cribers in the first year. Tumultuous days in Europe aroused in many Englishmen 
strong sympathy with the revolutionary spirit in France. Sheffield had its political 
societies and they were so vocal that the Government intended to suppress them. 
Montgomery for a few years met with men of radical outlook in Mrs Hill’s public- 
house in the Wicker, and these ‘Friends of Peace and Reform’ were very active. 
For one of their meetings, on the site of the present Carver Street Methodist 
Church, Montgomery wrote a hymn of six verses that was sung to the OLD 
HUNDREDTH. 

Montgomery’s prison experience began through an accident of circumstance. 
Amongst the stock of the Sheffield Register which he purchased from Joseph Gales 
was the set-up type of a song written by an Irish minister celebrating the Fall of 
the Bastille. A street pedlar who knew about this because he had previously pur- 
chased copies wholesale, called to ask Montgomery to print him some more. 
Finding from his printer that the type was there, as the pedlar said, Montgomery 
left it in his hands to make up the order. The pedlar being taken by the authorities 
for some offence, his stock was examined. The song was held to be seditious and, 
after trial, Montgomery was fined £20 and sent to York Castle for three months. 
A year later he was fined £30 and sent to York Castle for six months for commenting 
in the Iris on Colonel Athorpe’s use of the Militia to fire on the crowd in Norfolk 
Street on 4th August 1795, and on the consequent loss of life. Only later was it 
known how intent the Government had been to suppress the Sheffield political 
societies and that Montgomery had been made the scapegoat. His imprisonment 
was a warning that the Government had its eye on Sheffield and intended to act 
in any disturbance. Prison experiences left their scars. The lines, 


But a sorely hunted deer 
Finds sad asylum here 


in Prison Amusements, show that the iron did enter his soul. Later references to his 
months at York bear this out. They must, however, have contributed to his 
spiritual reawakening. 

In his early Sheffield years Montgomery hauled-in his spiritual anchor and 
drifted far from his Moravian moorings. How far, only God and he knew. It was 
no moral lapse that made him pass ‘through the gloom of guilty fears’; it was loss 
of faith. Such speculations as his essays in The Whisperer, or Hints and Speculations, 
under the pen name of Gabriel Silvertongue, Gent, reveal, and perhaps his 
political associations explain, Montgomery’s unchristian state indicated in his 
seven long-metre verses, beginning: 


I left the God of truth and light, 
I left the God who gave me breath. 
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But he found his way home again, thus: 


My suffering, slain, and risen Lord, 
In sure distress I turn to Thee. 


A poor untutored Methodist Class Leader, Charles Clarke, ministered to him, 
and though he never made him a Methodist, he saved him from the sinking sands. 
‘It was then I began to attend Norfolk Street Chapel, and a change took place in 
my spiritual character from that time.’ Henceforth he served any Church that 
claimed his help and supported any cause that spelt Christian advance. His pen, 
press, poems and purse were used in righteous causes. He worshipped regularly in 
Norfolk Street, Carver Street, or Garden Street Methodist Churches for many 
years. He spent Christmas mornings at the Parish Church, now the Cathedral, 
and in the latest years he was more often at St George’s Anglican Church near his 
home, The Mount, where the Vicar, William Mercer, a kindred spirit, who pub- 
lished his own hymn book, was anxious to make Hymnody congregational—just 
as the Rev. Thomas Cotterill, of St Paul’s, Sheffield, had done earlier. But his 
spiritual anchorage, like his membership, was at Fulneck. He said, ‘In the provi- 
dence of God I went to Fulneck School,’ and he felt that Fulneck was ‘the dearest 
place to me on earth.’ 

Montgomery was often found at six in the morning in the Norfolk Street Chapel 
vestry working by the light of a single candle for the Wesleyan Tract Society. He 
was a founder of the Wesleyan Missionary Auxiliary, often presided at its meetings, 
and prepared, printed, and presented its Annual Report for many years. This was 
true also of his associations with the British and Foreign Bible Society’s branch in 
Sheffield, from 1811 onwards. In 1812 he was busy helping to form the Sheffield 
Sunday-school Union. So much was he an integral part of this that when its own 
premises were built, the large hall was called by his name. His love for children 
and his Christian zeal turned him into a teacher at Red Hill Methodist Sunday- 
school, which had a thousand scholars; and from 1807 to 1840 he appealed to the 
public conscience for the abolition of the chimney-sweeper boys. His poem, The 
Climbing Boy’s Soliloquies, over six hundred lines long, is in part rhymed jour- 
nalese, but in its day it was music to many ears. The Abolition of Slavery claimed 
his service. Sugar was banned at Hartshead, the Iris strongly supported Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, and one of his greatest poems, The West Indies, was written in 
1807 to lay bare the sin of slavery. 

Montgomery was an educationist ; he was in the van of learning. Though he was a 
founder of the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society, and one of its strongest 
supporters and ablest presidents, he was no less anxious to establish a workmen’s 
library. Public Health was also his concern. He was a founder of the Royal Infirmary 
and wrote the hymn for its official opening. When, at eighty, he planted a tree on 
the lawn, he was the sole survivor of the founders who had been present fifty-two 
years before. He was Chairman of the weekly Board of Management for fifty years, 
and during the cholera plague he was made Chairman of the Board of Health. 

Other public services such as the Sheffield Gas Company and the creation of an 
effective Police Force called for his leadership. Nothing took place in Sheffield for 
the common good without his having a hand in it. He was alive to all human need. 
He shared men’s sorrows, and his strong tendency to melancholy helped him to 
see more deeply into suffering than many men. This no doubt was due to the cir- 
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cumstances of his youth, for from early days he had little homelife. From his sixth 
year he did not see his home again. His parents, missionaries in the West Indies 
before he was twelve, followed in the steps of those Moravians who went as mis- 
sionaries with only three dollars in their pockets, and before he was twenty, they 
died painfully on foreign soil. When he laid the foundation stone of the Cemetery 
Chapel he said: ‘My mother was buried in unconsecrated ground.’ It seems that 
the Roman Catholics, counting her a heretic, had denied her body a resting-place, 
and he bore that smart many years. 

James Montgomery had a genius for friendship and his circle of friends was wide 
(his letters are worth close study from this, as from the literary point of view), but 
three of them stand out for their close kinship of interest and common Christian 
Service—Samuel Roberts, Rowland Hodgson, and George Bennett. They formed 
a great Christian Quartet who served Sheffield and a wider world nobly because 
they sought first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. With the major poets 
and writers of the day, James Montgomery was on close and intimate terms. 
Southey, Wordsworth, Moore, Byron, Elliott, Scott and Coleridge all held him in 
high and friendly regard. When The Wanderer in Switzerland was severely criticized 
in the Edinburgh Review, Byron trounced the critics, and Coleridge’s sonnet to 
Montgomery declares . . . 


Never could my shaping wit invent 
An image worthy of a Christian bard. 


He was well-named the Christian Poet. His standards were high, and when his 
friends fell short of them he was not afraid to criticize. He spoke of Southey as 
‘one who stumbled at the offence of the Cross’; he criticized Wordsworth’s 
Excursion as ‘offering the healing influence of Nature instead of the Gospel of 
Christ’. The Hartshead and the Mount, where Montgomery lived, were places 
almost of pilgrimage for English and American poets and writers. Dr Adam Clarke, 
author of a celebrated Commentary, said, ‘Let the name of Montgomery be men- 
tioned only in reverence and respect’; but no respect or reference for the poet was 
greater than that of his own townsmen, and at the Earl of Carlisle’s lecture on the 
poet Gray the audience was equally divided between what the lecturer said and the 
effect it had on James Montgomery. If he missed being appointed Poet Laureate 
at Southey’s death (as many thought he might), and if he declined to be nominated 
Professor of Rhetoric at Edinburgh University, or Conservative Candidate for his 
Division, he was grateful for Sir Robert Peel’s proposal to the Government in 
1835 that he should receive a Pension of £150 per year. ‘How seasonable that pen- 
sion was to me’, he wrote. The marks of physical frailty were always upon him, 
but through the devoted care of Miss Sarah Gales, he was spared to live a long and 
very busy life. He was active to the end. He went to Service at St George’s on the 
Wednesday, attended the weekly Board Meeting at the Royal Infirmary on Friday, 
called to see his friend John Holland (joint author of the Memoirs) on the Saturday 
—and composed a hymn—and on Sunday afternoon he died. That day, 30th April 
1854, made Sheffield mourn. His burial on 11th May (beside the Cemetery Chapel 
foundation stone which 4 years earlier he had laid) made a sombre silent Sabbath 
in the ‘city of steel’. Hammers and forges were still, chimneys smokeless, works 
closed down, as masters and men paid devoted tribute to the one-time stranger who 
had become one of the chief of their greatest citizens. ARTHUR S. HOLBROOK 
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NE SUMMER day in 1836 Montgomery received from the publishers the 
first volume of the new edition of Wordsworth’s poems. It was accompanied 
by a letter which said that the other volumes would follow as they successively 
appeared, and by a slip of paper which he was invited to paste inside volume 
one. It said: ‘In admiration of genius, and as a grateful token of profound respect 
for the pure and sacred uses to which that genius has been devoted, these volumes 
are offered to James Montgomery by his sincere friend, William Wordsworth.’ 
The previous year he had received a letter from Sir Robert Peel, notifying him that 
he had been awarded a royal pension in acknowledgement of his services to 
literature. These two letters remind us that although in his own day Montgomery 
was quite highly esteemed as a writer of hymns, he was valued chiefly as a poet. 
His long poem, Wanderer in Switzerland, ran into nine editions in England and 
about twenty in America, and The World before the Flood was received with even 
greater favour; his works were praised, not only by the general public, but by 
critics and men of literature, and his name was considered for the position of Poet 
Laureate. 

As a poet he is today unknown and his works are unread. That is a pity, because 
although no one would now rank him as a poet with the very great, his poems are 
not without value, and they show some sides of his genius that are not represented 
in his hymns. He had a capacity for narrating a simple incident that is not unlike 
that of Cowper. It can be seen in his charmingly told tale A Snake in the Grass and 
in his Prison Amusements. These latter were written when he was immured in 
York Castle ‘in bitter moments’, and ‘under the pressure of sickness’. He tells us 
that ‘the writer amused his imagination with attiring his sorrows in verse, that, 
under the romantic appearance of fiction, he might sometimes forget that his 
misfortunes were real’. 

Among them, there is a poem about the robin that used to visit the window of his 
prison every day and eat the crumbs that he scattered for it. There is another 
addressed to the moonlight that streamed into his cell and set his imagination 
ranging over all the people upon whom its light shone. 


Blest with Freedom unconfined ; 
Dungeons cannot hold the soul: 

Who can chain the immortal Mind? 
—None but He who spans the pole. 


There are two letters in verse which are a delight in their ease of expression and 
whimsical pleasantry. He tells his correspondent all about his food, his fellow 
prisoners, honest William ‘the porter at the horrid gate’, the weathercock, his 
frisking dog, the turnkey, and a melancholy and rueful stag that lives within the 
walls of the castle— 

My ghost-like form and new-moon phiz 

Are just the counterparts of his. 


He describes how he exercises his imagination upon his surroundings and sees 
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them transformed, so that “The pump becomes a purling fountain’, the horse-pond 
‘spreads into a lake’, and the smoke from the mills fills ‘the circling air’ with 
‘fragrance’. The wind no longer whistles through the key-hole, but ‘sighs’ on beds 
of flowers, and 

The rattling rain that beats without 

And gurgles down the leaden spout, 

In light, delicious dew distills, 

And melts away in amber rills. 


However, all these pleasures are make-believe, and he does not hide from himself 
or his correspondent the fact that 


Of all the joys within that reign 
There’s none like—getting out again! 


Montgomery also had a genuine delight in Nature, together with a seeing eye 
and a capacity for description. He enjoyed the noble notes of the blackbird and 
the flitting of the stone-chat, the majesty of the storm and the quiet of a still sea 
in the evening. 

Ocean outstretched with infinite expanse, 
Serenely slumbers in a glorious trance ; 

The tide, o’er which no troubling spirits breathe, 
Reflects a cloudless firmament beneath ; 

Where poised, as in the centre of a sphere, 

A ship above and ship below appear ; 

A double image, pictured on the deep, 

The vessel o’er its shadow seems to sleep: 

Yet, like the host of heaven, that never rest, 
With evanescent motion to the west: 

The pageant glides through loneliness and night, 
And leaves behind a rippling wave of light. 


But he loves Nature not only for herself but because she speaks of Him who 
made her. The visible creation bears witness to God (See Questions and Answers 
on page 125), and she does so in her every part. Montgomery is one of those rare 
poets who not only hear ‘the smiling flower’ say ‘God created me’, but who know 
that the ‘quick and venomous serpent’ says ‘I too extol the power of Him, who 
caused me, at His will, to be’. 

All his poetry is, indeed, in some sense religious poetry. Some of it is addressed 
to God, some speaks of Nature as the work of God, some is about the growth of the 
progress of religion in man’s mind (as in his longer works), and some is religious 
propaganda about such matters as slavery, climbing boys, and the French invasion 
of Switzerland. Suffering always moved him deeply, and he never tired of protesting 
against oppression. He served, as he said, ‘in wars and campaigns of the mind’ and 
his ‘pen was the sword’ which he ‘drew for mankind’. 

He wrote over four hundred hymns, and their subjects show the kind of things 
he was interested in. In addition to hymns for ordinary purposes there are special 
ones ‘For a Public Hospital’, ‘For a Female Friendly Society’, ‘For the Poor 
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Praying for Bread in time of scarcity’, ‘For the Children in a Charity School’, and 
‘For a Congregation of Negroes’. There is also one to be sung by ‘A Society for 
the recovery of persons apparently drowned’. One wonders where the society 
flourished (surely not in Sheffield !), how it fulfilled its aims, and with what success, 
Did its members all learn artificial respiration, and did they hold themselves in 
readiness in times of storm or perhaps on summer days when bathers were likely 
to be careless? At any rate, they evidently managed to save some lives, because 
Montgomery made them sing: 


Within thy courts, great God behold 
A little, grateful band appear; 

O’er these the whelming waters roll’d 
But help was nigh and they are here. 


He wrote, of course, a number of hymns on missionary subjects (some of the 
earliest we have), for his parents were missionaries and he was always interested in 
that kind of work. Churches and Religious Societies used to ask him to provide 
hymns for their anniversaries and celebrations. He was specially commissioned to 
write a hymn for the centenary of Methodism, and for the Jubilees of the Church 
Missionary Society, the Religious Tract Society, and the Sunday-school Union; 
and probably no one ever wrote so many hymns for the laying of foundation stones, 
the openings of churches, and the anniversaries of Sunday-schools. 

In spite of his great output and the extreme difficulty of producing hymns for 
such special occasions, he always had something worthwhile to say. In his Prison 
Amusements he had poured scorn on books that are with nothing fraught— 


Ten thousand words, and ne’er a thought ; 
Where periods without period crawl, 

Like caterpillars on a wall, 

That fall to climb, and climb to fall; 
While still their efforts only tend 

To keep them from their journey’s end. 


When, therefore, he himself wrote, he took pains not to lay himself open to this 
kind of condemnation. 

Not only had Montgomery always something to say, but it was the right thing. 
His hymns are full of sound doctrine. We may indeed not wish to sing nowadays 
about the heathen perishing day by day, and for medical rather than theological 
reasons we may be glad that modern editors always omit the fourth verse of ‘Sow 
in the morn thy seed’, so that we are not asked to sing ‘Grace keeps the precious 
germs alive’; but there is little else in Montgomery that we could not use, and 
nothing that we should want to omit on the ground that its thought was flabby. 

When Montgomery writes a hymn about Nature, he does not produce a few 
verses about pleasant scenery with God dragged in at the end as an afterthought; 
he begins with “The God of Nature and of Grace’, and after he has traced God’s 
goodness upon the earth he ends up in heaven. When he writes about hospitals, 
he is not concerned with mere philanthropy, but with the ‘dread Power, whose 
sovereign breath is health or sickness, life or death’. When he writes about the 
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triumph of goodness, he is not thinking of the progress of mankind but of the 
victory of God; men in themselves are quite inadequate for this, and it is in God’s 
strength that he exhorts them to go forward: 


Though few and small and weak your bands, 
Strong in your Captain’s strength, 

Go to the conquest of all lands; 
All must be His at length. 


He knows, too, his own heart, and therefore ours as well. He recognizes that 


Mercy alone can meet my case; 
For mercy, Lord, I cry; 

Jesus, Redeemer, show thy face 
In mercy, or I die. 


So he goes on the Lord’s Day to God’s temple (‘How dreadful is this place!’), 
there to seek His face with reverence, to hear His word with meekness, and to offer 
homage. He prays that in the voice from the pulpit he may hear God Himself: 


While Thy ministers proclaim 
Peace and pardon in Thy name, 
Through their voice, by faith may I 
Hear Thee speaking from the sky. 


And when his prayer is answered, he is able to say: 


Thy word is power and life; 

It bids confusion cease, 

And changes envy, hatred, strife, 
To love, and joy, and peace. 

Then let our hearts obey 

The gospel’s glorious sound, 

And all its fruits, from day to day, 
Be in us and abound. 


In 1825 he compiled a hymn-book from various sources, which he called The 
Christian Psalmist, and wrote an introductory essay in which he described some of 
the qualities that make a good hymn. One of the things for which he commended 
the hymns that followed was that they were ‘founded upon the scriptures’. That 
description certainly fits his own hymns. He wrote what he called ‘Imitations’ of 56 
of the psalms. These are not included in his hymn-book, though they might well 
have been, for they are hymns based on psalms rather than versifications of the 
psalter. He uses a good deal of freedom in these adaptations. Thus Psalm 72 
becomes ‘Hail to the Lord’s anointed’ and contains many expressions and ideas 
that are not in the original; and Psalm 131, which in the original begins ‘Lord, 
my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty’, is turned into a prayer for what the 
psalmist claims already to possess: 
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Lord, for ever at Thy side 
Let my place and portion be; 
Strip me of the robe of pride, 
Clothe me with humility. 


There are other hymns that are also based on continuous passages of scripture, 
and some, like that called “The Good Shepherd and His Flock’, which are founded 
upon a scripture image that is used in different ways in different parts of the Bible. 
But it is not mainly such facts as these that make one describe Montgomery’s 
hymns as scriptural. They are scriptural in the sense that they use biblical thoughts 
and phrases about every subject with which they deal. Any hymn taken at random 
is certain to make a number of references to the scriptures; thus, ‘Lord, teach us 
how to pray aright’ has an average of more than three allusions to the Old or the 
New Testament in every verse. Such a use of scripture gives a sense of authority, 
a richness of meaning, and a depth of feeling to quite simple statements. 

Simplicity and directness are characteristic of Montgomery. One of the canons 
he lays down for a good hymn is that ‘it should have a distinct subject, and that 
subject should be simple’, and he follows his own counsel most admirably. He is 
able to do this partly because he has a clear head and knows exactly what it is he 
wants to say, partly because he is a skilful workman and can write verse without 
getting involved in difficult inversions and awkward constructions, and partly 
because he uses the simplest words that will serve his purpose. Dr Erik Routley, 
in an excellent essay in his book I'll praise my Maker, notices Montgomery’s use 
of monosyllables, and points out that this is one of the secrets of his clarity and 
power. In his hymn ‘Stand up and bless the Lord’, for example, there are 131 
words. Of these, nineteen are words of two syllables, and nine are words of three 
syllables; all the rest, nearly eighty per cent, are monosyllables. That is about his 
usual proportion. Not of course that he avoids the long word if it serves his purpose. 


He can write 
He shall reign from pole to pole 
With illimitable sway 


and use his Latinism almost in the manner of Wesley; but he keeps that kind of 
thing for the exceptional occasion. 

Another of the principles he lays down for a good hymn is that it should have a 
proper structure. It must, as Aristotle said of tragedy, have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. “There should be a manifest gradation in the thoughts, and their mutual 
dependence should be so perceptible that they could not be transposed without 
injuring the unity of the piece; every line carrying forward the connexion, and 
every verse adding a well-proportioned limb to a symmetrical body.’ Moreover, 
‘the reader should know when the strain is complete, and be satisfied, as at the 
close of an air in music’. Here again he follows his own counsel. His hymns always 
have a clear and definite beginning: ‘Hail to the Lord’s anointed’, ‘Lift up your 
heads, ye gates of brass’, ‘Servant of God, well done’. They then proceed in a 
logical and orderly way. Thus in the hymn ‘Angels from the realms of glory’, 
various groups of people are called upon to worship Christ, and it is a different 
group in each verse; in the first verse it is angels, in the second shepherds, in the 
third wise men, in the fourth saints, and in the fifth (in the original) sinners. When 
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his hymns have finished what they set out to say, they come to a definite end. 
They do not merely stop; they finish. Thus ‘Hark the song of Jubilee’ ends with 
the last enemy fallen and God ‘all in all’; and Psalm 8 ends with the kind of 
complete statement that is quite final: 


O Lord, how excellent thy name! 
How manifold thy ways! 

Let Time thy saving truth proclaim, 
Eternity thy praise. 


The end of a Montgomery hymn is the point where there is no more to be said. 

His workmanship also shows itself in the neatness of his phrasing and the 
concentration of his thought. There is a perfection about the phrasing of his 
prayer for our advancing years: 


When age advances, may we grow 
In faith, and hope, and love; 
And walk in holiness below 
To holiness above. 


And there is tremendous concentration in his hymn upon Christ’s Passion: 


But hark! he prays—’tis for his foes ; 

He speaks—’ tis comfort to his friends ; 
Answers—and Paradise bestows; 

He bows his head; the conflict ends. 


There is never an idea that is unnecessary, never a phrase that merely fills up the 
rhythm, and never a word whose only purpose is to rhyme. His preface shows 
how he valued ‘compactness and economy’ in others; his hymns show how he 
achieved them himself. 

It has been said that Montgomery is less poetical in his hymns than in his other 
verses, and in a sense that is true. In secular works a poet can freely delight in the 
sound of words and the fascination of images; but in hymns that are addressed to 
God, and that concern the singer’s eternal welfare, such things are trivial, irrelevant, 
and distracting. The singer must direct his whole attention toward Him before 
whom he stands. Art, of course, there will certainly be, but while the hymn is being 
used the art must be unnoticed. Montgomery consciously adopted a special attitude 
when he wrote hymns. In his preface to Songs of Zion he tells us that he ‘never 
hesitated to sacrifice ambitious ornament to simplicity, clearness and force of 
thought and expression’, and, we may add, to single-minded concentration upon 
Him to whom his hymns were addressed. No delight in words, no pleasure in 
splendid imagery, must be allowed to divert the attention. 

This does not mean, of course, that there is no room in hymns for imaginative 
writing, but it does mean that the imagination is limited in the matters upon which 
it can work. As long as they direct the mind toward God, there is room for the 
passionate phrase, the imaginative epithet, the paradoxical idea, and all the figures 
to which the intensity of love or shame give rise. Montgomery’s imagination, 
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however, was not of the kind that expressed itself in these particular ways, and so 
it found more freedom in his ordinary poetry than in his hymns. It is true that, 
because of his directness and economy, we can find in them memorable phrases, 
but they are not imaginative phrases. What we do find is that kind of imagination 
which brings together ideas that are not usually connected. Thus in his hymn 
about the earth being filled with the goodness of God, he gives a new reference to 
the sound of the wind: 
The forests in his strength rejoice; 
Hark! on the evening breeze, 
As once of old, the Lord God’s voice 
Is heard among the trees. 


Similarly in one of his hymns about the Holy Spirit he joins the idea of a heart on 
fire with the tongues of fire that were seen at Pentecost and with the tongues with 
which we give utterance to words: 


The young, the old inspire 
With wisdom from above; 

And give us hearts and tongues of fire 
To pray, and praise, and love. 


And in his great Communion hymn ‘According to thy gracious word’, in which 
each verse ends with a reference to our Lord’s words of institution, ‘Do this in 
remembrance of me’, he suddenly changes the reference in the last verse to the 
words of the dying thief, and finishes most movingly: ‘Jesus, remember me.’ 

There is not usually any great emotional intensity in Montgomery’s hymns. It 
is true that one can find an occasional verse where there is a great pouring out of 
strong feeling; the end of ‘I left the God of truth and light’ is like that, and so 
are some of the lines of his hymn about the day after Judgement. But generally 
speaking his feelings have depth and weight rather than intensity. He never soars 
up on the wings of enthusiasm; but then he never drops into the pit of bathos, nor 
even crawls flat on the ground. His emotional level is within the reach of the 
ordinary worshipper on the ordinary occasion. He does not screw us up tight, or 
carry us away on a flood; we can sing his hymns without any feeling of unreality; 
they are neither inadequate nor over-excited. 

Montgomery’s hymns are good, palatable, satisfying, nourishing food. They are 
not the rich cake of the spiritual life; they are not even currant bread out of which 
we can pick rich and juicy pieces of fruit in the form of splendid phrases; they 
are certainly not bits of cake-substitute consisting mostly of air and covered over 
with pink icing. They are the bread and butter of hymnology, but it is home-made 
bread and the best butter, full of vitamins. There is a bit of fresh crisp crust to 
begin and end with, and the whole is of a perfect consistency throughout. It is 
not without salt, and it has enough fine flavour to make the addition of jam un- 
necessary. It is simple fare, but sound, pleasant, wholesome, and eminently fitted 
for regular and continued use. The hymn-books of all denominations bear witness 
that it is indispensable. 

When a Whitby solicitor once asked Montgomery which of his poems would 
live, he replied: ‘None, sir, except, perhaps, a few of my hymns.’ That did not 
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grieve him. He thought that hymns were supremely important, and said of 
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Bishop 


Ken and his three hymns: ‘Had he endowed three hospitals he might have been 
less a benefactor to posterity.’ In his introduction to The Christian Psalmist he 
declared that he would rather be the ‘author of a few hymns, which should thus 
become an imperishable inheritance to the people of God, than bequeath another 
epic poem to the world, which should rank his name with Homer, Virgil, and 
“our greater Milton” ’. He has indeed added those few hymns; for if he is not a 
great poet, he is certainly a great hymn-writer. J. ALaN Kay 





From ‘Verses to a Robin Red-Breast’, who visits the window of my prison every day 


Welcome, pretty little stranger! 
Welcome to my lone retreat! 
Here, secure from every danger, 
Hop about, and chirp, and eat. 
Robin! how I envy thee, 
Happy child of Liberty! 


Hunger never shall distress thee, 
While my cates one crum afford; 
Colds nor cramps shall e’er oppress thee; 
Come and share my humble board. 
Robin! come and live with me, 
Live—yet still at liberty. 


Should some rough unfeeling Dobbin, 
In this iron-hearted age, 

Seize thee on thy nest, my Robin! 
And confine thee in a cage, 
Then, poor pris’ner! think of me, 
Think—and sigh for liberty. 
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The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1. (Abingdon Press, via T. Nelson & Sons, £3 7s. 6d.) 
No ordinary measure of gratitude is due to a publishing house which ventures to plan a 
commentary in twelve volumes on the whole Bible for the benefit of preachers and 
teachers; and there is every indication that the quality of The Interpreter’ 5 Bible is likely 
to match the ambitious character of the project. That, at least, is the impression given by 
the first volume in the series. It contains not only the commentaries on Genesis and 
Exodus, but also the general articles on the whole Bible and on the Old Testament. Of 
these none is more rewarding than “The Bible: Its Significance and Authority’, by H. H. 
Farmer, which every reader ought to study before reading any of the commentaries that 
follow. There is a useful contribution by A. Wikgren on the history of the English Bible, 
a subject of special contemporary relevance; and no less than three articles are devoted 
to the history of biblical interpretation, a field which is often unwisely neglected. The 
bewildering wealth of new knowledge about the ancient Near East is brilliantly presented 
by W. F. Albright. The history of the religion of Israel (a particularly exacting subject) 
is surveyed by J. Muilenburg, one of the most inspiring American teachers of the Old 
Testament. In these days no work of this sort would be complete without an article on 
Old Testament theology. This is contributed by G. E. Wright, whose vigorous and 
stimulating work on the subject is widely known and appreciated in this country. It is 
also a sign of the times that Norman H. Snaith’s eminently readable account of the 
language of the Old Testament is in part a commentary on the thought of the Bible. This 
article is a valuable antidote to the quaint delusion that serious study of the theology of the 
Old or New Testament is possible without a knowledge of Hebrew. Enumeration of all 
the articles in this part of the work would prolong a review to inordinate length; and the 
above is but a sample of the good things which it contains. Although the commentary 
proper is confined to the canonical books, there are two indispensable articles by R. H. 
Pfeiffer on the literature and religion of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. At first sight 
the lay out of the actual commentaries appears rather confusing; but since the plan is 
uniform and is clearly explained, no difficulty need arise. At the top of each page the 
King James and Revised Standard Versions are printed in parallel columns; and beneath 
the text two commentaries appear, one exegetical, the other expository. Some may doubt 
the wisdom of this separation, particularly since the two commentaries have usually been 
entrusted to different scholars, But so far as can be judged from this volume, skilful 
planning has coped with the obvious difficulties. There is an introduction to each book, 
usually by the scholar who is responsible for the exegetical commentary, and every article 
is furnished with a handy bibliography. If the scholarly reliability and practical religious 
usefulness of this volume is a fair indication of the character of the series, then the 
Satergreter’s Bible will be an invaluable aid to biblical study. The obvious drawback is 
the cost; but the first-rate quality of the production and of the contents makes it well 
worth the money. Three other volumes, on parts of the New Testament, have already 
appeared. G. W. ANDERSON 


Supreme Authority, by J. N. Geldenhuys. (Marshall, Morgan, and Scott, 10s. 6d.) 
In this book Mr Geldenhuys, a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa, 
studies the meaning of authority in the New Testament and the early Church. He begins 
with the supreme divine authority of Jesus, which He conveyed to His apostles (a closed 
group of the Twelve, plus Paul), and which is preserved in the apostolic writings. The 
first section gathers together (without raising critical questions) the appropriate passages 
about the authority of Jesus, and contributes nothing new. The second section studies 
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the meaning of ‘apostolos’; here the author shows himself unaware that the discussion 
has moved on since Rengstorf’s article in the Theologisches Woerterbuch. Leaving on one 
side Ehrhardt’s book as too recently published, one would surely expect discussion of the 
important work of Manson, Farrer, Dix, Cullmann, and Fridrichsen—let alone R. R. 
Williams’s Authority in the Apostolic Age. The third section has something to say about 
the canon of the New Testament and its authority. And here we see the main purpose of 
the book in an attempt to lend scholarly support to the fundamentalist position. That in 
itself is legitimate enough, but the author is more interested in proving a thesis than 
in letting the New Testament speak, and more concerned to refute views expressed at 
the beginning of this century than to listen to what other Christians are now saying. The 
fatal flaw in the book is that the concept of authority is nowhere properly examined and 
its different kinds distinguished. It appears, however, as if under the fundamentalist 
position as well as the Catholic, Christ cannot retain the authority given Him by his 
Father, but must hand it over to someone or something else. That is not what the New 
Testament means by ‘Lord’. This is a book addressed to scholars because it has a great 
many (indeed too many) Hebrew and Greek words, and German quotations (with a 
rather wooden translation). It is therefore a pity that Mr Geldenhuys has been so badly 
served by his proof reader. Many of the Hebrew words have gone wildly astray; Greek 
words tend to lack letters, breathings, or accents; even German and English words do 
odd things. In more ways than one this is a disappointing book. © KENNETH GRAYSTON 


Mandate to Humanity, by Edwin McNeill Poteat. (Abingdon Press, via The Epworth 
Press, $3.75.) 
The purpose of this interesting and unusual book is clearly stated in the sub-title. It is 
‘An Inquiry into the History and Meaning of the Ten Commandments and Their 
Relation to Contemporary Culture’. Dr Poteat does not regard the Decalogue as an 
arbitrary divine decree to be accepted without question and to be used for the lofty 
rebuking of contemporary sinners. The Commandments as we now know them, he argues, 
are an epitome of experience. They were written in their pesent form in the sixth century 
B.C., but are based on a much older tradition, and therefore reflect a thousand years of 
meditation. Why have they survived when other great Codes have crumbled and perished? 
What did they mean to the Hebrew people? What do they mean and what should they 
mean to us? This is a stimulating approach, which leads to a valuable and sometimes 
surprising journey. Telescoped into a brevity that does scant justice either to Dr Poteat’s 
wide-ranging curiosity or to his awareness of contemporary problems, the thesis is that 
the historic experiences of the Hebrew people clarified insights into the nature of God, 
of men, and the proper relationship between man and God—that these insights provided a 
secure moral foundation for men and society—that they need to be re-stated so that we can 
understand aright our own experience—and that the deliberate or thoughtless denial of 
them threatens us with disaster. For example, the First Commandment originated in 
practical necessity. The children of Israel had to swear allegiance to Jehovah and to for- 
sake all other gods. But from this there developed, not simply monotheism, but the moral 
imperative of covenant relationship. The Commandment deals with “Thou’ and ‘Me’. 
Here, says Dr Poteat, is the clue to our own disorder. We have rejected the covenant, 
denied the supreme authority of God, and turned ourselves into self-centred and fearful 
godlings. Provocative and unexpected comments abound. The Sabbath was meant for 
rest and not for worship. Theft is to be interpreted in this modern world so that it covers 
Trust Companies as well as pickpockets. “Taking the name of the Lord in vain’ relates 
to work and worship. On the whole, the analysis of Hebrew experience of which each 
commandment is a distillation is more illuminating than its application to our present 
situation, but this may be because Dr Poteat has in mind particularly the U.S.A. There 
are misprints in line 33, page 66; line 2, page 82; line 25, page 100; line 21, page 114; 
and a word is missing in line 1, page 115. Epwarp RocErs 
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The Living Flame, by Maurice Barnett. (The Epworth Press, 15s.) 

Here, in a careful study of the phenomena associated with spirit-possession in both Old 
and New Testaments, Mr Barnett finds the explanation of prophecy, dream and 
glossolalia in an invasion of human personality by power from God. Pentecost is fully 
treated and it is maintained that the Upper Room meetings were copied in the early 
Church. Members met together expecting to know the Pentecostal power and were not 
disappointed. Yet there was a danger both that a stereotyped pattern should be imposed 
upon the Church and that too great emphasis be laid on ecstatic phenomena. We owe to 
St Paul the recognition that the Spirit was operative in all Christian life, and, indeed, wag 
given, not so much to create abnormal psychical phenomena, as to produce supernormal 
character in ordinary people. One is grateful for Mr Barnett’s emphasis on the ‘givenness’ 
of the Christian life, and for his resolute turning away from any attempt to cultivate the 
more spectacular manifestations of the Spirit. At the beginning of the book is a ‘bird’s- 
eye’ view of the whole, which is of great help in following the developed argument. There 
are places where one would have liked greater exactness—e.g. on page 7 the sentence, 
‘This is in the style of the Apocalyptic which we have seen is used by Ezekiel’, occurs 
before any mention of Ezekiel or Apocalyptic and is it surprising that, as in LXX, 
prophétés rather than mantis should be the word chosen for a ‘prophet’? But these are 
small points, and we may agree with Prof. Manson when he writes: ‘I believe that what 
Mr Barnett here offers out of his studies and ministerial experience will prove illuminating 
and encouraging to other students and ministers of the Word.’ V. Parkin 


Bible Cavalcade, by H. F. Mathews. (The Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) 

The author tells us that he has here attempted to help those who have learned ‘chunks 
of biblical knowleage’ and desire to piece them together to form a connected whole. He 
carries out his aim very well indeed. He gives a clear and concise account of the Old 
Testament history and religion, emphasizing the part played by prophets and other 
national leaders. At the end of each chapter there are recommended passages for reading 
and the list is not too long, but includes all the essential matter. He is not quite so success- 
ful in his treatment of the New Testament but here also there is much that is well worth 
reading. Questions for discussion follow each chapter and they have the great advantage 
that they follow naturally from the matter in the preceding chapter and are so phrased 
that they stimulate thought. The author has a brisk style and the whole book is a model 
of clear writing (again with a few exceptions in the New Testament section). It would be 
excellent for work either in day-schools (for fifth forms of secondary schools in particular) 
or in senior classes in connexion with Church or Sunday-school. The style is such that it 
is also suitable for general reading, and preachers and Church workers who desire to 
freshen up their biblical knowledge—and gain some new facts as well—will find it 
extremely valuable. Harowp A. Guy 


The Righteousness of God (Luther Studies), by Gordon Rupp. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
25s.) 
‘I am proud that we have a Luther scholar of this quality in this country’, wrote John 
Baillie recently with reference to Gordon Rupp and his words will find an echo wherever 
the positive message of the Reformers is cherished. Great Britain has long had her 
Luther admirers, but, alas, the admiration has only very rarely been fortified by a first- 
hand knowledge of the writings of Luther himself. To borrow a distinction made by 
Plato, there has been ‘opinion’ or ‘acquaintance’, but little ‘knowledge’. Gordon Rupp 
knows Luther. There are over 1300 references to his writings in this book. The author 
is also thoroughly conversant with the vast literature which has grown up around Luther, 
especially on the Continent, in Roman Catholic as well as Protestant circles. Moreover, 
his style is such as becomes a writer on this vivid personality. It is always alive. The 
book is divided into three sections. The first deals with “The Historians’ Luther’. 
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It is a masterly survey of the writings of Luther’s most important admirers and critics. 
In numerous instances Luther’s detractors are routed by indisputable facts. Any future 
scientific attempt to assess the Reformer’s importance will have to take careful note of 
this section. The only criticism one would offer is that the chapter on Captain Henry 
Bell, interesting as it is, seems either out of place in this volume or receives dispropor- 
tionate attention. The second and major part of the book is a study of Luther’s under- 
standing of the Righteousness of God. Here the development of Luther’s thought on 
Salvation is traced through his lectures on the Psalms, Romans, Galatians, Hebrews, 
and other writings. We are enabled to see the processes of his thinking as he moves away 
from old positions to new ones. At every step the material is carefully marshalled and 
assessed and the author justifies his observation that ‘Luther’s theological thought has 
its own coherence and integrity’. The inspiration of his life and thought centres in the 
discovery that the righteousness of God means, not the righteousness God requires, but 
the righteousness He bestows on penitent believers. This was ‘the meeting-place of all 
his problems’ and when he reached clarity there the Reformation was born. In this 
section the progress of Luther’s thought on all the major problems of Man, Sin and 
Grace, is presented, always with a wealth of supporting material. The third section deals 
mainly with Luther’s conception of the Church, including also an excellent chapter on 
Luther and Erasmus. Suffice it to say that the same high standard is kept here as earlier. 
Here is a volume that more than merits a place alongside Bainton’s Here I Stand and 
Watson’s Let God be God. Percy Scott 


Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament, by R. S. Wallace. (Oliver and Boyd, 18s.) 
The modern and growing habit of writing books about the great thinkers of the past by 
arranging and stringing out numerous and large quotations from their works, without 
criticism, almost without commendation, and virtually without comment, gives the 
highest degree of objectivity that historians are likely to attain, but it does not make for 
exciting reading. Mr Wallace’s book stands firmly in this new tradition; but what it 
lacks in excitement it makes up in lucid and logical arrangement. It has, too, the par- 
ticular merit of drawing considerably on Calvin’s often-neglected Commentaries, without 
omitting the Institutes, the Tracts and the Sermons. Those who know of Calvin only from 
hearsay will be surprised, perhaps, at the high doctrine of the Sacraments which emerges. 
For him they are quite plainly, not only signs and seals, but true visible representations 
of Gospel truth; by the operation of the Holy Spirit they give to the believer union with 
Christ; and in the Eucharist the heavenly and earthly elements are united according to 
the analogy of the union of the two natures in Christ. Calvin claims that he has no diffi- 
culty in saying, with the Lutherans and the Papists, that we are fed by the substance of 
Christ’s flesh; he differs from them only on the manner of its reception by us. The one 
point at which his usually convincing logic does not entirely carry him through, is that 
at which he says both that Christ really descends to earth and that the presence of His 
Body is a celestial mode of presence. What Mr Wallace has to tell us about Calvin’s 
doctrine of the Word is not novel, but he brings forward interesting evidence to show that 
Calvin was not a fundamentalist, and he makes it quite certain that in Calvin’s mind 
Word and Sacrament were inseparably joined. Rupert E. Davies 


Christendom Attacked, A Comparison of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, by Conrad Bonifazi. 
(Rockliff Corporation, 215.) 

There is ambitious planning behind this book, and the way in which its young author 

has acquitted himself of his difficult task does him credit. Through his command of lang- 

uages he has been able to absorb—and digest!—a huge amount of literature on his 

subject. The difficulties of his task are very obvious. He realizes that in the last hundred 

years Christianity has been on the decline and compares badly both with primitive 
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Christianity and the age of the Reformation. His purpose is to use the strictures of 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche to bring Christendom and the Church back to health. This 
task requires the drawing of two pictures—one of current Christianity, and the other of 
the two outstanding critics of his title. His sharp eye has rightly selected them as prophets 
of our present plight. Moreover, he does not set himself primarily to describe events and 
tendencies of the past, but to offer present remedies, a most formidable task. It would 
have been easier if the author had written for the relatively small circle of those who are 
familiar both with the problems of modern Christianity and with the work of Nietzsche 
and Kierkegaard, but he sets out to address the wider circle of those who need to learn 
about both. To fulfil this purpose in any detail would require a series of volumes. The 
introductory information about Kierkegaard and Nietzsche is the least satisfying part of 
the book. Both call for fuller treatment. For example, there are aspects of Nietzsche's 
teaching which seem irrelevant but are really pertinent. There are frequent pairs of 
quotations from the two authors to indicate identity of reaction. Many of these are 
striking and very much to the point, but others, especially in the earlier chapters, are 
at variance when seen from their respective backgrounds. There is mention, but no more, 
of E. Hirsch’s amazing essay on ‘Nietzsche and Luther’, in which he shows that Niet- 
zsche’s later estimate of Christianity was tacitly borrowed from Tolstoy. It is in the last 
chapters that the author more and more ‘comes into his own’. They are excellent to a 
degree that fully balances any uneasiness about the earlier chapters, and it is here that 
this book deserves praise and recommendation. It is to be hoped that it is not the author's 
last word on a series of problems to which he has devoted so much study. Peter Katz 
The Principal Upanisads, edited with introduction, text, translation and notes by S. 

Radhakrishnan. (Allen & Unwin, 50s.) 

How to Know God: The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, translated with a new commentary 
by Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood. (Allen & Unwin, 9s.) 
A Hindu’s Portrait of Jesus Christ, by Bhai Manilal C. Parekh. (Sri Bhagavata Dharma 

Mission, Rajkot, India, 12s. boards, 15s. cloth.) 

Five years ago the Vice-President of India, in his edition of the Bhagavadgitd, gave us an 
unequalled masterpiece of scholarly interpretation combined with original, philosophical 
insight and lucid writing. By this standard, his sequel, in the present edition of the main 
Upanisads, is disappointing. His material is not so good, for the Gitd is all afire, religious 
vision and philosophic quest being incomparably fused, but the Upanisads are for the 
most part repetitive, allusive, magical and formalistic. His manner is not so good: the 
central message of the Upanisads and the Gitd being the same, it is not surprising that 
Dr Radhakrishnan now writes as if he has said it all before—since he has. The notes 
are not so careful and helpful to the non-expert, and they contain much loose thought. 
For instance, some obiter dicta leave one gaping. Here are two from page 8: “The irreligion 
of our times is largely the product of the supremacy of religious technique over spiritual 
life’; “When we stand perplexed and confused before the future . . . the power of the 
human soul is the only refuge.’ The note on pages 697-8 all but identifies the distinction 
between Brahman and Isvara with that between the Father and the Son, without a word 
of argument! There are many other cases of Dr Radhakrishnan’s old trick of the slick 
use of a half-analogy. Nevertheless, the Upanisads contain some great texts, and this is 
on the whole a sound edition for the Western reader, though I see no reason why it should 
replace Hume. The price seems high, but there are 958 pages. 

What is the practical religious outcome of the monistic doctrine of the Upanisads? The 
answer is given in that system of yoga whose classical exposition is the Yoga Sitras of 
Patafijali. The new Prabhavananda-Isherwood edition of these is a brilliant piece of 
writing—sincere, deep, lucid and persuasive, a classic of its kind. One could pick holes 
here and there—for instance, the account of the Cross on page 20 is a mere travesty 
but by and large one’s judgement on this book can only be a reflection of one’s metaphysical 
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presuppositions. If Monism is the true philosophy, then this book, or something very 
like it, must be man’s guide to salvation: but if Monism is either not true or not the full 
truth, then this book is either sheer delusion or at least semi-truth that needs using with 
the utmost caution. What effect could one expect the personality of Christ, objectively 
studied, to have upon minds bred upon such ideas? Bhai Manilal C. Parekh’s book helps 
one to glimpse the answer to this. It is, apart from a few slips, a neat, comprehensive, 
clarifying survey of the Gospel story: indeed, I do not know of a better written by a 
Christian. While its standpoint is that of a fairly extreme ‘liberalism’, it speaks of Christ 
in terms of the utmost devotion, and partially accepts the objectivity of His Resurrection. 
But it denies His sinlessness, uniqueness and Divinity. One may speculate as to how much 
this stopping-short is due to the writer’s Hindu background in India, and how much to 
his liberal contacts in America—and on how far these two come in the end to much the 
same thing! Wherever Mr Parekh’s favourite adjective ‘Jesusian’ came from—would it 
had stayed there! Joun F. BuTLER 


Experience and Interpretation, the second series of the 1951-2 Gifford Lectures on 

Natural Religion and Christian Theology, by Charles E. Raven. (Cambridge Press, 21s.) 
The first series of lectures gave a reinterpretation of the history of science, with the 
stress laid on organic and holistic categories. Here the field is even wider. The theologian 
is called out of narrow preoccupations to take cognizance of the new understanding of 
nature and of man’s place in nature. “To see life steadily and whole in the light of Christ’s 
revelation is surely the first business of the Christian theologian.’ If theology is indeed a 
thinking together of all things in their relation to God, then it is not entirely irrelevant for 
a theologian to spend ‘many hours upon the contemplation of certain species of British 
Lepidoptera’ or to have made some thousands of life-sized water-colour drawings of the 
British flora. We are to escape from the Arian temptation of separating the Creator from 
the Redeemer. The New Reformation called for in the early post-Darwinian age is still 
incomplete. Starting with that New Reformation we are led to consider the origin, 
character and interpretation of religious experience. It is in the basic religious experience, 
which implies self-consciousness and its correlate contemplation, that the criterion of 
man’s distinct status is to be found. In its simplest form this experience is everywhere 
similar, and it is emphatically not to be explained in lower than personal categories. 
Three chapters follow on Jesus Christ. The first discusses the Significance of Jesus. 
After a century of the most intense and critical analysis the impression of Christ that 
results is one ‘not only of universality but of uniqueness, not only of His many-sidedness 
but of His consistency, not only of His human perfection but of His deity’. For us the 
significance of Jesus is not primarily in his works of power, the fulfilment of prophecies, 
the Virgin birth, the physical resurrection, but in His unique power to illuminate our 
darkness, to awaken and quicken our sensitivity, and to reveal the truth about nature and 
the universe in a way no other has done. For the interpreting of the Person of Christ, 
Raven finds the Logos Christology of the Alexandrines the most acceptable. They 
presented Christ not only as unique but as representative. He is seen to consummate for 
us the whole story of creation and history, in which He is the supreme agent. The setting 
of the Christian revelation against this universal background as the culminating event in 
an age-old process makes this theology far more appropriate for modern man than that 
which took its place, for this large and coherent view of the relation of God to the universe 
did not long outlast the death of Origen, and in the controversies which followed Christ 
was thought of as divine in an exclusive and not a representative sense. The end was ‘an 
undeservedly satisfactory paradox which, becoming sacrosanct, put an end to discussion’. 
Since Christ is the One ‘in whom God here and now gathers together all things into one’, 
we must next look at the universe in the light of Christ and face the problems raised by 
its age and vastness, its beauty, and the presence also of evil and suffering within it. 
And if we are to strive for a reasonable faith we must maintain a sense of proportion and 
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remember ‘that many pious opinions are both unproven and improbable’. From this 
facing of problems we pass to the more positive task of looking at what St Paul did not 
hesitate to call the ‘witness’ of creation. The author examines the question of design in 
nature, in the light of modern biology: an important chapter, with valuable references, 
We now are now ready for a new appreciation of ‘the World and the Spirit’ and ‘the 
Spirit and Community’, for if we are to see the creative process as a whole that cul- 
minates in Christ, we shall regard it as at every level reflecting in its own measure some- 
thing of the quality of deity. We must not be deterred by the obvious criticism that we 
are baptizing the life-force with the name of the Holy Spirit, for we are rather contending 
for a quality inherent in the stuff of the universe, a creativity or misus or holistic principle, 
whose effect can be seen throughout the entire process. The final chapter on Eternal Life 
handles all too briefly traditional eschatology. Such in roughest outline is a work which 
should have a wide influence and appeal. While most readers will find some pungent 
criticism from which they dissent, they will agree that we have here a most valuable 
attempt to look at the world in the light of the best modern knowledge and to interpret it 
from the Christian standpoint. A. W. HEatucorte 


Christian Faith and Natural Science, by Karl Heim, translated by Norman H. Smith; 
The Transformation of the Scientific World View, by Karl Heim, translated by W. A. 
Whitehouse. (S.C.M. Press, 21s. each). 

These are the fourth and fifth volumes of a comprehensive work on the Evangelical Faith 
and Contemporary Thought. As Perriraz remarks in his Histoire de la Théologie Protes- 
tante, faith and thought give the orientation of Heim’s entire theology. His work has 
brought him into contact with students in all faculties and his concern has been to inter- 
pret the Faith in terms which modern man can accept. The aim of the first book is to 
establish a bridgehead on territory outside the reach of scientific method from which an 
attack can be launched on the outstanding problems in the field of science and religion, 
Heim is acutely sensitive to the present situation in which there is a more radical rejection 
of the whole religious question than the older apologists ever had to face. The things that 
we need to establish a secure starting-point are, first, the reality of our own ego, the active 
subject in the entire process of scientific knowing, and second—not so readily granted 
us—the reality of God. Keim sets out to show that these both belong to a dimension which 
is different from that of every object which is open to scientific investigation. The entire 
treatment of the first volume turns on this spatial conception of ‘dimension’ already 
familiar to readers of Heim’s earlier work, God Transcendent: Foundations for a Christian 
Metaphysic. The development of non-Euclidean geometries in the last century has led 
to the notion of spaces which, though we cannot conceive them intuitively, still possess 
structures which can be expressed algebraically. From these Heim would have us pass to 
spaces which cannot be mathematically formulated at all—the spaces of the self and of 
God—but which are nevertheless real spaces. All these spaces, though hermetically 
sealed from one another, yet interpenetrate. Interesting comments on individual points 
apart, we can but question the validity of this approach. We find little adequate attempt 
to justify it. There seems to be a confusion between space and the geometry which we 
apply to space, or even between ‘dimension’ and ‘space’. Yet we can scarcely accuse the 
author of being guilty of elementary misunderstandings. At the moment we would leave 
the matter sub judice, but with little confidence that the treatment is sound. 

In the Transformation of the Scientific World View we are given a most impressive account 

of the changes in viewpoint that have taken place in science in the last fifty years. The 

theme is that these changes mean the destruction of earlier false Absolutes, which in 
fact were false gods—the ideas of an absolute object, of absolute time and space, and of 
an absolute determinism in natural events. Their removal by the very progress of science 
itself actually clears the way, so Heim argues, for the recognition of the one true Absolute, 
the One God. Two-thirds of this book are devoted to a most able account of the des- 
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truction of these false absolutes, each one in its turn. Then there follows a chapter on the 
Problem of Miracles and a final one on the Riddle of Life. Heim is concerned to pass 
beyond the Thomist idea of miracle, according to which God inserts into the course of 
events an interpolation which originates directly from Himself. The innermost processes 
of nature are now (it is said) known to be like vital processes and are not absolutely deter- 
mined. Nature is therefore open to Will to an extent that used not to be imagined. 
Parapsychology and spiritual healing are called upon for evidence. In dealing with the 
riddle of life Heim finds the key in wholeness and hierarchy, and he would leave no 
dividing line between the living and the non-living. Moreover, he argues that wholeness- 
systems in general have a non-objective inner side which lies in non-objective space and 
which stands in similar relation to the structure which is in the objective world as does 
the non-perceptible self in our own case to the body which each of us calls his own. 
There can be no doubt that we have here a penetrating account of the radical transfor- 
mation that has come over the scientific world-view in the last half-century. Our uncer- 
tainties arise when we step from exegesis to speculation, and again they go back essentially 
to the conception of spaces which Heim is using. But here are two stimulating and thought- 
provoking books which are sure to give rise to further discussions. A. W. HEATHCOTE 


The Psychology of Pastoral Care, by Paul E. Johnson. (Abingdon Press, via The Epworth 
Press, $4.75.) 
Under the psychology of religion a new technique, ‘counseling’ as it is called, has recently 
had enormous development in America. In his bibliography Dr Johnson cites some 200 
books or articles, almost all published in the United States, dealing with this type of 
psychology. His own book is representative of this tendency to make religious psychology 
a guide to practical pastoral work. It departs wholly from the old lines. For instance, 
there are but two brief references to William James. There are no chapters on such 
subjects as prayer, conversion, sin, religious experience, and similar familiar topics of 
the usual text-books. The whole stress is upon interpersonal psychology. Freudianism 
is very much in the background. The index does not even recognize the ‘Oedipus com- 
plex’. The sex factor is treated from the practical point of view in a sensible chapter on 
marriage counselling, but not otherwise. Of course this type of psychology is purely 
pastoral. A lay reader will feel as one would if a treatise written for medical men had 
fallen into his hands. If a young minister reads it, as one hopes many will, he will be 
almost bewildered by the amount of practical advice it affords him on pastoral work, 
personal relationships, and on such subjects as confession, healing, meeting death, 
marriage and home life, and so on. He may well feel that he is now equipped for all 
emergencies and can face his task with confidence. But the human situation is so complex 
that not even this large and inclusive survey of the pastoral field will meet all its problems. 
Now and again one feels that this human situation has been treated too technically—for 
example, the expression ‘grief work’ is used for the pastor’s duties toward the bereaved 
and afflicted. While the book, of course, is not of the type which would much help a 
student preparing for an examination, it will certainly help the young minister in his 
firet church. He will have abundant material to suggest to him the course of action he is 
to take. Experience will, of course, upset theory at times, but the wealth of cases des- 
cribed and the width of the field embraced make it a book well worth reading and 
keeping. E. S. WATERHOUSE 


Collected Poems, by Dallas Kenmare. (Burrows Press, Cheltenham, 16s.) 

Dallas Kenmare, one of the outstanding women and poets of this century, is less known 
than she deserves. Perhaps this is because the bulk of her verse is free-verse, and because 
she avoids not only obscurity but also the rasping line and the jagged phrase, which is so 
characteristic of Modernism, and too often deteriorates into the minimum of rhythmical 
sound in union with the maximum of nonsense. But Dallas Kenmare is never quite 
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outside some sort of tradition. Her metrical verse falls somewhere between the verse of 
the too-underrated Georgians and that of the Irish ‘Celtic Twilight’: 

Could I but give my sorrow to the wind, 

Give to the shining air my shining grief— 

The world-sorrow of the wind would calm, would bring release. 
More often she choses to sing her song in free-verse, which has its convincing moments 
and is often as rhetorical and rhapsodical as Walt Whitman would have desired. Her other 
technical affinity is with D. H. Lawrence, about whose verse she has written a book, 
though as a religious mystic she is miles above him. Her chief theme is love, and in this 
she rubs shoulders with Phoebe Hesketh that other prominent modern poet of Love. In 
her long poems in free-verse Abelard, Heloise, Sappho, Dante’s Beatrice soliloquise 
without restraint, though not always so well in tune with historical fact as to disguise 
her own personal attitude and passion. In her frequent spiritual moments her free-verse 
sometimes blazes, and her gentle metrical verse may rise to such tones as these: 

Burn the leaves! Burn the dead years! 

Pile up the fire, the bonfire of dead desire! 

In one wild blaze let the old dreams expire. 

There is no good now in dead hopes, dead days, and old desire, 

Let them flame, let them blaze! 

Yield them to the clean, the heavenly fire! 
Surprising and satisfyingly fine ending! HERBERT PALMER 
Frederick Luke Wiseman, A Commemorative Record. (The Epworth Press, 6s.) 
The eight contributions to this book are uniformly excellent, and taken together they 
present an admirable portrait of a rich and greatly honoured personality. Perhaps the most 
attractive of them is the tribute Mr C. L. Wiseman pays to his father. He lifts a curtain, 
which reveals to us little known facts of his ancestry and domestic life, and gives us a 
glimpse into his passion for music and its high place in his life and ministry. While 
all the contributors recount facts and experiences which throw light on his character, 
Mr R. G. Burnett’s Study is psychologically, I think the most illuminating. F. L. 
Wiseman was an artist of exceptional sensibility and wide versatility. His hard Puritan 
core, noted by more than one of the contributors, was at first sight difficult to harmonize 
with his rich and sensitive personality. But without its disciplined control his many 
and varied gifts might, as it were, have run away with him. Sometimes I have wondered 
whether he might not have done even more distinguished service if his versatility had 
been less. Might he not, by complete concentration in music or preaching have accom- 
plished even more than he did? I am no judge on music, for as he once informed a 
committee on which we both sat, it is a subject on which no one could be more ignorant 
than I, but on preaching perhaps I may speak. I often heard him preach, and once or 
twice he reached heights which no man of his time could have transcended; but, as Mr 
Colin Roberts points out, even Wiseman had his ‘bad times’, to the comfort of the rest 
of us. I remember once telling him that his brother Methodists were so dazzled by his f 
versatile gifts that they put him in the Home Mission office in the hope that there might 
be something that he could not do! No doubt he successfully made that office the 
servant of his own evangelistic enthusiasms, but men of much less ability could have been 
found to sign cheques and deal with correspondence even more punctually than he. 
It was, however, no insignificant feature of his greatness that he never evaded drudgery. 
Tributes are rightly paid in these pages to his generosity. May I add a personal example? 
When I broke down in health in December, 1924, and retired from the superintendency 
of the West London Mission, Wiseman immediately offered to take the Kingsway 
pulpit until the following Conference. Further, though one of the busiest of men, he 
attended to the details of Mission affairs, and actually defrayed a crushing debt of £10,000 
by his own efforts. One of the illiterate members of the Mission expressed the feelings 
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of us all when he said, ‘Mr Wiseman is an ’ero!’ Methodism has produced no men who 
have served her more brilliantly and conscientiously than F. L. Wiseman. This little 
book will do much to keep his memory green. J. Ernest RATTENBURY 


A Layman in the Ministry, More Sermons of a Layman, Essays in Orthodox Dissent, by 
Bernard L. Manning. (Independent Press, 7s. 6d. each.) 

Everybody will be pleased that Bernard Manning’s books have been re-printed. 
Manning was one of the most distinguished sons of Congregationalism, and his early 
death at the age of 48 was a serious loss to us all. In these sermons and addresses men 
of all denominations will once again find stimulus for their thought about such subjects 
as the Witness of History, the Reformation, Church Union, Christian Fellowship, 
Preaching, and what he liked to call Orthodox Dissent. Manning always speaks with an 
air of authority. In addresses to Conferences and Assemblies it is the authority of one who 
has thoroughly studied his subject and weighed up the arguments on both sides. In his 
sermons it is the authority of one who declares the word of God. So when he delivers a 
charge to a church at its minister’s ordination, he is able to say: ‘It is my office to speak 
with an authority that is not my own a word that you are not to refuse.’ He believes that 
a preacher should never feel that he has to apologize for what he says. “There is much’, 

he says, ‘in old John Fisher’s advice about never apologizing for one’s job, “Never 
explain: never retract: never apologize: get the job done and let them how!l’’.’ He always 
speaks, too, with clarity and directness. He knows exactly what he believes about his 
subject, what he wants to say about it, and how to say it in the plainest possible language. 
You can never mistake what he means. Thus of a cemetery chapel he says that it ought 
to look ‘like the house of God and not like a bankrupt garage’; and of the statement of 
those who reiterate that the supreme achievement of the Reformers was to give us the 
totalitarian State, he says: ‘Like most epigrams, their epigram is a lie.’ He finds, indeed, 
great delight in using plainness of speech and in omitting what he calls ‘courteous cir- 
cumlocutions’, whether he is preaching to a congregation, or giving evidence to an 
Archbishops’ Commission. The result is that he can cut through sham, error, and pre- 
tentiousness quite ruthlessly. He says: “When a man begins to assure me that he is sincere, 
I put myself on my guard.’ He knows that ‘historical records never agree’; that ‘if you 
only grin and bear it, you will learn how to grin but nothing else’; and that ‘resignation, 
submission, peace’ are all virtues ‘that I much admire and wish I had when I am feeling 
not very well.’ He no more minces words about people than he does about opinions, and 
he is not afraid to pour scorn on Aldous Huxley, Bernard Shaw, Sir Arthur Keith, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Roger Fry, the gutter press, the Thinkers’ Library, and Charles II—‘the 
most despicable member of the despicable House of Stuart’. It is all very amusing and 
adds a good deal of spice to his argument, but one has to admit that sneers are out of place 
in sermons; for it is a mistake for a preacher to give the impression that he despises men, 
however stupid and ignorant they may be. Another failing is that he seems to have very 
little faith in his hearers. He often speaks of the lack of sincerity and religion of a con- 
gregation, but never of their hidden desires for good, shame at sin, and attempts at 
righteousness. He assumes that most people in pews are ‘ignorant’ and ‘ill-disposed’, and 
that they are disappointed when he preaches to them about the Lord’s Supper. The fact 
is that he is always, whether consciously or not, apologizing for his views, and he usually 
expects his audience to be against him. Life for him is a battle. He never meditates upon it, 
or wonders at it, or accepts it with simplicity; he is always arguing or fighting, attacking 
or defending. So his approach is one-sided, but one side he represents with enthusiasm. 
He is always stimulating, and full of wisdom and commonsense. J. ALan Kay 

















THE BECKLY LECTURE (1953)' 


ISTORY, as defined today, is perhaps the most complex of studies, for it 
takes account, not only of men and events, but of movements, of their 
obscure origins, of the motives underlying them, and of the other ‘imponderables’ 
(which, while they cannot be weighed, have great weight) that, usually unawares, 
influence the lives of nations. In his Beckly Lecture, Prof. Butterfield, being too 
wise to over-simplify, continually illustrates this complexity. None the less, his 
chief purpose grows clear as he proceeds. He is not a pacifist, but he believes that 
for a nation or group of nations to undertake to wage ‘total war’ is both folly and 
sin. It is especially so when it masquerades Pharisaically under such phrases as 
‘a war for righteousness’. Here one notes that there is a Pharisaism that is sub- 
conscious. One of its phenomena is that a special viciousness is ascribed to the 
enemy against whom war is waged. For instance, England, in the time of Elizabeth 
the First, persuaded herself that the Spaniard was a peculiarly degraded kind of 
man—later it was the Frenchman, then the German, and now the Russian. Prof. 
Butterfield maintains that the Allies in the last war would, if it had seemed to them 
‘necessary’, have brought themselves to commit atrocities as vile as the German 
specimens—and he instances ‘Hiroshima’. He shows that both in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries there were long periods of relative peace—and that this 
was so because the statesmen, assuming that there must be a community of 
nations, large and small, in Europe after a war, as before it, fought for ‘limited’ 
ends, and, if and when these had been attained, were ready to negotiate peace. 
This kind of statesman-diplomat always allowed that there must be a future place 
for an enemy-state in the community of nations, and that this meant that some 
‘power’ must be left him. Even after older ‘total wars’—against Louis the Four- 
teenth, and against Napoleon—the wiser diplomats took this attitude. Prof. 
Butterfield shows that it was the foolish attempt of the statesmen at Versailles 
after the first World War to render Germany as nearly impotent as possible, that 
led to Hitler and the second World War—and he traces the subtle evidence that 
this was historically inevitable. He shows further that in the better kind of diplo- 
macy, while ‘power politics’ were not absent, there was also some recognition that 
other things beside power ought to be considered—e.g. it was admitted that small 
and weak nations had rights. Even under this kind of diplomacy the keeping of 
peace was a delicate and precarious business, but it had at least some success. 
Once and again the lecturer quotes Acton’s famous declarations that while power 
corrupts, absolute power corrupts utterly, and that unchecked power tends to 
expand indefinitely—of course, always under the slogan ‘this is necessary if we 
are to be safe’. Prof. Butterfield ends with an application of all these things, and 
others, to the present situation. For instance, he shows, on the one hand, that, 
since the war in Korea has a limited purpose, it is a reversion to the better kind of 
diplomacy, and, on the other, that, just because the United States has now such 
great power, she is specially open to the temptation to try to expand it indefinitely— 
always as usual, under the claim that she knows, and knows infallibly, what is 
best for all men. One of the weaknesses of democracy is that, under it, the “common 
man’, who knows little of history and less of its ‘imponderables’, is readily persuaded 
that his own country’s policy is altogether righteous. In the last war the Russian 
Communist believed this, under his definition of ‘righteousness’, just as firmly as 
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a Western democrat believed it under another definition. Prof. Butterfield fre- 
quently gives illustrations from history, particularly the history of the last two 
centuries or so, but I could wish that he had been able to find room for even more, 
since there are points where a reader might doubt his conclusions and an example 
would have clinched the matter. Of course this summary does not cover anything 
like all that the lecturer says; to claim this would illustrate the very over-simplifi- 
cation that he abhors. He has much to say on many other subjects—e.g. on the 
relation of Calvinism to ‘total war’ in the so-called Wars of Religion, on the mixture 
of motives (good and bad) in many incidents in diplomacy, on the value, as well as 
the deficiencies, both of the League of Nations and the United Nations organization, 
and on the inadequacies and hypocrisies that have attended the doctrine of every 
nation’s right to self-government. 

But what of the first word in the title of the Lecture, ‘Christianity’? Early in 
his book Prof. Butterfield claims that certain Christian doctrines influenced what 
may be called ‘the older diplomacy’, because the statesmen of an earlier period 
were heirs to a Christian tradition which, however unconsciously, was one of the 
chief ‘imponderables’ of the time. He suggests that the creed ‘all men are sinners— 
even we ourselves’ lay unnoticed behind the diplomats’ willingness to negotiate 
on something approaching equality with a beaten foe. Again, the Christian belief 
that ‘all nations, like all men, need forgiveness and, however evil they are, have a 
kind of claim to forgiveness’ was another hidden postulate in statecraft, however 
mingled with other postulates. Or, once more, the command ‘love your enemies’ 
had left the residuum: ‘It is wrong to do all you can to destroy them.’ The Lecturer, 
having made these suggestions, does not thereafter say much about them, leaving 
his readers to see for themselves how, as matter of fact, history itself vindicates 
them. No doubt, experts in history who belong to other schools than Prof. Butter- 
field’s, will dispute his argument here, as well as elsewhere, but, speaking for one 
layman in historical studies, I can only say thankfully that this year’s Beckly 
Lecturer has given clear definition to a theory after which I had been groping. 
By ‘clear’, of course, I do not mean ‘simple’, nor do I mean that the argument of 
the Lecture can be grasped by ‘an arm-chair reader’. One has to grapple with it, 
but it is more than worth it. Finally, as Prof. Butterfield is a Christian, he warns 
but does not despair. “The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven’, and it is fcr 
Christians to set patiently to work again to leaven the huge political ‘lump’ and 
to do it better than before. C. Ryper SMITH 


1 Christianity, Diplomacy and War, by Herbert Butterfield (The Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.). 

















From My New Shelf 


By C. Ryper SMITH 


Corpus Christi, Essays on the Church and the Eucharist, by E. L. Mascall (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 15s.) 

The Household of God, Lectures on the Nature of the Church, by Lesslie Newbiggin. 
(S.C.M., 12s. 6d.) 
In the first of these books an Anglo-Catholic speaks to Anglo-Catholics on two subjects 
discussed among them. The first falls under the question: ‘In what sense do Anglo- 
Catholics believe that the Church is One?’ Here Fr Mascall thinks that the phrase 
‘Apostolical Succession’ may be misleading, but, of course, he maintains a view that it 
may be used to express. (He holds that a Bishop on earth may continue to be a Bishop in 
heaven, though there are no Sacraments there.). It is to the second subject, however, that 
he gives most of his book, its question being: ‘How do bread and wine become the Body 
and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist?’ Here he uses the phrase ‘efficient symbol’, the word 
‘efficient’ meaning that the words “This is my body’ and “This is my blood’, when spoken 
in Christ’s name by the priest, are efficacious per se in accomplishing the change. He 
admits that this postulates an unparalleled miracle. He discusses a number of the impli- 
cations of this doctrine, compares it with the doctrines of Aquinas and Gore, defines and 
defends with its help ‘Private Masses’ and ‘Adoration and Benediction’, and (in an 
appendix) relates it to “The Order of Creation’. There is a valuable account of recent 
Roman Catholic books, as well as Anglo-Catholic. Throughout Fr Mascall pays special 
attention, detail by detail, to the Eucharistic Rite. He refers once and again to other 
Churches, both British and Continental, but only to illustrate some point in the ex- 
position of his theory. He supposes that there are Christians who ‘look upon the Church... 
as a merely human contrivance’, and he has the curious phrase ‘a merely moral, political 
or organizational body’. But in expounding his own beliefs he is very careful to be both 
exact and clear. He thinks that since Augustine all the Churches of the West have gone 
astray in one way or another. I could wish that there had been chapters comparing and 
contrasting ‘efficient symbolism’ with the Greek belief in what the West calls ‘the sacra- 
mentalism of nature’ and with Luthern Consubstantiation. But it is of value to know what 
such an influential Anglo-Catholic as Fr Mascall has to say. On reunion, the usual Anglo- 
Catholic ‘non possumus’ is implicit. 

The second book contains the six Kerr Lectures for 1952. The Lecturer was—and, as 
I suppose, is—a Presbyterian, who has attended a number of Ecumenical gatherings and 
has for the last five years been a Bishop in South India. Having pondered these ex- 
periences, he sets himself to show the true way to reunion. Under the phrases “The 
Congregation of the Faithful’, ‘the Body of Christ’ and “The Community of the Holy 
Spirit’ he gives a lecture to each of three definitions of the Church, calling them, for 
convenience, ‘Protestant’, ‘Catholic’ and ‘Pentecostal’. It is not easy to subsume all the 
Churches—for example, the Greek and Methodist—under this classification, but it is 
adequate for the Lecturer’s purpose. He shows—almost at needless length under the 
first—that all three definitions are firmly rooted in the New Testament, but shows too 
that each of them, taken alone, leads to a warped and erroneous doctrine. While all three 
are of the esse of the Church, to over-emphasize one at the expense of the others is, one 
might say, like taking one side of a triangle and insisting on its primacy over the others. 
But the analogy fails, for the Bishop insists—and this is the most valuable part of a masterly 
book—that another dimension must be added under which the Church is described as 
‘an eschatological unity’. Here, of course, the word ‘tension’ emerges. The Church both 

is’ and ‘is not’ what ‘it is becoming’. All the three definitions tend to be ‘static’, and so 

miss the —_— ingredient. The word ‘mission’ is integral both to theory and life. 
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The Church is a society that is sent to witness, and ‘No mission, no Church’. The Bishop 
is as urgent as that—and is he not right? Two or three other notes may be added. 
Criticism throughout is the servant of the constructive. Some other subjects are dis- 
cussed in passing—e.g. the relation of baptism to circumcision, and the doctrine of 
‘election’. There is a wholesome warmth in the Lectures that eludes a review. Here is an 
ecumenical book. 

New Testament Studies, by C. H. Dodd (Manchester University Press, 16s.). In this 
volume Prof. Dodd, whose ‘wine’ is always so good that it ‘needs no bush’, has gathered 
eight papers, published in various journals between 1932 and 1950. The titles are: “The 
Framework of the Gospel Narrative’, ‘A New Gospel’ (the fragments found in Egerton 
Papyrus* in the British Museum), ‘Matthew and Paul’, “The Mind of Paul’ (two papers), 
and ‘Natural Law in the New Testament’, with two Ingersoll Lectures on “The Com- 
munion of Saints’ and ‘Eternal Life’. Under the inadequate title “The Mind of Paul’ there 
are three subjects—a masterly portrait of Paul, drawn chiefly from a multitude of hints 
in his letters; a detailed discussion of the date of the ‘Prison Epistles’, which are assigned 
to Rome, not Ephesus, with the deduction that between them and the earlier letters there 
was time for the Apostle to change his mind; and an argument that he did change it on 
the two subjects, ‘Eschatology and the Valuation of the Natural Order’ and ‘Universalism 
and the Idea of Reconciliation’. There are surveys, where pertinent, of the Old Testament 
antecedents of doctrines. This book is a boon. 

The English Religious Tradition, by Norman Sykes (S.C.M., 7s. 6d.). In these thirty 
broadcast talks Prof. Sykes has given us a brief account of the history of religion in 
England since the Reformation (not forgetting its antecedents) whose excellence it would 
be hard to match. It is, of course concise, but not therefore dry. Enlightening miniatures 
abound—e.g. in George Herbert’s day Anglican sermons out-ran an hour sometimes, and 
gas (the illuminant!) helped the early Methodists. There are a very few slips—e.g. it 
was the slave-trade, not slavery, that was abolished in 1807, and there was never a United 
Methodist Free Church’ that stood singly ‘over against the parent body’. But Prof. Sykes 
knows the whole ground as few do, and he is fair to all the Churches. He has an almost 
unique flair for apt quotations, and he sets the whole story in its political and social 
background. Why and how he uses the word “Tradition’ in his title I will leave readers 
to discover for themselves. 

The Path of Prayer, an anthology compiled by Osborne T. Miller (Geo. Allen & 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.). Having pored over many books on prayer, Mr Miller has selected a 
number of the passages that have helped him most in the ‘desire to share with others 
some of the joy, inspiration and guidance’ which he has himself received. He does not 
omit passages on the difficulties of prayer. While he quotes about eighty writers from 
Aquinas onward, the largest number of extracts are from William Law and such con- 
temporary writere as Fosdick, Laubach, and Olive Wyon. The key-note of the volume is 
quiet trust. 

Plain Christianity and other Broadcast Talks, by J. B. Phillips (The Epworth Press, 
5s.). Are broadcasts like ‘snacks’? If so, Mr Phillips knows how to cook them. Many will 
know him as translator of Gospels and Epistles into vernacular English. His broadcast 
titles are: Plain Christianity (two), the Modern Translation of the New Testament, 
A God Big Enough, A Sense of Sin, What is Worship?, The Holy Spirit, A Thing most 
Wonderful, and The First Portrait of Jesus (Mark’s Gospel). 

Services of Song, devised from the Methodist Hymn-book (The Epworth Press, 6s.). 
The first of these Services ‘commemorates the life and work of the Rev. Charles Wesley’, 
all the hymns being his and all the connecting narrative being about him. Four similar 
Services are devoted to other hymn-writers. Four others are given to ‘Stories of Famous 
Hymns’, War Songs, Harvest Thanksgiving, and Christmas. The author is Mr William 
Riley of Windyridge and its fellows, who ‘devised’ them for the village chapel where he 
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worships. A wider demand for them followed, and now he has given them to the Epworth 
Press for all who will to use. Here is a handy treasure for any choir. 

We Saw the Holy City, by Leslie Farmer (The Epworth Press, 15s.). It is no wonder 
that the first edition of this book was reprinted three times, for Mr Farmer, having roamed 
Jerusalem till he knew almost every stone, brings it to life, alike in text and photographs, 
Here is a revised edition, with a moving foreword, for, since the book was written, 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood have been cut in two by a well-meant but cruel fiat. 
Refugees by the thousand stare across an impassable line at their old homes—and starve. 
Probably Palestine will never again tell the story of Jesus and His race as well as it did. 
Both Jew and Arab, for instance, have seized and altered shrines. This gives new and 
mournful value to Mr Farmer’s fascinating book. 

The Priest and the Siren, and other Literary Studies, by W. S. Handley Jones (The 
Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.). Here are ten of the vivacious and suggestive articles that Mr 
Handley Jones has contributed to this review. There is no need to tell its readers that 
he not only knows what he writes about but sees it with his own eyes. In this book he 
ranges from the Clapham Sect to Aldous Huxley and from Chesterton and Shaw to 
D. H. Lawrence and Wells. To use the current word, these are ‘intriguing’ studies, of 
much more than ephemeral value. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

Doctrine and Evangelism, by Vincent Taylor (The Epworth Press, 6s.). This collection 
of alive and persuasive articles from the Methodist Recorder will prove a minister's 
boon, a book to pass on with complete confidence. 

Collected Poems: 1933-53, by Hedley Lucas (John Sherratt & Son, Altrincham, 10s.). 
In these poems, which are sometimes rather obscure in the modern fashion, single lines 
and short passages none the less stand arrestingly out. 

A Book of Personal Religion, edited by Nathaniel Micklem (Independent Press, 7s. 6d.). 
A welcome enlarged edition of a book devoted chiefly to Puritan writers. 

The Cathedral, by A. G. Chant (The Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.). 

A poetic reverie, expressed often with great beauty, in a variety of metrical forms, upon 
the story that lies behind many an English cathedral. 

No Risk—No Fun, Talks and Sermons by David N. Francis (The Epworth Press, 5s.). 

Mr Francis, having taken the measure of the mind of today’s congregations, gives 
them, in the language of the common man, both what they ask and what they need— 
dealing, for instance both with ‘Miracles’ and with ‘The Friend of Sinners’. He is cogent, 
brave, and stimulating. 

It's My Belief, Personal Affirmations of the Christian Faith (The Epworth Press, 5s.). 
A very striking series of broadcasts by a group of Scottish Presbyterians—professor and 
padre, actor, lawyer and headmistress. 

Addresses on the Epistle to the Romans, by Kenneth Bounds (The Epworth Press, 5s.). 
The author’s method is to fit everything in each chapter round a central thought. He 
knows how to illustrate from his own experience. 


BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 
Some Aspects of the Conflict between Science and Religion, by H. H. Price (Cambridge 
Press, 3s. 6d.). . . . The British Council, Report for 1952-3 (Publications Department, 
65 Davies St., W.1, 2s. 6d.). . . . The Guild Know-How, How to Start and Maintain a 
Guild, by Douglas Blain (Methodist Youth Department, 1s. 6d.). . . . Balm for Men's 
Souls, by Ellen Burns Sherman (Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass. $2). . . . 
The Old Testament and Present-day Preaching, by Sydney Myers (Independent Press, 
4s. 6d.). . . . ‘Upon This Rock’, Congregationalism, Its Heritage and Task, by Leslie E. 
Cooks (Independent Press, 3s.).... A Text for the Day, Broadcasts by S. Maurice Watts 
Independent Press, 1s.). .. . How to Say your Prayers, by W. Eric Hodgson and H. A. 
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Hamilton (Independent Press, 1s.).... A Brief History of English Congregationalism, by 
Albert Peel (Independent Press, 3s. 6d.).... Following Fesus, by John Huxtable (Indepen- 


dent Press, 1s.). 


NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


The International Review of Missions, January (Edinburgh House, 3s. 6d.). 
A Survey of the Year 1953 (covering all Fields). 
Revival in East Africa, by N. Langford-Smith. 
The Church among Indians in Fiji, by A. W. Loy. 
The Congregational Quarterly, January (Independent Press, 4s. 6d.). 
Fewer Men for the Ministry, by Daniel T. Jankins. 
Modern Psychiatry and the Church’s Healing Ministry, by Denis V. Martin. 
Politics and Morals, by E. L. Allen. 
The Expository Times, December (T. & T. Clark, 1s. 6d.). 
Guidance for the Preacher from the Greek Literary Critics, by William Barclay. 
Romans VII Reconsidered (first article), by C. Leslie Mitton. 
Religious Education: The Words of Scripture or the Word of God?, by J. W. D. Smith. 
do, January. 
Romans VII Reconsidered (11), by C. Leslie Mitton. 
New Testament Commentaries: (1) Classical Commentaries, by C. K. Barrett. 
Dominical Authority for the Ministry of Healing, by Robert Leaney. 
Religious Education: David and Jerusalem (materials for teachers), by W. D. McHardy. 
do, February. 
Romans VII Reconsidered: III, by C. Leslie Mitton. 
New Testament Commentaries: II. Gospels and Acts, by C. K. Barrett. 
St. Mark’s Use of the Imperfect Tense, by Cecil S. Emden. 
Religious Education: An Ancient Religious Instructor (Augustine), by John Gray. 
The Yale Review, Winter 1954 (Yale University Press, via Oxford Press, $1.). 
New Patterns of Democracy in India, by Vera Micheles Dean. 
The New Russian Intellegentsia (and the Prospects of Change in Russia), by David J. Dallin. 
Robert Frost, by Joseph Warren Beach. 
The United States and Mexico: A Reluctant Merger, by David L. Graham. 
The Hibbert Journal, January. 
How can Christian and Non-Christian Religions Co-operate?, by Friedrich Heiler. 
Spiritual Aspects of the Creation of the State of Israel, by Norman Bentwich. 
The Radical French Critics, Guignebert and Loisy, by H. G. Wood. 
Metaphysics as the Creation of Meaning, by H. P. Rickman. 
The Harvard Theological Review, October. 
The Bacchic Mysteries of the Roman Age, by Martin P. Nilsson. 
Chrysostom and Symeon (Acts xv.14), by Edgar R. Smothers. 
(The date of the Fragments of) An Early Papyrus of the First Gospel, by Colin Roberts. 
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From “The Wild Rose’ 


Thou last pale promise of the waning year, 
Poor sickly Rose! what dost thou here? 
Why, frail flower! so late a comer, 

Hast thou slept away the summer? 


From the Hymn ‘I left the God of truth and light’ 


My suffering, slain, and risen Lord, 
In sore distress I turn to Thee; 

I claim acceptance on thy word ; 
My God, my God, forsake not me. 
Prostrate before the mercy-seat, 

I dare not, if I would, despair; 
None ever perish’d at thy feet, 
And I will lie for ever there. 


From the Hymn ‘What is the thing of greatest price’ 


The Soul of Man—-fehovah’s breath! 
That keeps two worlds at strife ; 

Hell moves beneath to work its death, 
Heaven stoops to give it life. 





R.E.P. Books for Preachers & Teachers 


GATEWAY HANDBOOKS OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by Dr. B. A. Yeaxlee, C.B.E., M.A., B.Litt. 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD By Godfrey E. Phillips, M.A., D.D. 


An outline, not too short to be interesting nor long enough to be ‘difficult’. 


THE JEWS FROM CYRUS TO HEROD By Norman H. Snaith, M.A., D.D. 


Important new book on the Inter-Testament period that has long been wanted. 


WHERE SCIENCE AND RELIGION MEET By Laurence E. Browne, M.A., D.D. 
A book on thoroughly practical lines on an important subject in educational circles. 
Cloth boards, 6s. each net (postage 3d.). 


CHRISTIAN PAMPHLETS, 1953-54 
Prepared by the Advisory Committee on Christian Pamphlets 


An annotated list of new and recent pamphlets every preacher and teacher should 
know about—a most useful guide. Price 6d. (postage 14d.). 


JESUS AND HIS TEACHING By Norman J. Bull, M.A. 

Sixteen full chapters that cover the life of our Lord and expound His teaching as 
exemplified in His life. 

“This book could have a _ use far beyond Day Schools. It would make a most excellent 
Bible Class Handbook. There is not a wasted word in it, and it is closely packed with 
the most useful material, especially in regard to the background of life and thought 
of the New Testament.'’ —Expository Times. 

With maps and time charts, and good index. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


JESUS, LEADER OF MEN By Dr. G. W. Butterworth, M.A. 
It ‘should appeal moa to many teachers and young people because of its directness, 
simplicity and stren . _Butterworth has now made it perfectly clear that though 
the approach to a full understanding of Jesus must be through His manhood, this does 
not detract in any sense from His divinity.— Dr. Basil Yeazlee. 

Linson boards, price 8s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


For details of other Class Books and Teachers’ Textbooks ask for 
THE TEACHER'S BOOKSHELF. Guide to over 200 titles—gratis. 
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VICTOR MURRAY 


Provides a considerable amount of 
guided reading of the Bible itself. 
The reader who faithfully per- 
severes to the end will have a very 
sound knowledge of the Bible. 


“A masterly piece of Bible teach- 
ing. . . can be recommended to the 
general reader for far more than 
its immediate purpose. It is in 
fact a liberal education, a compre- 
hensive exposition of the great 
themes that inform the Old and New 
Testaments.” —British Weekly. 
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Christian World 12s. 6d. net 
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inspiration of the Bible.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 
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Editorial Comments 


THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY 


HERE are some occupations that can be followed quite well with no sense of 

call at all. Many a boy has drifted into some kind of employment almost by 
accident, and finding in it nothing specially objectionable has stayed there the 
rest of his life. As long as there is nothing very frustrating about it, it does not 
really occur to him to think of a change. But a minister who was not sure that God 
had sent him would find his work impossible. The ministry is immensely satisfying 
to him who knows he is called to it, but no man could do it without that knowledge. 
It demands such a depth of spiritual life that every man is conscious of falling 
short of it, and so great a variety of abilities that no man can have them all; and 
so, all the time, the minister knows that he is marring his work because of his 
inadequacy. The work is easily hampered, too, by the shortcomings of others, and 
so even good efforts are continually thwarted. He often makes immense exertions 
over long periods with no apparent result, and he is in serious danger of being 
utterly disheartened. He must maintain a constant vitality and a freshness of 
imagination, because he knows very well that if he is weary or dull he will become 
ineffective. He needs to have a firm confidence that he is speaking the mind of 
God, and if he is not sure that he knows it for himself, he cannot speak with power 
to others. 

One who believes he is doing the will of God has experiences that more than 
make up for difficulties like this. But there are times that come to every minister 
when he can only continue his work by remembering that he did not choose it, he 
was chosen for it; he did not conceive the idea himself, he was called; he did not 
decide on his own authority to come to these people, he was sent. He may be a 
weak, poor, and entirely unworthy instrument, but God knew that when He called 
him, and He must take the consequences. If God wants him to speak, He must tell 
him what to say; if He wants him to do His will, He must tell him what it is; and 
if He wants him to act, He must give him the strength to do so. 

The essence of the call consists in the conviction that this is the work God 
commands him to undertake. The instrument by means of which the conviction 
is born matters little; it may be a vision, a person, a book, or anything else. The 
feelings it evokes do not affect the issue; he may hear the call with joy or with 
dismay. The reasons which support it may vary very widely; he may see it as a 
piece of work that needs to be done, or he may be filled with a sense of men’s 
desperate need and know that he holds the answer to it, or he may quite simply be 
80 filled with the love of God that he cannot hold his tongue from speaking about it. 
Its suddenness or gradualness is quite beside the point; there was one candidate 
who told a July Committee that he was not yet sure whether God wanted him in 
the ministry, that the only thing he was certain of was that He wanted him to 
become a candidate, and that the Committee’s acceptance or rejection would reveal 
whether he was to go further. With whatever emotion, reasoning, or pace the call 
comes, it is the conviction of the authoritative command of God that is all-important. 

Conviction of course is not everything, and the Church has always wanted to be 
assured of something more than that a man feels called, for there are many things 
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that may be mistaken for the call of God. The desire to be a minister may arise 
from the wish to be safe in an organization that is protected by God, that looks 
after His servants, and that provides them work that is in some ways sheltered 
from the temptations and batterings of the world; or, by contrast, it may come 
from the will to attempt something heroic and difficult. It may spring from the 
desire to conform to the wishes of godly parents or the expectations of religious 
friends; or it may result from the determination to rebel as strongly as possible 
against a home and an environment that happen to be irreligious. It may come 
from a desire to exercise power over man’s thought and conduct, to be on display 
in the public eye, to have a certain moral and social prestige, or to atone for guilt 
by offering God the kind of service He is thought to desire most. There are more 
wrong reasons for wanting to be a minister than right ones, and some of them change 
with the circumstances of the age, varying according as the Church is admired or 
despised, pampered or persecuted, rich or poor, energetic or weak, conscientious 
or lax. 

No doubt most men’s motives in offering for the ministry are in reality mixed 
even when they are not conscious of it; but even if the interior motive were wholly 
wrong, it would not follow of necessity that a man was not called. What has to be 
discovered is not what inner craving is being satisfied by the thought of being a 
minister, but whether God is commanding that a man should become one. Men 
may be moved for the wrong reasons and yet do the right thing. Wesley himself, 
in seeking ordination, was probably trying to satisfy some interior desires that 
were really beside the point, but there is no doubt that God intended him to be a 
minister all the same. 

In recent years all the Churches have been having fewer candidates than they 
have been accustomed to. Some of them feel that the situation is improving, but 
others acknowledge that it is still very grave. The Church of England requires 
for its ministry an intake of 600 deacons a year, but the highest number ordained 
in any year since the war began is 479. In the Church of Scotland the intake is said 
to be only 20 per cent of the normal, and the General Assembly in May of this 
year was warned that ‘unless the position improved immediately the whole of 
Scotland would have difficulty in filling its pulpits.’ 

There would seem to be four possible reasons for the decline in the number of 
candidates, though how far any of them is an actual reason it may be difficult to 
say. First, it may be that there are fewer young men in the Church, and therefore 
there are not so many who can be called. If there were only half the usual number 
of young men in our congregations, then we might reasonably expect only half 
the number of candidates. 

Second, it may be that we go not really need as many ministers as we suppose, 
and that God is restricting our numbers so as to drive us into new ways of action 
and new forms of organization. Certainly the situation is such as to make us give 
serious consideration to such matters as redundant buildings, Church union, 
women in the ministry, the ordaining of men late in life, and the work of the laity. 

Third, it may be that those whom God calls are rejecting His command. This 
would mean that the vitality of the Church was low, and that its members were 
not dedicated to God wholeheartedly. Only in a Church that is spiritually healthy 
are men likely, in any great numbers, to commit themselves to God so completely 
that they are willing to become His ministers; and only in a Church where the 
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members are more conscious of God’s power than they are of their own weakness 
are sincere men likely to feel that the work of a minister is possible for them. 

Fourth, it may be that those whom God desires for this work are failing to hear 
the call, that they do not even know that it is being uttered. One might suppose 
that every convert, when he was asking himself what it was that God wanted him 
to do with his life, would consider the ministry as one of the obvious possibilities. 
One might expect that it would be the natural wish of any new convert to be a 
minister, so that he could spend all his time directly thinking about his Father’s 
business, concerned with his Father’s House, bringing others into his Father’s 
Kingdom, and making available for others the riches that he has just discovered 
for himself. It would seem, however, that this is not so. Some have already settled 
their life work and feel no cause to change it; others apparently never connect 
their new discovery of God with the nature of their daily occupation. They need 
to have the ministry suggested to them. 

It is true that the ways in which God calls are as various as the souls of men, 
but, as we shall see in this quarter’s articles, there are certain instruments through 
which He commonly utters His voice. The most important of them are people— 
the family (especially the mother), the minister (his words or his work), and the 
workers of the Church. If men are not hearing the call it may very well be because 
such people as these are not making it known—because parents have ceased to 
suggest to their sons that they should ask God whether He wants them to be His 
ministers, because Sunday-school Teachers and Youth Leaders do not make their 
young people think about it, because Ministers themselves, by their words and 
deeds, do not make their congregations long to do the same work. 

If such people as these do not suggest to young men that they should think 
about the ministry, and they do not seem to suggest it very often, it may be as well 
to take the matter further and ask why. It is easy enough to think of some of the 
less worthy reasons—the problem of finance and its attendant anxieties, the absence 
of a good deal of the old prestige, the inherent difficulty of much of the work. But 
we cannot think that these things by themselves account for the situation. Probably 
a more fundamental cause lies in the fact that the ministry does not seem to most 
people to be a real man’s job, and it does not impress them as being a particularly 
influential or important piece of service. The young man himself, in these days 
when men visibly control tremendous power, when so many know the thrill of 
danger, and when with incredibly swift motion it is possible to travel far and wide 
on the earth, must very often have the feeling that to spend one’s time visiting 
women and old people in an afternoon, talking to little meetings of the devout at 
night, and preaching to respectable people on a Sunday, is neither very attractive 
nor very important. His parents and the workers in his church seldom have any 
very strong conviction that there are in the world things of desperate importance 
and overwhelming significance that can only be done by a minister; to them the 
work of the Church is apt to seem very ordinary, and in any case there is none of it 
that cannot really be done by a layman. They are apt, too, to see the difficulties 
without the exhilarations; they will often say (thinking of some awkward person 
or some difficult situation) ‘I should not like to be a minister’, but they seldom if 
ever say: ‘I should love to be able to spend my time telling men about Jesus, and 
giving them new life and new hope.’ Even the minister himself is apt to feel that 
his work is effecting very little. It is not that he craves to be a popular figure with a 
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big crowd; a little congregation in a village chapel would give him great satisfaction 
if he were sure that something was happening. But so often nothing seems to happen, 
and his time is so filled with keeping the wheels turning (sometimes where there 
ought not to be any wheels at all) that it is physically impossible for him either to 
feed his own soul or dispense the bread of life to others as he ought and as he 
would. Where that happens, it is small wonder if he feels that, although in theory 
he is called to a most high and important office, in practice he is not making any 
very great contribution to the well-being of man or the Kingdom of God. 
What we need, then, is a new vision and a new practice. If we believe that God 
intends the Church to have a ministry, then we believe that the work of a minister 
is an essential contribution to the Church, that it is a necessary part of God's 
eternal and cosmic purpose, that it is an irreplaceable piece of service in the Spirit 
filled Body through which the whole universe is, in the end, going to be trans- 
formed. And when we have seen the vision, we need to adjust our practice so that 
this instrument of God can accomplish that for which it was created. 
J. ALAN Kay 








Articles 


THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY 
in the First Five Centuries 


HE NUMBER of Christians from the second century to the fifth whose names 

(and something about them) are known to history amounts to several thousands. 
Among these how many are there about whose call to the work of God anything is 
known? I dare not claim that my list is complete, but it cannot have many omis- 
sions. I have found precisely ninety. The fact is, intimate personal detail of this 
kind is not generally available. True, we have in the early centuries some treasures 
of autobiography. Biographers too there are, full worthy of the name, who sift and 
compile from documents before them, or who write as contemporaries and eye- 
witnesses. But these are exceptional. Up to and including Leo the Great, who died 
in 461, there is not a Bishop of Rome who has anything considerable in the way of 
a personal history, and it is hard to trace most Bishops back before their consecra- 
tion. A man enters history only when he is already making history; the formative 
years are left out, and we see only the personage he has become. 

Ninety out of several thousands seems a small number, but my list would have 
been still smaller had I not interpreted generously the phrase ‘the Call to the Minis- 
try’. This I felt it right to do, not for the sake of swelling the number, but in order 
to include all that we mean when we say ‘Call to the Ministry’ today. For example, 


second-century Justin, so far as we know, was never ordained. Just before his 
execution in A.D. 163 he confessed to his judge that he was not only connected with 
this ‘underground movement’ called Christianity, but was carrying on its pro- 
paganda from his lodgings: 

‘I live above one Martin, at the Trinithinian Bath. . . . This is the second time I have 
been in Rome. . . . And if any one wished to come to me, I passed on to him the doctrines 
of the truth.’ 


Here is a Christian missionary at work at the heart of the pagan Empire. We must 
include him. 

Again, there is no greater servant of the Christian cause in the third century than 
Origen, but his service did not depend upon ordination. Indeed, in the year 231, 
the fact that he, an Alexandrian, had received holy orders from Palestinian hands 
was judged to be a serious breach of discipline. This brought his work in Egypt to 
an end, and he had to start again in Czsarea. Yet that which he did at both places 
was not only the work of the Ministry, but the training of ministers, of missionaries, 
and of martyrs. We must include him. 

Yet again, if, late in the fourth century, we had been able to meet Jerome, and 
hint to him that we were interested in how he came to be ordained, he would, in his 
ill-tempered way, have been sure to snap our heads off. This is what he confesses— 
nay boasts—that he did to the Bishop concerned: ‘I told Paulinus of blessed 
memory’ (how often such pious phrase precedes depreciative reference!): 


‘Did I ask to be ordained by you? If in bestowing the rank of presbyter you do not strip 
me of the monastic state, you can bestow or withhold ordination, as you think best. But if 
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your intention in giving the name of presbyter was to take from me that for which | 
forsook the world, I must still claim to be what I always was.’* 


Yet Jerome, as we shall see, experienced one of the most definite and dramatic 
calls which history records. We must include him. 

I have not included all the Desert Fathers, nor all who carried the pattern of 

tian monasticism for adaptation to life in Asia and in Europe. Some of these, 
Jost in the wilderness, perched upon pillars, walled-up in tombs, we may perhaps 
admire for their striving after the wholly committed life, but they have little to do 
with what we mean by ‘the Call to the Ministry’. Their renunciation led them so far 
out of the world that they almost ceased to belong to the Church militant here on 
earth. On the other hand, as Christianity reaches across Gaul toward our ancestors, 
whether Celtic or Teutonic, it is the monk, above all others, who is the missionary; 
and the same is true of the Church’s eastward progress. There are monks whom we 
must include. 

If there were these problems to consider in gathering my cases, more were to 
arise when I came to classify the resultant ninety. Those of us who are ourselves 
ministers have a fair amount of data concerning at least one experience of call. Yet 
even here, how complex a happening it seems, and how many factors contributed 
to it! How hard to fix on one circumstance and say that that was decisive! If that 
is so with ourselves, we must acknowledge it far more difficult to judge aright when 
we look at the experience of others across fourteen to eighteen centuries, dependent 
upon written evidence which is always partial and generally far from direct. In spite 
of these many pitfalls, I have felt justified in trying to pick out one influence as 
decisive, and in placing each case in its category accordingly. This may seem arbi- 
trary, since the judgement of others may in many cases be different, but it was the 
only way to list the relative frequency of this and that type of experience. I wish my 
classification to be taken as nothing more than a rough indication of trends, but a 
rough indication is of more value than none. 

After going through the ninety cases, then, I suggest the following categories, 
listing them in ascending order of importance according to the number of cases 
which belong to each. There are calls to the Ministry through: 


(1) Manifestation or Vision 
(2) the example of a friend 
(3) experience in a missionary situation 
(4) boyhood inclination 
(5) scholarship ae 
(6) conversion to Christianity, or ‘the deepening of religious 
experience 
(7) the demand of others ae 
(8) the influence of a great man 
(9) the appeal of the ascetic ideal .. 
(10) the influence of family and home . ‘ 
I now propose to illustrate each of eae types of experience pene mate a few 
remarks about them. 


(1) Manifestation or Vision 
There is one case of each. The first is that of Fabian, Bishop of Rome from 236 to 
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250. His was surely the most surprising call to the Ministry. Eusebius gives us the 
account: 

‘They say that it was in from the country that Fabian had come with others, after the death 
of Anteros (the former Bishop), and -he was staying in Rome. . . . When all the brethren 
had been constituted as an assembly to elect a successor to the Bishop’s office in the Church, 
and most of the famous and notable men were in many people’s minds, Fabian was there, 
but he would not have been given a thought by any. And then suddenly, they record, a 
dove hovered and swooped, and settled on his head, indicating the likeness of the Holy 
Spirit’s descent upon the Saviour in the form of a dove. At this the whole crowd, as though 
moved by a single inspiration, with all eagerness and one voice shouted, “‘He’s the man!” 
and straightway took him and set him on the Bishop’s throne.’* 


While we may be shocked at this impulsive—from our point of view, casual— 
choice of a Bishop, we had better pause before assuming that the will of God was 
not, thus strangely, done. For if the assembly took the descent of the dove seriously, 
as the call of God, so did Fabian. And his call was to no sinecure. In the year 250, 
the first full-scale, imperially organized persecution broke out. As Bishop in the 
Empire’s capital Fabian was among the first of the martyrs. Soon afterwards 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage wrote to the bereaved Church, referring to Fabian as 
‘that good man, my colleague’, and praising ‘the integrity of his rule’ and ‘his 
noble end’. And the Church in Rome wrote to Cyprian, proud of Fabian ‘of most 
honoured memory’.* 

Second is the call of Jerome, as I said before, one of the most dramatic. Already 
for four years Jerome had been living a semi-ascetic life. This is how he himself 
tells of what happened in the year 374 during an almost fatal illness in Antioch: 


‘I had cut myself off from home, parents, sister, relations, and—harder still—from the 
dainty food to which I had been accustomed; and when I was on my way to Jerusalem to 
wage my warfare, I still could not bring myself to forgo the library which I had formed 
for myself at Rome with great care and toil. . . . When I read the prophets, their style 
seemed rough and put me off. I failed to see the light with my blinded eyes, but I blamed 
not my eyes but the sun. . . . Suddenly I was caught up in the spirit and dragged before 
the judgement seat of the Judge. Here the light was so bright and those who stood 
around so radiant, that I threw myself on the ground and dared not look up. “Who are 
you?””—I am a Christian. But he who sat there said, “You lie. You are a Ciceronian, not a 
follower of Christ, for where your treasure is there will your heart be also.”’. . .. From then 
I read the books of God with a zeal greater than before I had given to the books of men.”* 


We admire Jerome less for his negative attitude to classical learning than for his 
giving of himself to Christian scholarship. Actually he was never so extreme as he 
here makes out; Jerome was the sort of man whose portraits, even of himself, 
always turned into caricatures. An adaptation of a scriptural phrase has been aptly 
used of him: ‘He lived and reigned a thousand years’.* He was one of the makers of 
Latin Christianity, his chief gift to the Church of the West being on the lines of 
his calling, the version of the Bible which is called the Vulgate. 

The most surprising thing about this first category is that it contains only two 
cases.* Both are related to the Bible; indeed the type of experience might be called 
biblical. In the Old Testament we read of patriarch and of prophet, “The word of the 
Lord came ina vision’, and ‘I saw the Lord’. In the New Testament the climax of the 
Gospels is our Lord’s commission to the Eleven during His post-resurrection ap- 
pearances; the greatest figure in the Acts is called to his apostolate by a vision on 
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the Damascus road; the last book is the Revelation of St John. But in the continu- 
ing life of the Church manifestation and vision are not to remain the most character- 
istic experiences of call, and it is reassuring to find that most calls came through 
voices which our matter-of-fact modern age may be expected to hear. 


(2) The Example of a Friend 

There are many cases, as we should expect, where this is a factor. I have chosen 
three where, so far as we know, it was the factor, the calls of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Hilary of Arles, and Lupus of Troyes. 

Theodore was fellow-student with that John of Antioch whose later preaching 
was to earn for him the name Chrysostom, ‘Goldenmouth’. It was John’s example 
which influenced Theodore to turn from the luxury of a wealthy home, and from 
the girl whom he wanted to marry, and to give himself to the religious life. ‘I know’, 
Chrysostom wrote to him, ‘that you look with wonder on Hermione’s fresh beauty, 
and judge her form to be on earth beyond compare.’ And if John could write thus 
understandingly of his friend’s love affair, he could also, in his enthusiasm for the 
committed life, describe it as not deprivation but fulfilment. He wrote: 

‘Whole days you spent in reading, whole nights at your prayers. You kept fasts, ground- 
sleepings, and the rest of the ascetic discipline. . . . You are accustomed to such good 
cheer, and joys set free.’” 

That was how John Chrysostom added to the influence of his example, his prayers 
and his appeal. Theodore was under twenty at the time, and John not much more. 

A third member of the group, also influenced by John and also to become a 
Bishop, but of whom we know less, was Maximus. Also we may note that, though I 
have not put him in this category (because I am sure that the decisive person in his 
life was his mother), the final stage of John Chrysostom’s giving of himself to the 
religious life, was through the influence of a fellow-student, Basil. 

In the following century Hilary of Arles was led from a similarly wealthy home, 
and from the promising beginnings of an official’s career, by the example of his 
friend and kinsman, Honoratus. Honoratus had just founded a small monastery on 
the island of Lerins, off that coast which nowadays has such different associations, 
with its towns of Cannes, Nice, and Monte Carlo; and Hilary was to succeed his 
friend both as Abbot of Lerins and as Bishop of Arles. 

As Honoratus influenced Hilary, so Hilary influenced his sister and her husband 
Lupus. Lupus was not long at Lerins before he was prevailed upon to leave its se- 
clusion, but not its discipline, to become Bishop of Troyes in the year 426. 

Three cases are too small a number for any generalizations, of course, but it may 
not be without significance that two out of the three (Hilary and Lupus) are con- 
nected, and that in looking at these three we have observed in the background three 
more who might easily have been added to this category. One influenced by a 
friend himself influences other friends, Le 


(3) Experience in a missionary situation 
The four cases are those of Gregory the Illuminator, c. 300, in Armenia; Ulfilas, 
341, among the Goths; Frumentius, 355, in Abyssinia; Patrick, 432, in Ireland.‘ 
All these experienced life under heathen rule, and among the heathen began to 
wield an influence which led them to accept ordination. 

Gregory seems to have sprung from a noble Armenian family, but he grew up in 
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Cappadocia and owed his religion to a Christian foster-mother there. When he 
returned to his own country, he refused to have any part in heathen worship. 
After persecution and almost martyrdom he won King Tirdat himself to the true 
faith, and Armenia became the first country to accept Christianity as its official 
faith. Idols were destroyed; temples became churches; their endowments, and in 
some cases even their priests, were transferred to the new religion. With this reli- 
gious revolution already well under way, Gregory, after much hesitation, was brought 
to believe that he must be ordained and become Armenia’s first Bishop. 

Ulfilas too was connected with Cappadocia. The Church historian Philostorgius 
(c. 400) tells that a band of Goths raided this province about the year 264. Nowhere 
in all the Empire were Christians so numerous, so it is not surprising that there were 
many Christians among the prisoners carried back over the Bosphorus. Life must 
indeed have seemed robbed of meaning to Christians going as slaves to heathen 
masters, but Philostorgius tells us that these captives by their intercourse with the 
barbarians brought over large numbers to the true faith, and that among the captives 
were the ancestors of Ulfilas himself.* 

Ulfilas was born in the year 311, two generations later. Growing up a member of 
this active Christian minority, he came to be the Bishop of the Goths in 341. We 
may bewail his Arianism, but we must weigh against this his achievement as a 
Bible translator. He was the first in Christian history to invent a script in order to 
translate the Scriptures, and about the year 350 his Bible appears as the first book 
in the literary history of northern Europe. 

Frumentius and his brother Aedesius have a still more romantic story. They were 
travelling on a ship which put in at a Red Sea port belonging to the kingdom of 
Axum. They did not know that the king had abrogated his treaty with the Romans, 
and that they would be regarded as enemies. All aboard were massacred except the 
two youths, but they were made servants in the king’s household, won his favour, 
and on his death became regents of the kingdom. Frumentius found Christians 
among the merchants who traded with Axum, and with their help built a house of 
prayer and won some converts. When the young king grew up, the two brothers 
got his reluctant permission to depart. Aedesius went back to Tyre, but Frumentius 
went to Alexandria, reported to the great Bishop Athanasius the work which he had 
begun, and asked that a Bishop and clergy be sent to continue it. Athanasius’ reply 
was: ‘And who so fitting as yourself!’ Frumentius is claimed as Apostle of Abyssinia, 
and founder of the Ethiopic Church, which to this day remains the African des- 
cendant from the Church of the Fathers.** 

Patrick traditionally belongs to Clydeside, though many, alas, have lately been 
persuaded to give him to Glamorganshire.** Carried off in a pirate raid about the 
year 405, he spent six years as slave to a heathen master. 

Day by day as I went, a shepherd with my flock, I used to pray constantly all the time, a 
hundred prayers, and as many again at night. 

After his escape, and some time probably spent in Gaul, he returned home, and 
was urged to wander no more. But he was not to be left in peace. 


I saw in the night visions, a man whose name was Victorinus, coming as it were from 
Ireland with countless letters. And he gave me one of them which was called the Voice of 
the Irish. . . . And I thought I heard the voice of them that lived beside the wood of 
Foclut which is nigh unto the Western Sea. And this is what they cried as with one 
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mouth: We beseech thee, holy youth, come and walk among us once more. . . . Thanks 
be to God that after many years the Lord granted to them according to their cry."* 


If the others were important to Armenia, to the Germanic peoples, and to the 
continent of Africa, no one mattered more to Patrick than the Christianity of the 
British Isles. For in converting the Irish, Patrick founded the Church which a 
century later was to produce Columba the Apostle of Scotland, and half a century 
after that Aidan, the converter of Northern England as well. 

Laymen, whose call came through their experience of a missionary situation— 
this is how we must describe some of the greatest figures in the Christian expansion 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. 


(4) Boyhood Inclination 


Under this head I have listed Felix of Nola, ordained priest about 250; Athanasius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, 326; Ephraim Syrus, who entered the ascetic life, to become 
one of the greatest teachers of the Syriac-speaking Church, and its greatest hymn- 
writer, about 340; and Martin, Bishop of Tours, 371. 

‘Boyhood inclination’ is hardly descriptive of a call. It marks the time factor, 
but says nothing of the influences. Yet we know little more about these four than 
that their call was early. Felix was fifteen when he took minor orders, which were to 
lead on to the priesthood. Athanasius is said, by Rufinus, to have caught Bishop 
Alexander’s attention when he was playing with other boys on the seashore. The 
Bishop, looking out of his window, saw him pretending to be a priest and administer 
baptism, copying the ritual and reciting the words. Perhaps he was surprised when 
the boy who played at priesthood, later became one of his clergy, but of course we 
know that he not only succeeded to the see of Alexandria, but became the greatest 
defender of the Nicene orthodoxy. 

Ephraim Syrus I might have included in the later category of home influences, 
for his parents were confessors, and, as he says, he was ‘born in the way of truth’. 
Whether his parents influenced his choice of life-work he does not say, but he 
does give us this picture: 

When I was a child, and lay in my mother’s arms, I saw as in a dream that which has been 
fulfilled. From my tongue there sprang a vine shoot, which grew and reached to heaven. 
. .. Those clusters were sermons, those leaves were hymns, and God was the giver." 





With Martin we know that it was not his parents’ influence. They were heathen, 
his father being an army officer. When Martin was ten years old he stole secretly 
from home to enrol as a catechumen. Very soon he was beginning to think of being 
a monk. Because of the military tradition of the family he was pushed into the army, 
but even in this unfavourable environment he persisted in his sense of call to the 
ascetic life—and then the priesthood, and the bishopric of Tours, 371. 


(5) Scholarship 
Some of these eight are philosophers, who, when they were converted, were already 
committed to the life of the teacher with his group of settled students, or that of the 
wanderer gathering truth as he went and dispensing it as he had opportunity, in the 
inn, at the crossroads, in the market-place. Of some it is stated, and in records of 
others it is implied, that they continued, after conversion, to wear the philosopher's 
cloak, and recognizably to belong to this profession. *¢ 
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Justin, a pagan from Samaria, converted in Ephesus, wandered on to Rome, 
and was executed there as an agent of this illegal propaganda in 163. Tatian, a 
wanderer from east of the Tigris, found the truth with Justin in Rome, and wan- 
dered east again—unhappily picking up some heretical opinions on the way—to 
make some amends for his heresy by his Diatessaron, about A.D. 170, which for 
many in the East long continued as sole representative of the Gospels. Athenagoras 
is said to have been a philosopher of Athens, converted while studying the Scrip- 
tures for the sake of refuting them, about 170. 

Origen was sent to the most famous centre of learning in the Early Church, the 
school at Alexandria, and inevitably stayed on as teacher, finding his calling there, 
soon after 200, in the course of his actual work. Cyril of Alexandria was sent to the 
Nitrian Desert for study, and being attracted more by the studious than by the 
ascetic life, after five years, returned to Alexandria to be ordained and become a 
teacher and preacher of great fame, and in 412 Bishop of the see. 

Eusebius’ recollections of his own youth in Casarea convey the impression of a 
boy growing up in a centre of Christian learning, being drawn into such interests, 
and then giving his life to them. This might not be a spectacular calling, but it 
need not be an unworthy one. The central figure in Caesarea as a seat of learning 
was Pamphilus, who became in the last persecutions under Diocletian (303) what 
his predecessor Origen had been half a century before, himself ready for martyrdom, 
and his students forming a veritable school of confessors and martyrs. If Eusebius 
himself was not called upon to be either, he was called to be their historian, and the 
first Ecclesiastical historian of note. 

Apollinaris of Alexandria and Sedulius were both men of literary distinction. The 
first, a teacher of Greek literature at Beirut, moved to Laodicea in 335, and was 
ordained presbyter. He continued to carry on his literary work as his distinctive 
Christian service. The second, in the fifth century, was also a teacher of rhetoric and 
a poet, his language being however not Greek but Latin. Conversion meant for him 
the call to become a Christian writer. He was ordained priest. His chief work is 
Carmen Paschale, a long poem which attempts to preach Christ to heathen readers 
who have a taste for poetry. Doing this, he explains in his introduction, he is 
avoiding the example of the man in the parable who wrapped his talent in a napkin. 


(6) Conversion, or the deepening of religious experience 

There seem to be many, more than we have detailed histories of, who were con- 
verted to the faith and called to the Ministry in one and the same experience. 
I have listed nine such, and, strangely enough, find that five of them were converted 
while in the army, and that these all belong to the fourth century. They are, in order 
of time: Pachomius of Lower Egypt, said to have been won over by the kindness of 
Christians to become monk and founder of the first great monastic settlement of 
Tabenna in the early fourth century; Eudoius, of Tagaste in North Africa, fellow- 
townsman and friend of Augustine, converted toward the century’s close; Floren- 
tinus, about the same time, in the army in Gaul; Heliodorus, also contemporary, 
who belonged to Aquileia at the head of the Adriatic; and Peter, who a little later 
was a soldier in Persia. He was impressed by the courage of Christians, and so, 
instead of doing his soldierly duty of arresting and executing them, he began to help 
them to escape—and soon needed to escape himself. It may be that soldiers, 
belonging to one ‘service’, thought of conversion as implying not only a change of 
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allegiance, but a new enlistment. Such sentiments were not unknown among the 
men who came to the ministry after demobilization, both after 1918 and after 1945, 

This last case leads on to two others, not soliders, but alike in being won by the 
constancy of Christians under persecution: Tertullian in Carthage in 192, and 
Arnobius in Sicca in 303—both in North Africa, and both to become famous 
defenders of the faith. Let the former describe both cases: 


All who see the constancy of the martyrs are struck with some misgiving, then burn to 
look into this matter, and, when they find the truth, themselves straightway join up as 
disciples. 

Cyprian of Carthage, about 245, and Possidius of Hippo, about 390, are others 
who, on conversion or immediately after, go on to ordination. This makes, among 
the nine in this category, five who belong to North Africa, a reminder that this 
coast has often been, for earlier Christians and for later Muslims, the home of 
enthusiasts, and sometimes of fanatics. 

A tenth figure may be placed here, though in some ways he is very different. 
Prudentius was born in Spain in the middle of the fourth century. He grew up 
nominally belonging to the Church but exercising his gifts elsewhere, a man of some 
distinction in Latin literature. Late in life he experienced a deepening of religious 
experience, and though he did not take orders, joined a religious community and 
gave his talents to the service of the Church, becoming the chief Christian poet of 
the early centuries. 


(7) The Demand of Others 

If this seems curious as definition of a call, our surprise is the measure of the 
difference between modern days and the Church’s early centuries. Men seemed far 
readier then to consider the possibility that the demand of others might indeed be 
the call of God. The ‘others’ were thus readier to make their demand and to press it, 
and the man approached, sometimes all unprepared and often reluctant, was readier 
to respond. The twelve in this category fall into two groups of six—those who were 
pounced upon (sometimes quite literally) by a Bishop, and those who were shouted 
for (again literally) by the people. 

The Bishop’s choice is illustrated by the case of Honestus. Bishop Saturninus, 
about the year 250, was passing through Nimes, when he met this well-educated 
youth, who so impressed him that he took him into his following, trained him, and 
ordained him. As a presbyter he became the pioneer missionary of Pampeluna in the 
Pyrénées. A similar case in the third century is that of Anatolius of Laodicea, 
claimed for the Church’s service because of his experience of leadership in secular 
life. Augustine of Hippo writes of himself in 397: 

I am a little one, but there always lives my Father, and my Guardian is sufficient for me. 
. . - I will show therefore such as Thou commandest me to serve, not what I have been, 
but what I now am, and what I shall be.** 


He was looking back to his conversion ten years before and its consequences. We 
might well have added him to those fervent souls in North Africa whose conversion 
itself meant a calling, for as he here implies, the way led continuously on. But the 
stage which resulted in his entering the priesthood was the persuasion of the Bishop 
of Hippo, who in 391 needed the help of such a one as he. 

Eleusis, contemporarily Bishop of Cyzicus, was a military official. Arbitrarily (we 
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should say) he was appointed by Macedonius of Constantinople. Of Germanus of 
Auxerre in 418, his biographer says, ‘He received the episcopate under compulsion, 
but it wrought in him a sudden and total change’—which is hardly how one thinks 
of consecration nowadays. His qualifications were a good family, experience of high 
secular office and abounding energies ; but those energies were at the time far from 
being directed toward good ends. This forced ordination, accepted as the call of 
God, produced a Bishop whom we of these islands have every cause to remember 
with gratitude. He was companion of Lupus in his mission of help,*’ and the one 
who in 432 ordained Patrick for his mission. We may feel happier about the case of 
Timothy, a man in Constantinople too mistrustful of his own merits to have thought 
of ordination. Gregory of Nazianzus in 381 speaks of having, as Bishop, ‘set his light 
upon a candlestick’, which is surely what a father-in-God should do if the meek, as 
well as inheriting the earth, are to venture upon the priesthood. The cases of ‘vox 
populi, vox Dei’ are best illustrated by Ambrose. As a high official, Consular, of 
Northern Italy, in 374 he attended the episcopal election in Milan cathedral, merely 
because it was his duty, Arian and non-Arian being at daggers drawn, to see that 
there was no rioting. A child recognized him, and shouted his name. He was given 
the usual applause, and then, to his amazement, the cry of ‘Ambrose’ turned into 
‘Ambrose for Bishop!’, and was taken up by all the throng. The same happened to 
other laymen—Philogonius at Antioch in 318, Reticius at Autun, contemporarily 
Hilary at Poitiers in 353, Synesius at Ptolemais in Libya soon after 400, and Sidonius 
Apollinaris at Clermont in Gaul in 471. The last is, through his mass of writings 
and correspondence, one of the best known figures of the fifth century, when the 
Barbarians were beginning to overrun the West. One of the foremost literary figures, 
one of the greatest landed proprietors, of experience in public affairs, on occasion 
himself summoned by the Emporer, Sidonius felt that the call of the people must 
prevail, and his life as Bishop is such as to convince us that it was the call of God. 


(8) The influence of a great man 

Few would doubt that Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna as the Apostolic Age ended, 
received his call from the Apostles. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons in 177, writes of 
him: ‘He used to talk away of his intercourse with John, and with the rest of those 
who had seen the Lord.’ Irenaeus goes on to make it clear that his own call was in 
some sense an apostolic one, since it came through Polycarp; and with Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, and Ciement of Alexandria, the call was through the voice of 
the Apostles at one remove. 

A generation farther on, Dionysius of Alexandria and Gregory Thaumatourgos, 

both trained for priesthood and episcopate by Origen, look back to him as one of not 
less than apostolic stature: 
I was induced to give up all the aims which I was proposing to myself, for my affairs and 
education, among other things even my law studies of which I was proud; yes, fatherland 
and family, both relatives in Cesarea, and those left behind at home, I had one regard— 
theology, and this godlike man, master therein.** 

If these glowing words seem to describe something to which we may seldom 
expect to approach, there are more ordinary references. One of Basil of Czsarea’s 
letters is to a former student, Festus, reminding him how he, his teacher, has planted 
in him the seeds of piety and waters them still with his prayers. Paulinus of Nola, 
patrician, senator, consul, judge, literary man of leisure, and man of blameless 
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Christian life, felt the cumulative influence of great figures like Martin of Tours, 
Ambrose of Milan, Felix of Nola, whom he had come to know, and was thus led in 
393, at the age of 40, to forsake secular literature, use his wealth to redeem debtors 
and captives, resign from office in the State, and accept priest’s orders. Also con- 
nected with Nola is Vigilantius. He was the son of an innkeeper in Southern Gaul— 
of no distinction beyond a desire for learning. Sent about the year 400 as 

to the Bishop of Nola, he found to his surprise that the Bishop treated him as a 
friend, and he stayed on to be ordained by him. 

Three others, making twelve in all, stand in a group apart. All these came under 
the influence of Antony. First is Hilarion, born at Gaza about 300, of heathen parents, 
He was converted while a student in Alexandria, and hearing of Antony went off 
into the desert to sit at his feet. Continuing as a hermit, he won, almost in spite of 
himself, an immense influence and following throughout Palestine. The other two 
are told of by Augustine.'* Four young courtiers were going for an afternoon walk 
outside the walls of Milan, at liberty because the Emperor was off to watch the 
Games. They strolled in pairs and got separated. One pair came upon a cottage. Its 
poor inhabitants were out, but on the table lay a book, Athanasius’ Life of St 
Antony. As the two young men of fashion read of the saint in the desert, one said 
to the other: 

What are we pushing toward, what are we seeking, what is our service? Can we at court 
rise higher than to be friends of the Emperor? But a friend of God, if I will, I can become 
now, at once. 

The afternoon wore on, and the others came to seek them, for it was time to return 
to court. But for these there was no return. And, not without sadness that they had 
not shared the life-changing experience, one pair went back alone. It was one of 
these two, by then a high ranking military officer, who recounted the story to 
Augustine. And for Augustine, burdened already with his sense of sin, this was the 
breaking-point. He ran into the garden, sobbed under the tree (“How long, O Lord, 
how long?), and received the Lord’s answer in the voice of children at play, “Take 
up and read!’ He opened the New Testament and the work of grace was done. 
In spite of not knowing what kind of ascetics these two became, nor how positive 
their ‘ministry’, I could not omit this experience of call, because of its reminder that 
the influence of a grea’: man may, through biography, go in both time and space far 
beyond the limits of his life. 

(9) The Appeal of the ascetic ideal. 

The cases just quoted, and many which have preceded them, show that here the 
number of cases, twelve, is an understatement. Eleven of the twelve, however, are 
men who come, some: of them late, many of them unwilling, through the ascetic life 
to the priesthood, and some of them to the bishop’s chair. They are: Pamphilus of 
Czsarea, 309; Innocent of Jerusalem, fourth century; Theodore of Tabenna, 
fourth century; Epiphanius of Cyprus, 367; Rufinus, friend of Jerome, ordained 
about 390; Porphyry of Gaza, 395; Prosper of Aquitaine, 426; Honoratus of Arles, 
427; Idatius, Bishop in Gaul, 427; Salvian of Marseilles, 429; and Isidore of 
Pelusium, fifth century. John Cassian of Marseilles, while unordained, I have not 
thought it right to omit, since he was not only Abbot, and founder of a monastery, 
but to a great extent the founder of western monasticism. 

The appeal of the ascetic life is a subject in itself. Here we may remark that with 
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some, like Pamphilus, that life is the iron discipline which alone seems appropriate 
to an age of persecution; with others later, such as Prosper and Idatius, it is flight 
from a civilization which is falling before the Barbarians; and Theodore ran away 
from home to be a monk, just as a modern boy might run away to sea. 


(10) The influence of family and home 

This is by far the largest group, one quarter of the whole. This factor enters into 
many of the other cases, the twenty-three being selected because here I judge it 
to be the controlling factor. The first nine are heirs to a family tradition of church- 
manship which almost pre-supposes a call to the Ministry. They are: Polycrates, 
Bishop of Ephesus, who was able to boast, c. 195, not in self-glorification, but as 
plain fact to support the tradition of his church with regard to the Easter Festival, 
‘Seven of my relatives were Bishops and I am the eighth’; Domnus, Bishop of 
Antioch, 269, himself a previous Bishop’s son; Gelasius, nephew to Cyril cf Jerusa- 
lem, himself Bishop of Cesarea in Palestine, in 367; Aristages, son of Gregory the 
Illuminator, Apostle of Armenia, a successor to him in 371; Isaac, a great-great- 
grandson of Gregory, who in 390 continued the family’s rule over the Armenian 
Church; James of Nisibis, who belonged to the same stock; and Macedonius, 
Bishop of Constantinople, who was prepared for the priesthood by, and later suc- 
ceeded, his uncle, 495. 

The family which we know best where this influence prevailed, is the one which 
contributed to the Church Basil of Czsarea and Gregory of Nyssa. The family’s 
Christianity went back to the days of Gregory Thaumatourgos, Apostle of Pontus. 
Their maternal grandfather was a martyr, and their grandparents on the other side 
spent seven years as fugitives in the hills rather than give in to the Emperor Decius’ 
anti-Christian policies. This grandmother’s name was Macrina, and not less in 
influence upon Basil and Gregory was their sister Macrina, who inherited not only 
her grandmother’s name but her spirit. For still another brother, as we shall see 
below, Macrina was not only an influence but the influence. 

A further eight were brought up from childhood by a Bishop, priest or ascetic, 
making the Church’s service a natural sequence. Lucian, Bishop of Antioch, c. 300, 
was so reared because his parents died when he was twelve; his guardian was Mal- 
chion, founder of the Christian school at Antioch, and it was thus that Lucian 
became both priest and theologian. Diodorus, Bishop of Tarsus, 379, Basil des- 
cribes as the ‘nursling’ of his predecessor in the see. Of Peter Chrysologus, Bishop 
of Ravenna in 433, and Mamertus, who about 450 became the mainstay of his brother 
Archbishop of Vienne, we know that they were handed over in childhood for special 
training, without knowing why. 

The other four were all dedicated to the Church’s service, either before birth or 
in childhood. With Firminus the occasion was his father’s conversion from 
heathenism in Toulouse in the year 250. Viviandus, Bishop of Saintes in Gaul in 
450, was handed over to a Bishop by his parents when 11 years old. James of 
Sarug was late born to childless parents about 452, so they gave him back to God. 
One of the most vivid of such records concerns the great Theodoret of Antioch 
(c. 400). His mother was a worldly woman, well born, beautiful and gay. The 
father was a man of sober piety, troubled at their having no child. An ailment 
afflicted the young wife’s eyes, and her husband took her—clinging silks, elaborate 
make-up, and all—to a holy man who lived in the tombs outside the city walls. 
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The recluse not only cured her but gave her a rebuke which she did not forget, 
Years afterwards when still she had no child, another ascetic, Macedonius, ventured 
to promise a son, if like Hannah she would undertake that he would be Theodoret, 
*‘Given-to-God’. Theodoret recalled being taken every week for the blessing of the 
old man in the tombs. 

Lastly, there are five who were influenced by one particular member of the 
family. It is notable that in three cases it is the mother, in one the sister, and in 
one the wife—in every case a woman. This makes one recall the words of the 
Greek philosopher Libanius. He it was who had educated John (to be called 
Chrysostom later), and would have chosen John as his successor ‘if the Christians 
had not stolen him’. The Christians had. For John there was to be not the philo- 
sopher’s chair, but the Bishop’s. On hearing of the life-long devotion of John’s 
mother (through an early widowhood) to her child, the learned pagan exclaimed, 
‘Heavens! What women you Christians have!’ With Chrysostom stands Rabbulas 
Bishop of Edessa in 412, whose father was not only a heathen but a heathen priest. 
It was the mother who turned her boy’s steps so differently. 

I was in doubt whether to include Basil under general family tradition or 
specific sisterly influence, and finally chose the former. Of his youngest brother, 
Peter of Sebaste, we are definitely told that it was the sister Macrina who trained 
him in the religious life. It is in Basil’s case, however, that we get a hint of her 
method. His brother Gregory records that on Basil’s return from study abroad, 


‘He was unbearably inflated . . . and looked down on the local dignitaries, superior in his 
own estimation to all the men of learning and position. All the same Macrina took him in 
hand.’ 

With Gregory, Bishop of Nazianzus, 329, the influence was his wife, who won 
him to the faith and to the priesthood by her life and by her prayers. To return to 
the mothers’ part (for theirs is the greatest), this article may well close with the 
remembrance of this same woman’s influence upon her son, also named Gregory 
(always called ‘of Nazianzus’, though he became Bishop of another see). She 
brought him up to know that he was dedicated to God, as truly as Isaac was 
dedicated by Abraham and Sarah. He adds in his poem: 


Onward I journeyed, instruction thus concurring, 
Of books most favouring those which spoke of God. 


Surrounded by such influences, it is no wonder that he arrived. JOHN Fostm 


1 Jerome, Letters, 93. 
* Ecclesiastical History, V1.29. Rufinus tells practically the same story of Bishop Zephyrinus, 
VI.21. They look too much like a doublet for me to count them as two cases. 
rian, Letters, 3 and 30. ¢j Letters, 22. 
: article ‘Hieronymus’ in the Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
* But see also the cases of Patrick and of Ephraim Syrus, when vision, in both cases of a biblical 
kind, forms of the experience of call. 





1 See Bury, Tete ut Patrick 
toe atrick, ee ce we J. D. White in St Patrick. 

aitidass aidapmccine mamas. t toolen ae Bape 
14 e.g. strangers hail them as philosophers on first approach. Tertullian Ad Scapulam, 5. 
2 Augustine, Confessions, X.4. a , Address to 
1? See above, page 172. ad Augustine, Confessions, IIL.6. 
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THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY 
in the Bible 


‘ ITH THE God of Heaven it is all one, to save by many or by few’, declared 

that gallant soul Judas Maccabaeus in a day of crisis; ‘Victory standeth not 
in the multitude of a host’. And what better proof of that could we expect to find, 
than the two facts of the triumph of Hebrew Prophecy and the rise of the 
Christian Church? The Prophets of Israel were a mere handful of men with the 
confident crowd against them; most of them were not influential, and some 
probably possessed little more than what they stood up in. Yet today it shines out 
from almost every page in the Old Testament that it was the Prophets’ doctrine 
that prevailed at last in Israel. In the New Testament we see Jesus leaving His great 
work in the hands of less than a dozen ordinary men, and the result is the trium- 
phant establishing of the Church, within a brief lifetime, in a thousand likely and 
unlikely places, including the household of the most dissolute of the Caesars. The 
achievements of these two small companies of Prophets and Apostles are totally 
inexplicable so long as they are regarded as mere men. There is, however, another 
truth: they were men called by God to be His witnesses and ambassadors, equipped 
by the knowledge that He had chosen them so as to fear neither man nor devil. 

Beyond doubt there were days when the idea of even the smallest successes 
seemed to them an idle dream. Of the Prophets we know enough to be certain that 
they sometimes asked themselves how anything could possibly come of their work, 
ignored or opposed as it was by a multitude of realistic powers and policies. Armies 
marched and empires rose and fell; Assyria, Babylon, Damascus, Egypt—these 
were the significant factors in the situation in their day. Kings murdered and were 
murdered; rich men exploited the poor; judges took bribes and twisted the laws; 
priests prospered and waxed fat on the proceeds of corrupt religion. Who but a 
madman would hope to make an impression on that by lifting up his voice at street- 
corners? And who will be so bold as to deny that the first Christian missionaries, 
walking through great pagan cities like Ephesus and Corinth, standing up in hostile 
synagogues, or lying in filthy prisons, were often chilled to the heart and thought 
themselves as crazy as everyone else thought them, ever to have believed that they 
could do the smallest thing to change their world? But we are dealing with facts, 
and the greatest of them is that both these enterprises succeeded, and altered the 
course of history. It is a fact that ought to count with Christian men today, when 
they become aware of the strength of the opposition and are tempted to believe that 
so far as changing the world is concerned, it matters nothing whether or not they 
respond to a call of God. It matters tremendously; it has done in the past, and it 
still does. 

The Divine factor in the situation we may take as constant; God’s methods may 
vary but His power is the same yesterday, today and for ever. Our danger is that we 
should think the men whom God used, and the circumstances of their call, too 
different from ourselves and our situation for their experience to have any value for 
us. The Eastern environment, the long centuries between them and us, and perhaps 
above all the fact that their words are now Holy Scripture, make them appear as 
persons living in a world which has little contact with ours. But it is easy to over- 
emphasize such matters, and it can scarcely be unprofitable to make an attempt to 
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get behind them and to pay attention to certain simple features which are totally 
independent of them. There are some facts about these men who received the call of 
God, and about the call itself, which are as significant for religious men today as 
ever they were. Let us first of all inquire what sort of men they were to whom the 
word of the Lord came. 

It is immediately apparent that in Israel long ago He who called men to the 
Prophetic office showed little respect for class or occupation ; the roll of the Prophets 
includes men of various walks of life. To begin in what may reasonably be regarded 
as the most likely place to find men of God, some of them were professionally or 
otherwise closely connected with the religious institutions of the day. An attempt is 
at present being made by some scholars to show that all Prophets were associated 
with the cult—in other words, to blot out the firm line that was formerly drawn 
between priest and Prophet. It is not necessary to accept this theory in order to see 
that in some cases the connexion existed; we are plainly shown that it did. In the 
early Hebrew kingdom Samuel obviously does the work of a Prophet, and the first 
references to Samuel as a man reveal him presiding at a sanctuary and offering 
sacrifice. Much later there is Ezekiel, whose priestly enthusiasm for ritual is at least 
as great as his zeal in demanding right conduct. And of Jeremiah, the grandest of 
them all, we are told that he was of a priestly family. The call sometimes came to 
men who were familiar with the palaces and the council-chambers of kings; it is 
possible indeed that Isaiah was of the royal house of Judah, and it can be argued that 
Zephaniah was a direct descendant of Hezekiah the king. Our information about 
Hosea’s social standing is little enough, but that he was of the upper class is the 
conclusion that raises fewest difficulties. But those whom today we call ‘working 
men’ are there also, with mighty names to represent them: Elisha, possibly Elijah, 
and Micah. There is Amos, too, whose words blaze out like warning beacons today 
across the gulf of twenty-seven centuries. This awe-inspiring personality was a 
shepherd and a gardener; no prophet or prophet’s son, he declares; but the Lord 
took him, and we know him for a Prophet indeed. 

It is the same in the New Testament, yet with a certain startling accentuation of 
this truth that God will call whom He pleases. The majority of the close friends of 
Jesus who carried on His work were, as we know well, humble labouring men when 
He found them, with no more than the average of goodness or wisdom. But He 
chose Matthew the tax-collector also, and Simon the Zealot—two men whose 
difference from the rest was perhaps only equalled by their difference from each 
other. And in a few years He reached out and took Saul, a man of brilliant intellect 
whose one mission had been to blot the name of Jesus out of human memory. 
He took a scholarly Greek physician and a runaway Greek slave; He took a Roman 
army officer and an Ethiopian official. What need have we of further proof that 
God’s call may come to any man, in any walk or station of life? 

There is no qualification of age, either—a most striking point of difference from 
the normal practice of mankind in making appointments to important positions. 
There is much talk today about the value of youth, but in actual practice the really 
great tasks are rarely given to those who cannot show long years of experience in 
minor positions, and the wisdom of this is very generally recognized. God is not so 
fastidious. The long list of His servants shows a surprisingly large proportion of men 
who were young at the time of their call. It is true that with regard to the Prophets 
the information on this matter is only partial, but it is surely a very significant fact 
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that the two most illustrious of that glorious band, who made contributions to 
religion which are simply invaluable, Isaiah and Jeremiah, began their work as 
young men. They must have done, for we know in both cases that they prophesied 
for more than forty years. The New Testament situation is better known to us. The 
documents themselves suggest that the disciples of Jesus were no older than He, 
and if there is a grain of truth in the traditions which speak of these men preaching 
the word or coming to martyrdom thirty and forty years after the Crucifixion, the 
conclusion is obvious. Saul of Tarsus was a young man when he saw Stephen die, 
and in that hour God began to call him to a ministry which has meant more to the 
Church than the service of any other single life of which we know. There is more than 
: enough here to make it plain that the greatest vocation of all is open to youth as 
other callings rarely are. If a man of 24 becomes Prime Minister of England it is 
something for the world to marvel at for several generations. It is common for 
God’s ambassadors to be appointed even younger than that. 
How did the call come to these great servants of God of whom the Bible speaks? 
It is perhaps just here that we are in most danger of thinking that their experience 
has no relevance for us, for we generally conceive of the summons as reaching them 
through some mysterious, sensational manifestation of God’s power: these Prophets 
and Apostles saw visions and heard voices; things happened to them which were 
entirely supernatural and startling. That seems to rule a definite line between them 
and us, for we are not at all like that—the majority of us, at least. Visions are ex- 
ceedingly rare in our experience; it may be that we are kept too busy over a multi- 
tude of matter-of-fact affairs to have any chance of receiving them. But let us look 
again at the character of the call that came to those men of ancient times. 
Certainly there were Prophets whose consciousness of their Divine vocation 
began in the kind of experience which, to put it bluntly, is completely out of our 
world. There was Ezekiel, for example, with his strange and terrible vision of the 
unspeakable might and grandeur of the Lord; and Isaiah, standing in the Temple 
and looking up into the very throne-room of Heaven. But the vision was not always 
like that; in fact, we may say that it was not generally so. Often it was the sight of 
. some quite natural, even ordinary, object or incident which suddenly became full of 
, new meaning for the person concerned; something the man had seen perhaps a 
: hundred times before, but which on this occasion was for him the vivid presentation 
of eternal truth. So Jeremiah sees a common almond-tree, the name of which 
suggests at once a very similar word which means ‘watchful’, and in that moment he 
knows that God is assuring him that He is indeed active in the affairs of the nation. 
He watches a potter re-model the vessel that has gone wrong on the wheel; it is a 
familiar sight, but this time it is a vision, a powerful demonstration of God’s 
ability to re-make ugly, useless Judah. Amos observes an Israelite builder testing 
walls with a plumbline, until the great truth comes with the sudden brilliance of the 
lightning-flash—that is what God is doing with Israel; He is setting His plumbline, 
His righteous law, in the midst of the nation, and condemning everything in it that 
does not stand straight. That is what the vision often was; it was no less a vision for 
beginning in the ordinary or commonplace, for it is God who fills a thing with 
eternal truth. There is a man of Israel whose home has been wrecked by an unfaith- 
ful wife, but who discovers that he still loves the wretched woman. And Hosea sees 
one day that that is how things are with God and Israel—God still loves her in spite 
of her apostasy; and having seen that, he knows that he cannot do other than 
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prophesy. One wonders how many nights the great Prophet of the Exile had looked 
upon the starry sky before it became for him clear proof of the ceaseless personal 
activity of the Everlasting God, and how often he had thought of the whirlwind 
campaigns of Cyrus before he realized that they were a manifestation of the 
strategy of a greater than Cyrus, one who called the conqueror as a slave to His foot 
and sent him away to do His will. These things are visions indeed ; but they begin 
in the kind of experience which may come to any one of us. 

It is not otherwise in the New Testament. Jesus called and appointed His 
Apostles personally, standing face to face with them and challenging them to share 
His life and His task. But what led up to that moment of encounter? How did they 
ever get near enough to Him to be challenged and chosen? Immediately we attempt 
to answer such questions we are aware of familiar, commonplace situations and 
occurrences. So far as we know, not one of the original disciples became acquainted 
with Jesus in any extraordinary or sensational manner. For one, the whole wonderful 
thing began with the testimony of a friend; for another, in the word of a brother; 
for others, with the confident pronouncements of a revered teacher. These people 
knew Jesus and spoke of Him; it was as simple as that. There were those for whom 
the path was prepared by the failure of other plans and policies in which their 
hopes had been fixed. There was a tax-collector who was finding the price of success 
too high; there was a Zealot who was learning that patriotism was not enough; 
and a few years later there was a highly religious man who realized that the works 
of the Law profited him nothing. For these it was frustration, an experience common 
enough in ancient and modern times, which prepared the way of the Lord. Con- 
cerning the rest, of whom we know scarcely anything except their names, who shall 
say that it was not the daily round and common task that led them into the presence 
of Jesus and to the moment of decision? The very silence about them points to that; 
it is generally the striking and sensational things that are recorded. 

Has all this no significance for us? Whom will God send today? May not His call 
come again to men of all classes, ignoring qualifications of age and achievement? 
And, regarding the manner of His call, what right have we to recognize the summons 
in earthquake, wind and fire, and not also in humble duty and common incident, 
and still, small voice? J. Y. Mucxiz 























THE CALL TO PREACH 
in Early Methodism 


7 CALL to preach has always been an essential qualification for Methodist 
preachers. In John Wesley’s prolonged correspondence with ‘John Smith’ 
there is some account of his own conception of such a calling. From September 
1745 to March 1748 he wrote six letters in reply to those written to him by one 
who used a nom-de-plume. The writer may have been Thomas Secker, then 
Bishop of Oxford and subsequently Archbishop of Canterbury. From Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, on 25th March 1747, Wesley defended what ‘John Smith’ had described 
as ‘the disorderly preaching at Kennington’. The aftermath of the 1745 rebellion 
had bred suspicion, and there was obviously a fear that itinerant preachers might 
be subversive and dangerous to the nation. Wesley’s argument was that if a man 
could ‘prevail upon sinners to turn to God’ he should not bury that talent in the 
earth. ‘Why not try if you cannot do more good in a college or a parish?’ asked 
John Smith. To this Wesley replied: ‘I have tried both, and I could not do any 
substantial good either to my pupils or my parishioners.’ When his correspondent 
persisted that he did not know of any call Wesley had ‘to preach up and down, to 
play the part of an itinerant evangelist’, the challenge brought this important reply: 
‘Perhaps you do not. But I do. To me His blessing my work is an abundant proof; 
although such a proof as often makes one tremble. . . . I know and feel that this 
(i.e. motive for preaching) is a deep conviction that it is the will of God, and that, 
were I to refrain, I should never hear that word, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant’. > 

It is clear that this test which he applied to himself was the one by which he 
judged the fitness of his earliest helpers. From it came the question concerning 
candidates in later days: ‘Has he grace and fruit?’ To ‘see’ conversions was to 
believe God had set His seal on the preacher’s work. 

The organization of Methodism developed slowly, but its early stages were 
marked by cautious opportunism and daring improvisation. Though there were 
no rules laid down for those who felt called to preach, it is not true to say that their 
acceptance, still less their appointment, was haphazard. The early Methodist 
preachers began by testifying and ‘conversing’ in the class-meeting. Their personal 
experience and, to some extent, their powers of expression were known to the 
members of the Society. Although there was no official examination of their ‘call’ 
the response and vindication seems to have followed a more or less regular pattern. 
Conducting prayer-meetings in houses was often followed by a call to testify and 
‘reprove’, then a more distinct call to ‘exhort’, and finally a call to preach. In the 
Journals or correspondence of the first Methodist preachers there is abundant 
material from which one may get a fairly detailed picture, though allowances must 
be made for differences in personalities and for their attitude under a certain 
emotional stress. 

The case of John Prickard gives one a general idea of the stages in the realization 
of the ‘call’. Persuaded to lead a class, he found the numbers increasing so rapidly 
that he had to form a second group. Prayer-meetings were established, and he was 
asked to conduct them. It was then ‘impressed on his mind’ that he should give a 
few words of exhortation. Robert Phillips, who shared his lodgings, urged him 
‘very fervently to begin to preach’. In his fournal John Prickard wrote: ‘When he 
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asked me if I ever felt any inclination or disposition of mind toward it, I could 
not say but I had; yet I could not say assuredly that it was from God: therefore | 
always suppressed the thoughts.’ Evidently Phillips was convinced of John’s 
‘call’, and so ‘collected a few of the most sensible and pious of the Society’ to pray 
about it. ‘Before they parted,’ at midnight, ‘all present with one consent declared 
they believed God had called me to preach the Gospel, and urged me at last to 
make a trial.’ Yielding, reluctantly, he went to Llangene to preach. His own account 
is a typical example of the care with which the early Methodists examined their 
call to preach: ‘And though I was not as happy as usual in my own mind (being 
much agitated), yet the power of the Lord was present. He gave me utterance, and 
many were comforted greatly. But this did not satisfy me. For as there were none 
awakened nor justified that I knew of, I resolved as I went home, that I would go 
no more. Indeed I was very glad that the trial was over, and that I had now, as I 
thought, full proof that I was not called, and that I should no more be troubled 
by such thoughts.’ His friends criticized his ‘rash resolution’. They were still 
convinced of his call. The following Sunday, after much prayer, he preached again, 
and this time he felt their verdict was confirmed: ‘My own soul was overwhelmed 
with divine love, and many were filled with the presence of the Lord, and some with 
godly sorrow. From that time I have been kept from having many doubts respecting 
my call to preach the Gospel.’ 

Such seems to have been the general pattern—a personal impression increasing 
in intensity, consultation with other members of the Society, corporate prayer, 
and then an actual trial. The visible effect of the sermon on the congregation was 
judged to be a sign of divine approval. The ‘fruits’ justified the sower in con- 
tinuing to sow and reap. 

The first step, after regular and articulate testimony in the class-meeting seems 
to have been to ‘pray in houses’. This was a preliminary, self-imposed test, and 
was not taken lightly. Thomas Lee, a man-servant, did not go even so far without 
much reflection. ‘Sometimes I feared I had run before I was sent.’ John Pawson, 
having found salvation himself, felt ‘an intense desire that others should enjoy 
the same unspeakable blessing’. “Therefore began a meeting for prayer on Sunday 
evenings,’ he says, ‘and many of our neighbours attended.’ In these meetings 
he sometimes read a sermon or one of the Homilies, and this was his first step 
toward a long and distinguished ministry. Richard Rodda, urged to take part in 
public prayer, found it at first ‘a cross’. Eventually he began to ‘exhort’—first in 
his father’s own house, and then, when Thomas Rankin, the travelling preacher 
had been satisfied by the testimony of several who had heard him, he was told 
that he could ‘preach and exhort on Sundays, so as to return the same night’. In 
other words he was recognized as a ‘local preacher’. 

It is important to remember that, in the majority of cases, it was not an unknown 
‘convert’ who suddenly began to preach, but rather, a man who was well known 
to the members of a class-meeting where he had often spoken of the work of grace 
in his own heart. 

Sometimes circumstances forced the preaching and clarified the call. Duncan 
Wright, a soldier in Ireland, formed a society class amongst his comrades. Whilst 
he was away recruiting in Scotland the class scattered, but, when the threat of a 
French invasion caused his recall to the regiment, he met two of the members in a 
field adjoining the camp. Soon others joined the little group, ‘and here it was that 
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I got the name of a preacher’. For a long time he continued in this informal way 
until, in 1765, John Wesley asked him to ‘travel with him’. From then, until his 
death in 1790, he was a Methodist travelling preacher. 

Though the full call to preach was not generally realized until some considerable 
period of service as an exhorter had been fulfilled, there were occasions when the 
sudden need to supply for a travelling preacher who had failed to arrive precipitated 
the crisis. In such circumstances John Martin wrote: ‘So I set out with a trembling 
heart. When I came to the place there were more people than the house would 
contain: this obliged them to carry out the stand. I got upon it with fear and tremb- 
ling, gave out a hymn, and went to prayer, wherein I found unexpected liberty.’ 
He became an itinerant preacher, returned to Cornwall twenty years later, and 
found the people still remembered that first sermon. 

‘The first time I exhorted was in the society,’ said George Shadford. ‘The 
class-leader put a hymn-book into my hand, and desired me to give a word of 
exhortation. . . . I believe the few simple words that I spoke were made a blessing, 
more or less, to every one there.’ What seems almost a trivial incident was evidently 
a turning-point in his life. At once he ‘gave himself to reading and prayer’ and 
eventually became a Methodist preacher. His ministry continued for fifty-four 
years, until his death in 1816, but it is evident from his own account that the first 
faint sound of the ‘call’ came to him through his class-leader, on what was to him a 
memorable day. 

When John Mason became the leader of a class he was asked to read a sermon or an 
extract from the Christian Library and then to add ‘a few words of exhortation’. 
Soon after he felt a strong conviction that it was his duty to preach, and so began 
his life’s work. 

The case of John Pritchard shows the pattern more clearly. This rather wild 
young Irishman came from Dublin to London, joined the Society at the Foundery, 
and presently led a class. Then, feeling a call to wider service, he gathered a band of 
a hundred young men, who met once a month and planned their work which 
included the visitation of ‘hospitals, jails, workhouses, and garrets’. After five 
years of such practical Christianity, John Wesley took him on a preaching tour in 
Ireland, and this experience evidently made his own ‘call’ clear. In 1771 he began 
to preach and was appointed to the Wiltshire Circuit. In 1802 he became governor 
of Kingswood School, and held this post till illness forced his retirement in 1807. 

Many of the early preachers were self-trained, but confirmed in their call by 
their Societies and congregations. When doubts overcame them, they submitted 
their doubts to the Society or, if it were possible, to a ‘travelling preacher’, or, best 
of all, to John Wesley himself. Alexander Mather describes his own experience: 
‘I had strong impressions upon my mind that God had called me to preach. I 
mentioned this in my band, after I had often sought God by fasting and prayer.’ 
The members of his band advised him to consult John Wesley, who answered 
cautiously, reminding him that the life of a Methodist preacher was not the way to 
‘ease, honour, pleasure or profit . . . but to much labour and reproach’. In a sub- 
sequent letter Mather describes what then happened: ‘I replied, “‘I had no desire 
to engage therein unless it was the call of God’’. You said, ““You may then make a 
trial tomorrow at Snowfields Chapel’”.’ There and at Wapping Chapel and the 
Foundery he preached what were, in effect, trial sermons, preparing and praying 
as he was making the dough in the bakehouse. After being all night at work, he 
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went ‘faint and trembling’ to the Foundery at 5 a.m. He could hardly speak, but 
at last he gave out his text: “Ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify God, with 
your body and spirit which are God’s.’ He continues, in the letter to John Wesley: 
‘I now left the determination of this weighty affair with you, desiring that if you 
judged I was called of God to preach, you would employ me (as my business could 
permit) just when and where you pleased.’ In March 1756 he went with Wesley 
to Ireland, and in August the following year he was appointed to the Epworth 
Circuit. He set off cheerfully to walk a hundred and fifty miles from London to 
his first appointment! 

In the first few years John Wesley acted boldly in sanctioning and commissioning 
men whose chief qualification seemed to be their personal conviction that they 
were called to preach. There was neither time nor occasion for regularized ex- 
aminations. The need was desperate, and, sometimes, even Wesley took risks. It 
is remarkable that the conduct of the great majority of these early Methodist 
preachers vindicated the call they believed they had heard. 

When John Haime, John Evans and Pitman Stag, dragoons serving in the 
Low Countries, met in a little room in Ghent to pray and read the Bible, they were 
‘as speckled birds, as men wondered at’, but people began to ‘listen under the 
window’. On Ist February 1744 Haime wrote to Wesley asking ‘for some instruc- 
tions how to proceed in our little Society. God is become a mouth to me, and has 
blessed even my word to some of these souls.’ The answer was ‘Miss no oppor- 
tunity. Speak and spare not, . . . regard not worldly prudence, . . . speak the truth 
in love, even in the midst of a crooked generation. . . .’ Soon he had a thousand 
hearers—officers, men, and civilians. ‘When I began preaching’, he wrote, ‘I did 
not understand one text in the Bible, so as to speak from it in (what is called) a 
regular manner; yet I never wanted either matter or words. . . . We can only say 
“There is nothing too hard for God!”” He worketh what, and by whom, He pleaseth.’ 
‘When I returned to England and was discharged from the army, I went to Mr 
Wesley, and asked if he would permit me to labour with him as a travelling 
preacher. He was willing! So I immediately went into a Circuit.’ 

Often the beginning seems to have been in a positive attack on what was evil. 
About 1748 Peter Jaco says: ‘I was now convinced it was my duty to do all I could 
for God, and accordingly reproved sin wherever I saw it, . . . and wherever | 
found a disposition to receive it, added a word of exhortation.’ In 1751 John 
Wesley, visiting Cornwall, persuaded him to ‘enlarge his sphere’. Thinking of 
himself only as ‘an occasional helper’, he declined John Wesley’s invitation to a 
Circuit, but in 1754 the Conference appointed him to Manchester. 

Sampson Staniforth, serving with his regiment in Flanders, ‘began to reprove 
sinners, to invite them to hear the preaching, and to exhort as many as would hear 
to turn to God and flee from the wrath to come’. The simple story of his witness in 
camp and on the battlefield itself is an epic of evangelism, and an irrefutable proof 
of his ‘call’. After his discharge he occasionally read one of Wesley’s sermons to 
supply the place of a preacher who had not arrived to take the appointed service. 
Finally John Wesley gave him ‘a little to do in town’. In 1764, at the request of 
Thomas Maxfield, he was ‘ordained’ by Erasmus, Bishop of Arcadia in Crete. 
The ceremony took place in Maxfield’s house, but Staniforth says: ‘Finding it 
would offend my brethren, I have never availed myself of it to this hour.’ The 
majority of the first Methodist preachers did not need to bolster up their sense of 
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a calling by any artificial support. They were satisfied by their personal conviction, 
deepened in prayer and confirmed by the response of their hearers, the Society, 
and whenever possible the approval of John Wesley or one of his regular preachers. 
Gradually the old soldier, Sampson Staniforth, began to preach farther afield. 
Every Sunday morning he walked six miles ‘to meet the preachers’ before 8 o’clock 
so that they could tell him where he was to preach that day! 

Sometimes there was a divided opinion in the Society. Thomas Mitchell, who 
had served with the Yorkshire Blues in the rebellion of 1745 ‘felt a great desire to 
tell others’ what God had done for his soul. In 1746 he ‘began to reprove sin’ and 
many hated him for it. Some advised him ‘to speak no more in public’ but a few 
persuaded him not to give up. A mob at Yeadon attacked two preachers, but 
Thomas Mitchell stood his ground, though after he had preached he was beaten 
black and blue. Afterwards, he says: ‘I wanted to see whether the Lord had any- 
thing for me to do.’ It is not easy to question such a call, and his subsequent work 
as an itinerant was unanswerable evidence of its reality. 

It was natural that the class member, accustomed to giving his testimony in 
what was a family circle, should wonder whether he ought not to bear his witness 
in the world outside. Often, when such thoughts were in his mind, someone 
suggested that he should exhort. Sometimes the suggestion was strong enough to 
amount to a commissioning which brought what had been a vague sense of pos- 
sibility to a definite divine call, interpreted through a human suggestion or even 
command. So Benjamin Ingham came to John Nelson and said: ‘John, I believe 
God has called you to speak His word; for I have spoken with several since I came 
back from London, who, I believe, have received grace since I went; and I see 
God is working in a shorter manner than He did with us at the beginning. . 
Then he spoke to the members as a whole: ‘Before you sll I give John leave to 
exhort in all my societies.’ After the Countess of Huntingdon heard him at Birstall 
she told him that God had called him to put his hand to the plough, and great 
would be his punishment if he dared to look back. But John Nelson could not be 
satisfied with the approval of any man or woman. The call must come from God 
Himself, and there were times when he shrank back, wondering. ‘Lord, Thou 
knowest I had rather be hanged on the tree than go to preach; but I believe Thou 
dost require it at my hand.’ There is a Lutheran touch about him as he prays: 
‘Lord, continue with me as Thou art now, and I am ready to go to hell and preach 
to devils, if Thou require it.’ When once he was satisfied that God was calling 
him to preach no man could prevent him. Ingham, embarrassed by his attitude, 
asked him to ‘be still for a month’. He answered that he would agree if Ingham 
could persuade the devil to be still for that same month! So he went his way, 
stopping sometimes in his work to tuck up his leather apron, sticking his hammer 
and trowel in his girdle, and straightway giving out his text! But with all his 
irresistible courage, there was a deep humility. Describing how he wrote to John 
Wesley he said: ‘In this letter I desired Mr Wesley to write to me, and as he was 
my father in the Gospel, to give me some instructions how to proceed in the work 
that God had begun by such an unpolished tool as I.’ 

After a few years there appears to have been a probationary period, during which 
an ‘itinerant preacher’ proved himself. George Shadforth, born at Harthill, in the 
West Riding, in 1738, had read the Bible through several times by his sixth year! 
Soon after his conversion he began to ‘exhort’ and was soon convinced he ‘ought 
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to act in a more public manner; but saw the danger of being too forward as well as 
too backward’. Overcoming an impediment in his speech he, with others, took a 
derelict chapel in a neighbouring village notorious for its paganism. Enduring 
persecution, and fighting his ‘deistical ideas’ which kept returning, he persevered 
with his preaching because he was convinced of his call. When he attended the 
Conference at Leeds in 1762 his friends proposed him as an itinerant. His own 
account introduces a phrase for the first time: ‘I submitted to the judgement of 
my brethren. Being admitted on trial, I returned home to settle my affairs; and 
in the latter end of February 1767 I went into the Dales Circuit.’ 

Wherever these first Methodist preachers have left any account of their call the 
pattern of its progress persists, but in most cases it only becomes clear and con- 
vincing after considerable mental and spiritual struggle. There is nothing glib or 
precocious about their beginnings. John Allen, who was born at Chapel-en-le- 
Frith in 1737, wrote: ‘I had many thoughts about preaching, but I saw not how it 
could be, as I was deeply sensible of my own ignorance. This I often laid before 
the Lord, praying Him to give me full proof if it was His will. Meanwhile I some- 
times gave a word of exhortation; which it pleased God to make useful. This en- 
couraged me to speak again, but it was with fear and trembling; and I often 
thought: “If I get this time over, I will speak no more.”” This went on for more 
than twelve months before I attempted to take a text. After I had exhorted and 
preached about four years, I was, in the year 1766, received on trial as a travelling 
preacher.’ 

Occasionally a man appears to have acted on his own initiative. George Shadford, 
born at Scotter in Lincolnshire in 1739, believing he was called to preach, prayed 
earnestly for a while, and then preached twice in a house at Wirksworth and in 
the street at East Ferry. ‘When I had concluded, I went home perfectly satisfied 
that God had called me to the work.’ But it was no easy triumph. More than once 
he was tempted to ‘give it all up’, but each time he heard again the call, and, 
conquering his doubts, went back to his preaching. 

One of the most astonishing cases was that of John Pawson who found himself 
‘on the plan amongst the local preachers’ before he had ever preached at all! 
Later he was proposed as a travelling preacher, without even being told. But John 
Pawson was a man of unusual gifts and grace, so that when John Wesley asked 
him whether he was willing to become an itinerant he answered: ‘If you and the 
brethren think good to make a trial of me, I give up myself to you.’ 

When Richard Roberts joined the Society in 1754 he was first examined by one 
of the preachers ‘respecting the state of his mind and his motives’. He became a 
class-leader and began to give ‘a word of exhortation’ in Chester, North Wales, 
and Lancashire. Persecution only made his call to preach seem more insistent. 
He explains his attitude: ‘I saw that the saving of one soul would be of more 
consequence than anything else under the sun.’ 

Many of those who had only gone so far as to give an occasional word of ex- 
hortation, or preach in an emergency, were questioned and encouraged by John 
Wesley himself. It was such interviews which led to men like John Nelson, Peter 
Jaco, Alexander Mather and John Martin becoming itinerant preachers. But there 
was nothing final or decisive about Wesley’s attitude on these occasions. He in- 
sisted that the final interpretation of the call lay with the individual. Writing to 
John Valton in November 1769 he said: ‘It is a great thing to be open to the call 
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of God. It really seems as if He were now calling you. When I wrote last, you was 
not willing to go out; and, probably, He is now thrusting you out into His harvest. 
If so, take care you be not disobedient to the heavenly calling.’ The solemnity of 
the situation is stressed, but the final decision, as always, is left to the individual. 

One of the most moving personal accounts of the call comes, as one would expect, 
from Thomas Walsh, saint and scholar. In his mind was the constantly deepening 
impression that he should preach the Gospel, but he shrank from the idea. ‘I 
prostrated myself before the Lord,’ he writes, ‘and entreated Him to show me His 
pleasure herein; to convince me by His Holy Spirit whether the thoughts of my 
heart were according to His holy will, and whether I ought to speak in His name, 
or, if I was under a delusion, to show me this also, and deliver me from it.’ 

After much prayer he begged his friends to pray and consider his case. Then he 
wrote to John Wesley who replied: ‘It is hard to judge what God has called you 
to, till trial is made. Therefore, when you have an opportunity, you may go to 
Shronell, and spend two or three days with His people there. Speak to them in 
Irish. . . .” So, in 1750, he went to the little village in Tipperary where there were a 
few Protestant Dissenters. They gathered in a large barn, and he preached on 
Romans 3s. Each day of his stay he preached morning and evening, and the 
result was convincing to the people, to Wesley, and, even more important, to 
Thomas Walsh himself. He gave thanks to God. ‘O God, Thou hast done the work. 
Thou didst give the word, and didst also apply it. O God, stand by me still. . . . 
Let me labour diligently in Thy vineyard, and spend my life and strength in the 
labour of love.’ 


It is easy to smile, even to sneer, at the irregularities and simplicities of two 
hundred years ago. Improvisations and risks there were, but the ‘call’ is an in- 
dividual matter, in the end, between the Caller and the called. It was a true 
pattern—the praying, the consultation with the brethren, the fiery reproof of evil, 
the sincere exhortation, the half-shrinking approach to actual preaching and the 
eagerness for God’s confirmation in changed lives. Maybe our peril lies in thinking 
that elaborate tests and intricate questionnaires can discover what prayer and 
personal communion alone can reveal with certainty. Lesuiz F. CHURCH 














THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY 
in the Methodist Church in Britain 


N THE twenty-one years since Methodist Union, 2441 candidates for the 

ministry have been sent by the District Synods for further testing by the Con- 
nexional Examination Committee (‘July’), and of these the Conference accepted 
1709, an average annual intake of 81. Since 1943 the average intake has been 95.7, 
and in addition Conference has accepted 70 Lay Pastor candidates under the Special 
Scheme, thus bringing the annual average up to 102. It has been computed that the 
number of recruits needed each year to replace ministers who have resigned, retired 
or died is 122, so the situation has been manifestly deteriorating. Today, in common 
with most other branches of the Christian Church in this country, we find ourselves 
suffering from a shortage of ministers and an insufficient number of acceptable 
young men to fill vacancies. In our own case it would appear that the present posi- 
tion is partly due to a mistaken forecast of the needs of the united Church, for in 
1933 only 55 candidates out of 168 were accepted, and in the following year only 60 
out of 137. During the first five years of the united Church the annual intake 
averaged 63, and no fewer than 367 candidates were declined. Had we accepted a 
larger proportion of candidates in those five years our present man-power problem 
would not be so pressing. I am sure that the forecast was most carefully made, but 
events have falsified it, and it would seem that in the middle thirties a number of 
men who would have made effective ministers were declined. 

Scrutiny of the available figures suggests another consideration. In 1933 the per- 
centage of candidates accepted from those who survived the Synods was 32.7; in 
1953 the corresponding figure was 87.4. It is difficult to resist the inference that 
under the shadow of man-power shortage the standard for acceptance has been 
lowered. This may well have been done unwittingly. At the back of the minds of the 
examining committees and of the Conference has been an awareness of the urgent 
need of men, and this may have led to the attitude: ‘I am doubtful about this candi- 
date, but we are very short of ministers: let us take the risk.’ In my opinion the 
evidence suggests that in 1933 the threshold was raised too high and that twenty 
years later it tended to be too low. This is a point which merits the attention of the 
whole Church and particularly of those appointed to appraise and choose candidates. 

What kind of man is offering as a candidate in these days? The answer is, as far as 
I am able to judge, all kinds. The age span stretches from about 19 to an upper 
limit of 51 (an exceptional case), but the tendency since the war has been toward an 
increase in the number of older candidates. This has been due, in part, to war 
service and unsettling post-war conditions, and, in part, to many hearing the call 
to the ministry at a riper age. The same factors are also responsible for an addition 
to the number of married candidates, especially in the years immediately after the 
war. Conference has required special commendation for men over the age of 25 
years and for all married candidates, but that this is not an insuperable barrier is 
shown by the fact that in the last five years we have accepted 94 men of 25 years and 
above and 26 married men. Another trend of the times is that an increasing number 
of candidates has been denied the privilege of a Christian home, and, in some 
instances, they have met with stiff opposition from parents and friends. Some of 
them have been what we often term ‘outsiders’, who have been drawn into Christian 
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life and fellowship while in the Services or through Youth Clubs. There are, of 
course, still many (indeed, a majority) who owe an incalculable debt to Christian 
parents, Sunday-school teachers, and the steady ministrations of the Church. Most 
of the candidates have done at least two years service in the Forces or an equivalent 
term in industry, agriculture, mining or some other calling which falls under the 
heading of National Service. A minority has offered part way through a university 
course. Civilian occupations are extremely varied : there have been clerks, draughts- 
men, labourers, civil servants, miners, school teachers, photographers, salesmen, 
farmers, decorators, shop assistants, chemists and flying officers. Among the rarer 

are a medical practitioner, a solicitor, a taxi-driver, a professional footballer, 
and a caretaker. God flings his net widely and all kinds of attainment, outlook and 
aptitude are gathered together in the ministry of the Church. Probably ‘white- 
collar’ men predominate, but there is a generous sprinkling of artisans. 

Why, in the teeth of many deterrents, are men seeking to enter the Methodist 
ministry? Let us not underrate the hindrances in the way of modern youth. The 
spiritual condition of the age is an ambiguous factor; it may daunt some and 
stimulate others. There are difficulties in Methodism itself. The ministry appears to 
have lost some of the prestige it once enjoyed; it is criticized and disparaged both 
within and without the Church, and whereas once Christian parents had an eager 
desire for a son in the ministry, there is no longer any general wish for this. A 
growing emphasis on Christian Vocation and the opening of doors to many kinds of 
social service (e.g. as teachers, probation officers, and welfare workers) have 
persuaded, and rightly, some of our most earnest and high-minded young men that 
they can serve God effectively without becoming ordained ministers. The low 
scale of stipends has probably led some parents to discourage their sons from think- 
ing of the ministry, though the lads themselves do not hesitate on this account. 
The conditions in which many churches are run—redundancy, heavy emphasis on 
social and money-raising activities, the state of manses, the frustration of ministers 
(for more reasons than one), and the presence of awkward and assertive laymen who 
treat ministers as their paid servants—have made men hesitate to offer as candidates. 
Yet despite these and other difficulties, promising and gifted candidates are coming 
forward. Why? What moves talented men toward a calling which holds out few 
temporal advantages? 

Many will remember moving moments in Synod when attractive lads have testi- 
fied that they have been called to preach. Sometimes in the ‘July’ Committee there 
has come a sense of being on holy ground and of being privileged to see how 
wonderfully God has laid hold of a human life. It is not possible to translate these 
memorable experiences into cold print, but to those who have passed through them 
it is abundantly clear that God calls men today as surely as He called His prophets 
long ago. And His methods are as varied now as in former times. 

Most candidates gratefully acknowledge their debt to Christian parents and to the 
nurture of Sunday-school and Church. Some have looked forward, almost from 
infancy, to becoming Methodist ministers and can scarcely remember a time when 
they did not feel conscious of Divine constraint. Others grew up to a disturbed 
adolescence, to disquieting awareness of failure and sin and to glad acceptance of a 
Saviour, and then were seized with eager desire to share the releasing experience 
with others. Some began in Sunday-school and Church, drifted away, and were 
brought back after a period of unhappy wandering. Not a few were strikingly 
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converted ; then conversion led to witnessing, witnessing to preaching, and preach- 
ing to the conviction that God would have them in the ordained ministry. Fre- 
quently it has been during National Service (and through the devoted labours of 
Chaplains) that spiritual awakening has taken place, sometimes because men came 
to realize the need of more adequate spiritual resources to enable them to maintain 
their accustomed standards of living, sometimes because they knew that they were 
slipping and turned to Christ for recovery and restoration, and sometimes because 
they were stirred and challenged by contact with missionary work in the Church 
overseas. Decisive conversions have happened, and clear calls to the ministry have 
been heard, in Malta, the Middle East, Ceylon, India, Burma, Singapore, and 
Malaya. 

The swing-over to the Christian life and the call to Christ’s service have happened 
in extraordinarily different ways. One heard the call while listening to a wireless 
service, another at a Service for the Recognition of New Members, and another 
when strumming a favourite hymn-tune on the piano. One became conscious of a 
definite call to service in Africa at a Student Christian Movement Conference, 
another was led to offer for the ministry through a Methodist Youth Camp. Some- 
times reading has provoked a crisis: an article by a Bishop, and books by C. S. Lewis 
and Leslie Weatherhead have conveyed the call of God. Some have grown conscious 
of the Lord’s claim as they read the Scriptures: one was haunted by ‘Feed my 
lambs’, another was gripped by Matthew 28, and yet another by Romans 10, 
especially verses 14 and 15. To others the call came as they were engaged in 
devotional reading or private prayer. One felt God’s grip tighten on him as he watched 
a Passion Play. A young doctor, ministering to sick folk, felt that their paramount 
need was for healing of the spirit. Many trace their call back to a particular church 
service, to the impact of a specific address or sermon. Many had their eyes opened 
by a seasonable word from a minister or some other friend who suggested that 
perhaps God might be calling them, or who drew their attention to the need of the 
world. 

When the evidence is so varied it is not easy to see a pattern, but in a broad way I 
would suggest that candidates for the ministry fall into four groups. These groups 
are not to be sharply distinguished, for there is much overlapping of experience, 
and motives at work in one group are not without influence in others. Bearing in 
mind that hard and fast lines of demarcation cannot be drawn, we venture to make 
our groupings as follows: 

(1) Those who have almost insensibly grown toward the vocation of the ministry. 
They have always, or from a very early age, felt themselves to belong to ‘the flock 
of Christ’. In their family circles the minister and his work have been appreciated 
and honoured. Some in this group have been sons of the manse and have grown up 
in an atmosphere of cheerful and sacrificial service. Some, like the West Indian 
missionary whose father, grandfather and great-grandfather were missionaries before 
him, have been glad to carry on the family tradition. These men have been led 
gently and gradually up to an age and a conviction when they could offer for the 
work which had always seemed to them their destined calling. 

(2) Those who have had a sudden, arresting and transforming experience of the 
grace of God in Christ. They had, perhaps, been wild and wayward, like the naval 
lad who had given way to drinking, gambling and other vices, and who came to 
himself at Malta. Or they had been fighting hard to maintain the decencies of life 
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when away from home and had been driven to feel the urgent need of moral and 
spiritual reinforcement; in their search for an enabling power they discovered how 
wonderfully Christ was able to help them, and the change wrought in them by the 
living Lord was so vivid and so satisfying that they could not refrain from witnessing. 
‘O let me commend my Saviour to you’ became a ruling passion, sending them 
forth to testify and to preach, and from the joy of preaching sprang a compelling 
desire for a full-time ministry. 

(3) Those who have been challenged or encouraged by their friends. A Sunday- 
school teacher, a Bible-class leader, an elder local preacher, a well-loved minister, 
has often spoken a timely word. A probing question has started a ferment of thought 
and a searching of heart. A suggestion as to the best way of using privileges and 
opportunities has turned a man’s feet toward the path of ministerial service. A 
reminder of the need for Christian workers has made young men wonder whether 
they should not be doing more. Some have realized that they should engage in some 
form of redemptive service, and have asked themselves whether the ministry might 
not be the best way to render such service; they have submitted themselves to the 
judgement of the Church in the belief that thus they would be given clearer indica- 
tion whether the ministry was God’s will for them. Sometimes many conversations 
have taken place before the course was made plain. Sometimes men have resisted 
and struggled hard against the idea of entering the ministry, but have known no 
peace of mind until they reached the readiness to offer and to accept the decision of 
the Church. 

(4) Those who have come into the ministry by way of a painful experience of the 
sin of the world. There was the university student who was grieved by the in- 
difference to Christ which he found among his fellow students. There was the Bevin 
boy who was stung by the profanity and loose living he met in the pit. There was the 
youth who went from a sheltered life into a war-time factory and whose concern was 
aroused by what he saw and heard. Some have gone into the Forces and been 
fiercely challenged by what happened in the barrack room and the mess. Others have 
been keenly interested in contemporary events and problems and have come to feel 
how desperately the world needs a Saviour; confronted by the dire needs of sinful 
men and fear-ridden nations they have been brought to the conviction that they 
can do nothing better with their lives than use them to herald the One who alone is 
able to save men from their sins and the world from its confusions and conflicts. 

This analysis reveals a double pressure on the minds and hearts of our young 
men, from above and below. In some the more obvious factor is the arresting hand 
of God, in others recognition of human need. In the work of the ministry the two 
aspects coalesce, and love of God is fused with love of man. The servant of the Lord 
is at the same time the servant of his fellows; he is aware of the hand of God upon 
him, constraining, guiding, empowering, and he is aware, too, of the complementary 
truth that modern man, often bewildered, frustrated and wistful, needs above all to 
be reconciled to God. Henry George and Cardinal Manning once talked together. 
‘I loved the people’, said Henry George, ‘and that love brought me to Christ as 
their best friend and teacher.’ ‘And I’, said the Cardinal, ‘loved Christ, and so 
learned to love the people for whom He died.’ By those same two paths men are 
coming into our ministry and finding fulfilment. 

We are troubled about the shortage of candidates for the ministry. We are 
anxious to see a broadening stream of young men who will turn to the calling which, 
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though it is costing and sacrificial, offers great reward. Yet we have reason to be 
very thankful for those who in these various ways have responded to the need and 
have come forward at God’s behest to take up this high vocation. God has not 
forsaken us, and one of the signs of His presence with us is that so many of our 
young men are hearing the divine call and answering: ‘Here am I; send me.’ 

J. Lestiz Wess 





THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY 
In the Episcopal Methodist Church in America 


O an outsider, no doubt, the romance which surrounded the ‘Call to Preach’ 
in the spring-time of American Methodism, has now, like the open prairies, the 
covered wagons, and the migration to the West, faded into the commonplace, 
prosaic routine of a mechanical civilization. What Fontenelle wrote in 1686 about 
philosophy in its role of spectator and interpreter of the universe is today even more 
true of the realm of the spirit, which, as much as the realm of nature, appears to 
bend before inexorable cosmic law. ‘ “I perceive”, said the Countess, ‘Philosophy 
is now become very mechanical.” “So mechanical’’, said I, “that I fear we shall 
quickly be ashamed of it; they will have the world to be in great, what a watch is in 
little; which is very regular and depends only upon the just disposing of the several 
of the movement. But pray tell me, Madam, had you not formerly a more 
sublime idea of the Universe?” ’ 

So an old-fashioned Methodist layman, say from the rural section of America in 
the nineteenth century, one who had been brought up in the atmosphere of mass 
evangelism, who had regularly attended the camp-meetings, and had seen the 
ministry constituted on a charismatic basis in which the inner voice, ‘Go Preach’, 
had been the sum and substance of a man’s preparation for the ministry, if he could 
be transported to a session of one of our annual conferences, would protest, as did 
Fontenelle’s Countess, that our methods of admitting men into our ministry have 
become very mechanical, so mechanical in fact that we might miss the essence of 
the call itself—namely, God’s own electing, separating, and empowering grace. 

Some three decades or more ago, when the rigid standardization of requirements 
for admission into the ministry was just beginning, and was accepted by some agen- 
cies and conferences but not by all, a young man of deep evangelistic fervour from 
the state of Georgia applied to the Board of Missions of what was then the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, for the opportunity of missionary service in the 
foreign field, and was promptly rejected because of insufficient education; he did 
not meet the academic standards adopted by the Board of Missions. He was ac- 
cepted, however, as an itinerant preacher in the South Georgia Conference, and 
today is President of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church, its senior 
Bishop, perhaps Protestantism’s greatest living missionary statesman, and the 
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‘big boss’ of the very people who adopted the regulations which excluded him 
thirty-odd years ago. 

Perhaps in the providence of God this man was, like John Wesley his spiritual 
forebear, not destined to be himself a missionary, but rather to become a founder 
of missions. But all the same, in some annual conferences of the Methodist Church 
over which he is privileged now to preside as Bishop, he could not be admitted on 
trial if he should apply today. 

This radical transformation of the processes whereby a young man is constituted 
a minister of Jesus Christ in the Methodist communion is of course a matter of 
past history, and the various stages in its evolution cannot be discussed here. But 
we must not disregard the present organizational structure of the Church to which 
that ministry belongs. Everything in Methodism is regulated by and through con- 
ferences, and the conference structure of the American Methodist Church is so 
different from that of the British, that unless it is, broadly at least, delineated and 
described, any discussion of the Call to Preach will be futile. 

There are five separate and distinct types of conferences in American Methodism. 
The first of these, which is a big quadrennial conclave composed of the representa- 
tives of the entire Church, is legislative in nature and is, indeed, the supreme 
law-making body of the church. Representatives, lay and clerical, are elected to it 
from the various annual conferences in proportion to their membership. It never has 
less than 600 representatives nor more than 800. From its deliberations come all 
laws governing the polity, ritual, and programme of the entire Church. This, more 
than any other, would correspond to the Conference of British Methodism. 

The second type of conference is called the Jurisdictional Conference. There are 
six separate jurisdictional Conferences, five of which are geographical, and the 
sixth racial. These conferences meet every four years shortly after the General 
Conference, and their chief business is to elect Bishops and to apply the laws of the 
General Conference to the people and churches of their specific areas. The repre- 
sentatives from the Annual Conferences to the General Conference are also the 
principal representatives to their several Jurisdictional Conferences, and to them are 
added as many others from the Annual Conference as the General Conference shall 
have determined. 

The third type of conference is the Annual Conference. This is the back-bone, 
the basic unit, of American Methodism. There are approximately 114 such con- 
ferences in the U.S.A., Cuba, and Puerto Rico. Every minister in Methodism must 
be an active member of an Annual Conference; it is at this gathering that he is 
ordained, admitted into the fellowship of the itinerancy, given his yearly assignment, 
and is answerable to his Bishop and his brethren for his character and life. Every 
pastoral charge is also represented at this conference by a layman. These conferences 
consist of all the Methodist pastors and lay representatives of the churches within a 
geographical area. 

The District Conferences, type four, are sub-divisions of the Annual Confer- 
ences and meet mid-way in the conference year for administrative and promotional 
purposes. The Quarterly Conferences, type five, are agencies of the pastoral 
charges themselves, conclaves of the officers of a given local church. Each church, or 
circuit of churches if one preacher serves more than one church, has, as the name 
suggests, four such conferences of its officers and pastor with the district superin- 
tendent in each conference year. These Quarterly Conferences are the administra- 
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tive bodies of the local churches. They fix the pastor’s salary, determine their 
church’s policy in a given community, and carry out the dictates of the General and 
Annual Conferences at the local level. 

Consequently, it is to the Quarterly Conference of the local church of which he is 
an active member that a young man first applies when he feels called to enlist his 
life in God’s service as a minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The members of this 
conclave are his own friends and neighbours, the people who have known him 
since he was a child and who are best qualified to determine his qualities, both 
actual and potential, for such service. The aspirant for the ministry asks for a 
recommendation from this body for a licence to preach. The Quarterly Conference 
cannot grant the licence; all it can do is to state his spiritual and moral qualifications 
and recommend that the licence be granted by the District Conference. 

If the young man receives such a recommendation from this body of his own 
local church, he next appears before the district conference, which is made up of 
representatives of all the churches in the district. A special committee examines 
him and passes on his qualifications, and the district conference grants the licence 
to preach which must be renewed yearly. 

From here, the candidate for the ministry is sent to the Annual Conference 
itself, where the Committee on Ministerial Qualifications and Training looks into 
his fitness for admission on trial into the itinerancy of the Methodist Church, reports 
upon his suitability for ordination, first as deacon and later as elder, and finally 
pronounces that he is eligible to be admitted into Full Connexion as a clerical 
member of the said Annual Conference. This last step is the culmination of the 
process whereby the Call to Preach is translated from a mere challenge into a 
functioning reality in the man’s life. This process takes generally from four to 
seven years, depending of course upon the stage in his education at which the young 
man applies to enter the ministry. 

Having outlined in far too brief a fashion the method whereby the Call to Preach 
is answered and obeyed in American Methodism, we must now set down as best we 
can the specific qualifications which must be fulfilled by the aspirant at each stage of 
this process. 

The granting of the licence to preach is a privilege the Church extends to those of 
its lay members who feel called to become local preachers (a vocational, or perhaps 
avocational, class which is the same in American as in British Methodism and need 
not be described here), and all that is required of the candidate is the mere demon- 
stration of his gifts for public speaking, for expounding scripture, and for influenc- 
ing men through his life and character to become Christians. If his friends and 
neighbours, through the Quarterly Conference of his local church, testify to such 
gifts, then the District Conference asks him certain questions about the history and 
polity of Methodism and about his theological opinions, the answers to which, if 
satisfactory, entitle him to his licence to preach. This licence is renewed yearly 
simply on request, if the man who holds it continues blameless in life and fervent in 
service. Some local preachers are actually entrusted with the full management of 
small pastoral charges, where ordained itinerants are not available; and such men, 
like Paul the tent-maker, work with their hands on week-days, and on Sundays 
minister from their pulpits to the spiritual needs of a local congregation. Such lay 
preachers we call approved supply pastors. They enrol in study courses, the in- 
struction of which is given through correspondence. This Methodist Course of 
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Study takes an approved supply pastor from four to six years to complete. Of the 
23,015 Pastoral Charges, 5,597 (in 1953) were manned by these lay preachers. 

Aman may be admitted into the regular itinerant ministry of the Church if he has 
completed four years of study in an accredited college or university and has been 
graduated with a Bachelor of Arts (or equivalent) degree. Or he may be admitted 
after only one year of college or university training, if he has been an approved 
supply pastor in an Annual Conference for six consecutive years, has completed 
entirely the Course of Study through correspondence, is over thirty-five years of 
age, and is recommended by a three-fourths vote of the Board of Ministerial 
Training. In rare instances a person of unusual gifts who has finished two years 
of college or university can by a three-fourths vote of the Conference itself be 
admitted. 

The usual and generally accepted method of procedure, however, is for a man to 
complete four years of liberal arts study at a university and to receive therefrom the 
Bachelor of Arts degree; then, to complete three more graduate years of study at a 
Methodist Theological School and receive therefrom the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. Most of our younger ministers, therefore, have seven years of academic 
training on the university level, and soon we hope to make this the minimum educa- 
tional requirement throughout the entire Church (except for unusual cases of 
persons with noticeable charismatic gifts). 

There has been a marked increase in the number of young men entering our 
ministry since the war. In 1940, for example, we had only 746 young men on trial 
in all our 114 Annual Conferences, and in that same year, 506 were admitted on 
trial and 470 into full conference membership. But in 1953, the number on trial was 
2,977 (1,231 more than in 1940), the number admitted on trial in that year 1,027 
(521 more than in 1940), and the number admitted into full conference connexion 
848 (378 more than in 1940). These gains are stupendous. The Schools of Theology 
have also registered a staggering increase in student enrolment; the enrolment of 
theological students at Emory University, for example, has leapt from about 100 
students in 1940 to approximately 400 in 1953. 

How are we to account for these great gains? The basic reason, as I see it, is a 
simple one. The American youth is still essentially idealistic. Like a knight of 
Arthur’s Round Table, he is invariably looking for great causes to champion. He 
fought for freedom and democracy in the last war; now he wants to live for his 
ideals, too. Increasingly more and more young people are being persuaded that 
Christ alone, through His Church, can break the bonds of slavery and give peace 
and stability to the world. As they are so persuaded, they give themselves to the 
Christian ministry. As a result, our churches are crowded to overflowing on Sunday 
mornings, the sermons from our pulpits are vital and effective, and yearly increases 
through evangelism continue to mount. 

We are not in the autumn or Indian summer of our development, but rather we 
are in the late spring-time, approaching the full, warm light of the summer’s sun. 
Through consecration, prayer, hard work, and enthusiastic response to God’s 
gracious calling and willing help, we confidently expect to prolong this spiritual 
summer indefinitely, increasing in influence and power until the kingdom itself can 
come here on earth among men as it now exists in its full glory and goodness with 
God in heaven. WituiaM R. CANNON 








THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY 
in the Congregational Church 


ONGREGATIONALISM has always believed in a ‘learned’ ministry, 

It has always safeguarded the right of the local church to set aside, under the 
guidance of the Spirit, one of its own members, or to call whomever it believes 
is designated by the will of Christ, to be its minister. Certain standards of recogni- 
tion have been acknowledged from the earliest days. This was necessary if a Congre- 
gational minister were to be acceptable among all the churches. 

Those who during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries felt compelled to 
separate themselves from the established Church, or were ejected from it, were 
often among the most cultured and learned of the clergy of that time, and frequently 
they suffered simply because of their complaint against those ‘dumb days’, and 
because of their persistence in teaching their congregations and in preaching to 
them. The story of the dissenting academies, which were centres of a truly liberal 
education and made provision in their curricula not only for the teaching of theology 
but also of science, is evidence of the emphasis laid by Congregationalists on a 
learned ministry. There are some who see in this emphasis the main reason why 
Congregationalism, which requires no credal subscription of its members save the 
simple New Testament declaration that ‘Jesus is Lord’, has yet continued in the 
main stream of Christian orthodoxy and has suffered less damage from movements 
which have deviated from orthodoxy than some other communions which have 
insisted upon subscription to a more elaborate creed. 

In spite of all the difficulties of the last twenty years, both in recruiting the 
ministry and in training those who offer themselves for service, Congregationalists 
have sought to maintain a learned ministry. If the question ever arose of lowering 
standards in order to secure a greater recruitment, Congregationalists would reply 
that they would sooner have fewer ministers adequately trained, than more ministers 
inadequately prepared for their task. 

An appraisal of the present position calls for some understanding of the way in 
which the Congregational ministry is recruited, trained, and accredited. The 
churches provide ministers from their own membership; there are only a very few 
who come into the Congregational ministry from other communions. In England, 
Wales and Scotland, there are eleven theological colleges, each of which is an 
independent institution drawing its support largely from the constituency of 
churches in the neighbourhood of the College. The denomination has no direct 
control over the life and government of the colleges. The curricula of the colleges 
are approved by the denomination and the colleges leaving-certificate is accepted 
as essential for the accrediting of a minister by the denomination. Each of the 
colleges is associated with a university, and for both graduating and non-graduating 
students, university teaching is available as well as the specific tuition afforded in 
the colleges. For the most part, the teaching staffs in the colleges have recognized 
status in the university with which the college is associated. 

The denomination, however, also affords opportunity of training for those to 
whom the call to the ministry comes later in life. In the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales (arrangements differ slightly in the Congregational Union of 
Scotland and the Union of Welsh Independents) provision is made for those who are 
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older to prepare themselves for accreditation as evangelists and whose names are 
registered on what is known as List B. The candidate for this recognition must pass 
his first examination while still engaged in his secular appointment.' When he has 
done this he may enter upon a pastorate, and for three years he enjoys the status of a 
probationer. During that time he must pass his second examination. If he fails to 
do so, then his probationary status is withdrawn and no recognition by the Union is 
possible for him. Before and during his probationary period, the candidate is under 
the oversight and tuition of a fully accredited minister nominated by the County 
Union of the County in which the candidate is living. 

Some of those who have achieved recognition as evangelists are permitted to 
proceed to a further period of training involving at least three years study with an 
annual examination. On successful completion of this further period of training and 
of the examination, the candidate is then given full accreditation as a Congregational 
minister, and his name appears, together with those who have been trained in the 
colleges, on what is known as List A. The rules of the denomination, however, make 
it perfectly clear that, while recognition as an evangelist on List B is a prerequisite 
for permission to seek fully accredited status, such recognition does not automati- 
cally entitle a candidate to proceed to further preparation. 

There is an accepted procedure for the recommendation of candidates for the 
ministry which applies both to those who enter college and to those who prepare 
themselves through the non-collegiate courses. Every candidate must be com- 
mended by his church and must satisfy the County Union Ministerial Committee 
and the Provincial Ministerial Committee both as to the genuineness of his call and 
his fitness for the ministry. Those who have been accredited as evangelists and who 
desire to proceed further in order to achieve full recognition as ministers, must 
appear again before the County Union and Provincial Ministerial Committees and 
receive further recommendation. 

An interesting and recent development in the arrangements for those who come 
into the Congregational ministry through the non-collegiate courses now makes it 
possible for some to qualify themselves for the ministry as evangelists or as fully 
accredited ministers during the time they are engaged in secular employment, 
so that when they ultimately retire from their work they may enter upon a pastorate. 
There are some schoolteachers, lawyers, civil servants and the like who are already 
so qualified. They are serving the churches now as lay preachers and often hold 
office in the church of which they are members, but when they retire from their 
secular appointment they will have the opportunity of entering the ministry and 
giving pastoral oversight to a church. 

The Congregational churches in common with all other communions have been 
facing the difficulties of these recent years in recruiting and training ministers. The 
years of war, the continuance of conscription as a national policy, and the reduction 
in the membership of the churches, are factors with which Congregationalists have 
had to reckon. Some of the colleges have introduced shortened courses of study 
lasting four years instead of the five or six which was the normal period of training 
before the war. Where this has happened, care has been taken to secure a balanced 
curriculum so that the standards of training have been maintained. One college has 
arranged for some of its students to serve in neighbouring pastorates, or to hold 
Positions in local industry, while pursuing their studies at the college. The policy of 
the denomination in these difficult years has been to make the conditions of 
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entrance to the ministry for those who have come by way of the non-collegiate 
courses even more exacting. During the last six years the denomination has estab- 
lished a minimum stipend for evangelists and for fully accredited ministers, and 
continuous effort is being made to lift the level of such remuneration. 

Because of the shortage of ministers, too, a greater emphasis has been placed 
upon the recruiting and training of lay preachers, and facilities are afforded for 
study and for the securing of recognized qualifications for their work. 

An analysis of the statistics shows that in 1936 there were 329 students in resj- 
dence in the colleges. Entrants into the ministry from the colleges numbered 59 
in 1937, 68 in 1938, and 63 in 1939. In 1947, when there were 242 students on the 
books of the colleges, only 157 were in residence. The numbers entering the 
ministry from the colleges were 31 in 1946, 34 in 1947, and 36 in 1948. At present 
the number of students on the books is 261, with 235 in residence. The churches 
may look forward to receiving 49 students from the colleges into the ministry in 
1954, 52 in 1955, and 51 in 1956. It would appear therefore that the denomination 
is slowly gaining ground, but it is a long way yet from the pre-war position, and has 
not yet made up for the reduction in numbers which took place during and im- 
mediately after the war. 

Recruiting for the ranks of the evangelists is at the rate of between twenty and 
thirty a year, but no more than five qualify each year for the fully accredited status 
of the ministry, and very often the number is below five. 

Principals of the colleges without exception speak highly of the quality of the men 
who are in their care. One Principal wrote recently: ‘I think in spiritual capacity and 
depth our men are of far better quality now than they were, and this is to be seen in 
the quality of the religious life of the college, and in the sort of sermon the young 
men preach at our college service.’ The academic attainment of the students in the 
years immediately following the war was not as high as before the war, but the 
signs now are that this temporary and perfectly understandable lapse is being rapidly 
overtaken. 

Generalization about the compulsion which men feel to offer themselves for the 
ministry is impossible, but the testimonies given by students themselves before 
College Committees and Ministerial Training Committees show that some feel 
the call of God through their concern for the state of society and for human need, 
and others through a new awareness of the significance of the Church in the world 
of our day. All those who offer themselves, however, testify in one way or another 
to their own experience of Christ and to the constraint of His love. 

Had I been asked to write this article two or three years ago, I think I should have 
expressed serious misgiving if not alarm about the prospects before Congregational 
churches concerning their ministry. Great difficulties and problems remain, and 
not least among the solutions is that the churches, by their own respect and regard 
for ministers, should most clearly make it manifest that the ministry is a high calling 
to which the very best of their young people may well devote their lives; but the 
position now is such that it is possible to express a sober confidence about the future, 
both in the number and the quality of those who are offering themselves for the 
ministry among our churches. L. E. CooKe 


1 The masculine pronoun is used throughout this article for convenience, it being understoed 
that the procedures here outlined apply to women candidates for the ministry as well as men. 
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THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONS 
in the Roman Catholic Church 


URING the last week of May the latest in a series of Catholic ‘Vocations 

Exhibitions’ was held, this time in marquees in the grounds of the convent of 
the Good Shepherd at Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Although smaller, and 
adapted by local participants to local needs, it was essentially the same exhibition 
that was shown in London, in the Grand Hall at Olympia, last summer. It was first 
presented, on quite a small scale, in Blackburn in 1948; then in 1949 it appeared in 
Bolton, in 1950 in Manchester, and in 1952 in Glasgow. Each time it became more 
elaborate, and attracted larger numbers of visitors: in Blackburn 6,000 people saw 
27 displays, in Bolton 10,000 people saw 40 displays, and in Manchester 75,000 
people saw 77 displays. In Glasgow and in London the exhibition attracted 
200,000 visitors, to see 100 displays in Glasgow and over 150 in London. Taking 
account of those who have now seen it in Newcastle, the Vocations Exhibition has 
now been seen by about half a million people. 

Although it varies from year to year according to the varying needs of the centres 
where it is presented, the priest mainly responsible for the arrangements has been 
the same throughout. He is the Lancashire priest, Father James Forrestal, to whom 
the idea of the exhibition was originally due. He works in association with a perma- 
nent committee of representatives of the religious Orders and Congregations of 
men and women, and with the local diocesan authorities; for the problem to which 
these exhibitions draw attention is two-fold. First there is the question of providing 
sufficient pastoral clergy to serve the parishes of the Catholic Church in this 
country, and secondly there is the separate and different question of maintaining 
the numerous religious Orders which are engaged in such a wide variety of works 
both at home and in the mission-fields. 

The purpose of these Vocations Exhibitions is to give the Catholic public, and, 
indeed, anyone else who may be interested, a greater insight into the life and work of 
Catholic priests, brothers and nuns, in the hope of encouraging vocations to the 
priesthood or the religious life. Visitors who are not Catholics are always welcomed, 
and there were many of them at Olympia last summer; but there is perhaps some 
danger that these visitors may misconceive the importance attached by Catholics 
to the exhibitions as a means toward the desired end. They may even misunder- 
stand the end desired, which is not merely quantitative. The Programme at Olympia 
quoted Pope Pius XI: ‘It remains unquestionably true that mere numbers should 
not be the chief concern.’ And the passage quoted went on to speak of prayer as 
the easiest and most effective means of increasing the numbers of the workers in the 
vineyard of the Lord. This is repeated again and again through every Vocations 
Exhibition. Secondly, it is strongly emphasized that what matters is home life. 
Where the Catholic family is strong, as a social institution, there will never be a lack 
of vocations to the priesthood. Third in the order comes school life, to which no one 
will say that Catholics attach too little importance. So far as the cultivation of 
vocations goes, exhibitions like these have a relatively small significance. 

There are Catholics who do not like such exhibitions. So also there are those who 
dislike the practice, which some of the smaller religious Orders have, of advertising 
for novices in displayed advertisements in the back of pious periodicals. But much 
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of the dislike is a matter of taste, and much of it rests on a misapprehension. No one 
suggests that a religious vocation can be implanted in a young man or woman like a 
taste for a particular breakfast food, by advertising in the Press. The Vocations 
Exhibition at Olympia may, as some of the faithful remarked, have had the general 
appearance of a trade fair, but the comparison began and ended visually. No one 
expected that vocations would be collected on the spot, like orders for a new motor- 
car; that young people visiting Olympia would sign on then and there for a lifetime 
in the cloister; or, indeed, that there would be any vocations at all which could be 
traced directly and solely to a visit to the exhibition. 

The desire was to increase the sense of a close relationship of the laity not only 
with the already familiar parish clergy but also with the numerous religious Orders, 
most of them almost unknown to most of the faithful. It was to educate. It was to 
prevent people from taking the religious Orders, with their vast, obscure and 
patient works of mercy, too much for granted. It was to implant a sense of responsi- 
bility for them. It was, in short, to cultivate the soil in which vocations grow, 
rather than to plant the seed; for that is the work of God. It was not to create 
vocations, as though that were possible by such means; it was to justify and explain 
a call to prayer for vocations. So the Grand Hall at Olympia was dominated by an 
altar, at which Mass and evening Benediction were offered daily; so also, in the 
gallery, there was a private chapel, for prayer before the Blessed Sacrament; so 
also there were confessionals, where many who had come to Olympia out of curios- 
ity were reconciled to a Church they had left perhaps years before. 

The largest display at such an exhibition is always that, sponsored by the 
diocese in which it is held, concerned with the vocation to the secular priesthood. 
Models, pictures and diagrams show the varied life of a Catholic priest, first in his 
student days at a seminary and then engaged in the busy round of his pastoral 

inistry. Each participating religious Order likewise has a stall, to show its own 
special life and work by similar means. Here the greatest variety is to be found: 
an Order of nursing nuns, who tend patients in their own homes, showed at Olym- 
pia a cottage bedroom with a live patient in bed; a missionary Order always had a 
crowd round two real black babies; the Benedictine monks of Farnborough showed 
how they make silk, with silk-worms and spinning machines working busily away, 
and a proudly exhibited piece of the Queen’s Coronation robe, made by these 
worms and their wheels. Each display is continuously attended by members of the 
Order concerned—Franciscans and Dominicans, Benedictines and Passionists, 
Jesuits and Salesians and Christian Brothers, and numerous others less well known. 
Among them are white Fathers from African missions, wearing the red tarbush; 
and at Olympia there was a missionary fresh back from Korea. Even more nu- 
merous are the different habits of the nuns. All are kept busy answering questions, 
and in separate halls the visitor may hear lectures or see films about the work of the 
Church. The range of available films is impressive, many of them made by the 
priests and nuns, monks and friars themselves. 

According to the Catholic Directory, there are just under three million Catholics 
in England and Wales, and 6,800 priests, 4,317 of them seculars, or clergy belonging 
to the various dioceses, and 2,483 regulars, or priest-members of the religious 
Orders. There is, therefore, one priest for every 440 of the Catholic population. 
This is a very high proportion. In some countries of Latin America there is only one 
priest for fifteen or twenty thousand of the faithful; in the United States there is 
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one for every 650; and there are very few countries in the world with more priests 
in relation to the Catholic population than, according to these statistics, there are in 
Britain. Until very lately there were more Catholic priests in Britain than in the 
whole missionary territory of the African continent. Their total was never so great 
as it is today. Why, then, is so much said about a problem of vocations? The 
answer is five-fold. 

In the first place, no one really knows how many Catholics there are in this 
country, but there are certainly many more than the Catholic Directory says. The 
British census asks no question about religious belief. The Catholic Directory does 
no more than estimate the numbers of those who practise their religion, going 
regularly to Mass on Sundays; and if the faithful were so strictly defined in Latin 
America the proportion of the clergy there might not seem so strikingly different. 
The Newman Association is at present embarking on what it terms a Demographic 
Survey of Catholicism in Britain, hoping to provide a scientific estimate of the 
number of those who are willing to describe themselves as Catholics, including 
those who never go to Mase—and those are the people who especially need the 
attention of a larger number of pastoral clergy. 

Second, the official total of the practising Catholic population is increasing all the 
time, so that an always increasing total of clergy is needed to minister to these 
growing numbers. Third, the Catholic population is spreading itself more evenly 
over the country with the development of light industry i in new centres and the 
growth of new towns. Catholicism in Britain, as in the United States, is still very 
much a religion of the towns, not of the countryside. But it is now beginning to 
spread through the more rural areas. Clearly, the more widely the faithful are 
distributed the more parish clergy are needed to minister to them, for the size of a 
parish is limited by distances as much as by numbers. Fourth, the regular clergy, 
belonging to the religious Orders, are included in this inquiry, as well as the parish 
clergy, and a range of different works is constantly expanding for them. Most 
obviously is this true in the field of education, where the teaching Orders have 
greatly to develop their work to meet the requirements of the 1944 Act. 

Finally—and this is the real heart of the problem—although we never had more 
priests in Britain than there are today, the number of new ordinations is actually 
declining, when it ought to be rising. This basic reason for concern is concealed 
by the fact that the aggregate number of priests in Britain has so far continued to 
rise each year. We have, as a result, an ageing clergy. Sixteen years ago there were 
3,485 secular clergy, compared with 4,317 today, and 1,843 regular clergy, com- 
pared with 2,483 today, in England and Wales. These are large increases, but they 
are accounted for by the relatively more numerous ordinations of those who began 
their studies for the priesthood before the war, before the numbers of new vocations 
began to fall, and by the arrival in this country during and since the war, sometimes 
as refugees, of priests from overseas. 

Ordinations reached their highest point in 1937, when 170 seculars and 81 
regulars were raised to the priesthood. The secular ordinations fell to 155 in 1938, 
and to 137 in 1939. In 1945 they were 118, although the war can hardly have affected 
the figure, since almost all of these must have been studying for the priesthood 
throughout the war; and in 1951, when the war-time decline in the numbers of 
those entering the seminaries was fully felt, they were only 73. The regulars or- 
dained in 1951 numbered 53, showing proportionately a smaller drop since 1937 
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than the seculars. We have no figures of seminarians, but the basic fact is that the 
intake in the seminaries is substantially less now that it was a quarter of a century 
ago. It takes six or seven years to make a Catholic priest, and this decline, reflected 
in ordinations about the time when the war began, really dates from the early 1930s, 

There are no accessible statistics of the nuns in Britain. Some two hundred 
separate Orders and Congregations of nuns are listed in the Catholic Directory, 
Some of these have literally dozens of houses and hundreds or even thousands of 
nuns, and are engaged in the most various activities on a large scale, while others 
are quite small, with perhaps a single convent. A falling-off in the numbers of new 
vocations is common to most of them. This is not a problem peculiar to Britain, 
but is the experience of Orders of nuns all over the world. Further, here again the 
question is not only one of declining numbers, but, even more urgently, one of 
expanding tasks. As Cardinal Griffin wrote in his preface to the Programme for the 
Olympia Vocations Exhibition: “There is not a religious Order or Congregation in 
this land which could not extend its activities if it had more subjects. Whether the 
work be in cloisters or in schools, in hospitals or in homes for children and old 
people, ever more men and women are needed to answer the call to service.’ 

The principal distinction among the religious Orders is, of course, that between 
those which are ‘active’ and those which are ‘contemplative’. The strict seclusion of 
the contemplatives makes it impossible for them to take any part in Vocations Exhi- 
bitions, so we will disregard them here. Yet we may note in passing that, perhaps 
unexpectedly, the most important of the contemplative Orders of men in Britain, 
far from having any acute problem of vocations, has experienced an increase in its 
numbers in these post-war years; this is the Order of the Cistercians of the Strict 
Observance, or Trappists, whose monasteries on Caldey Island, off the coast of 
South Wales, and in Charnwood Forest, have received increasing vocations, 
including, it seems, some fostered by the writings of Thomas Merton. There is 
reason to think that the problem of vocations is not so acute for the contemplative 
Orders of women, like, for examples, the Carmelites and the Poor Clares, as it is 
for some of the teaching and nursing Orders. 

The religious Orders of both men and women which conduct schools commonly 
receive most of their numbers from the sixth forms of the schools for which they are 
responsible. There is no crisis among the English Benedictines, who have the great 
public schools (Ampleforth and Downside and Douai and the others), or among the 
Jesuits, who also have public schools (Stonyhurst and Beaumont the best-known of 
them) and who are by far the most numerous among the Orders of men in this 
country, with six hundred priests. The chief difficulties are felt by those who teach 
only small children, as so many of the nuns do. 

During the Holy Year of 1950 an international Congress of representatives of the 
religious Orders of men was held in Rome; and two years later, in September, 1952, 
there was a similar international Congress in Rome for the religious Orders of 
women. The problem of vocations was earnestly discussed on these occasions. 
Many of the questions under discussion arise in different forms in different parts of 
the world, and since then, regional conferences of a similar character have been 
held in the United States, the Latin American countries and France. Later this 
year similar Congresses are also expected in Canada and South Africa. 

These gatherings are without precedent in the history of the Catholic Church, 
and their principal concern is the adaptation of the religious life to the needs of the 
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modern world. Only thus can the problem of vocations to the religious Orders be 
solved. The congresses are attended mainly by nuns, and the discussions centre in 
the address delivered by Pope Pius XII to the Congress of nuns in Rome in 1952. 
The shortage of vocations, the Pope declared, may be attributed in part to the 
retention of customs and usages which were perfectly acceptable in another cultural 
period but are out-moded and not essential today. He spoke of the religious habit 
which nuns wear, saying that it ‘must always express consecration to Christ; it is 
this which everyone expects and wants’. But it should also conform to modern 
demands, and should correspond to the needs of hygiene. He also advocated co- 
ordination of effort between different Orders whose work overlaps, as, for instance, 
in arranging specialized training courses for those engaged in teaching or nursing. 
The background to all these discussions is a constant tension between tradition 
and reform; between ways of life that have been much loved and the changing 
demands of a changing world. And there is always a feeling, perhaps not often 
avowed, that the religious Orders, especially of women, are too numerous, like the 
dioceses in pre-revolutionary France or in modern Italy, and that the day must come 
when whole groups must be merged, or at least federated. In all this one may watch 
the Catholic Church renewing the life of ancient institutions as is her way, giving 
new youth to what is venerable, and making certain thereby that, though the 
religious Orders may pass through crises, they will never cease to be strong, a vital 

and necessary part of the Catholic Church, however old in years they may be. 
MICHAEL DERRICK 


1 We will save space by using only the term ‘religious Orders’ to cover also the various religious 
Congregations, Institutes, and so on. There are relatively few religious Orders in the strict sense 
of the term. 
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NE OF the curious features of popular speech at the present time is the 
common depreciation of the word ‘academic’. It seems, indeed, to be fairly 
rapidly sinking into the role of a term of abuse; and this is more especially true 
whenever the word ‘academic’ is conjoined with ‘theology’ or ‘theologian’, 
Academic theology is popularly believed to be a branch of learning more than 
usually remote from the real business of living. The academic theologian is 
generally supposed to move in a peculiarly abstract and artificial sphere of thought. 
He tends to be ‘written off’ as a highly ‘irrelevant’ person; certainly he often cuts 
a poor figure in popular esteem compared with the more practical pastor, the 
‘working minister’ as he is sometimes called by way of contrast with the supposedly 
non-working academician. 

We who are engaged in the academic study of theology may smile, as we usually 
do, at the plain man’s opinion of our value in the great scheme of things. Yet 
there is, after all, a core of truth in it which may serve as a warning. For theology’s 
function is to be both the guide and the hand-maid of religious experience (to use 
that term in its widest sense). Its duty is to sift, analyse, and reason about the data 
provided by the experience of all men and women who are engaged in living the 
Christian life in the faith of Christ. It may not be wholly fanciful to liken the part 
which theologians ought to play in the militia Christi to that of the staff of an army 
on active service. A good staff knows that it exists to serve the fighting troops, to 
promote order, offer direction, and ensure supplies. Its value is in direct propor- 
tion to the extent to which it keeps in touch with the troops and aware of their 
situation in the battle. If the staff is out of touch, or if it forgets its role of servant 
to the in the front line, it generally becomes a nuisance, invariably an object 
of dislike and contempt, and sometimes a positive danger. 

If this analogy contains any element of truth, it must be at any rate modified to 
this extent: the theologian ought to be at once both staff officer, as it were, and also 
front-line soldier. What I am trying to say has been better expressed in the dictum 
of J. H. Skrine: “Theology is the history of the Church’s soul. The work of the 
theologian is to keep the record up to date.’ If he is to fulfil this task the theologian 
must himself share the living faith and experience of the Church as a whole. The 
‘neutral’ theologian cannot expect to prove effective in his work. On the other 
hand, the theologian’s position is never easy, for theology must of necessity tend 
to caution and to the laborious building-up of systems, while the living experience 
of Christian people is ever moving on and making fresh discoveries. There will 
always be a certain gap between the study on the one hand, and the pulpit and 
pew on the other, but it is the task of both sides to narrow that gap as closely as 
possible. Otherwise a timid or falsified theology will serve only to dam up the tide 
of religious experience and will be likely to be swept away in the cataclysm of some 
great movement of reformation. 

Of course, if theology takes the opposite course and ventures too far ahead of 
the actual religious situation of the time it will again become, though in a different 
fashion, sterile, academic in the really bad sense of the term, without a firm 
anchorage in the faith and life of Christian people. If it is by doing the work that 
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we come to know the doctrine, theology must always be, to use the fashionable 
jargon, ‘existential’. So, for instance, we may see theology performing its proper 
function in the age of the Fathers, following up, as it were, and giving rational 
expression to, the paradoxical datum of Christian experience that faith in one God 
was to be held in conjunction with the honouring of Jesus as divine. The language 
of prayer and worship, and especially the words of the baptismal interrogations, 
were the raw material out of which there was laboriously hammered the credal 
definitions of Nicaea and Chalcedon. The lex orandi preceded the theological 
formulation of the lex credendi. The adequacy of the early Church’s solution of 
the Trinitarian problem is the measure of the degree to which the lex credendi 
took account of, and was relevant to, the lex orandi. It was no artificial construction. 
It grew out of the faith and practical experience of the ordinary worshipper. It 
may perhaps be argued that in its Christological formulation the Church of the 
Fathers was less happy than in its Trinitarian definitions, and perhaps the reason 
for this may be found in a tendency on the part of theologians to try to force the 
data of religious experience, including that of the apostolic Church recorded in 
the New Testament, into the framework of an artificial system constructed out of 
a priori philosophical reasoning. In some aspects theology can properly claim to be 
considered an empirical science. ; 

Today we are wrestling primarily with the doctrine of the Church. Here for 
the twentieth century is to be found the focus of theological interest and con- 
troversy, just as it was to be seen during the fourth century in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and in the sixteenth in the doctrines of justification and Grace. Once again, 
under the guidance of the Spirit, whose leading is as usual through unexpected 
paths, and whose activity is so often unsettling to old convictions and cherished 
dogmas, we find ourselves in a situation which compels us to theologize. We are 
forced to face the scandal of ‘our unhappy divisions’ and to rethink our doctrine of 
the Church in the light of that confrontation. Both the mission-field and the life 
of our home churches demand such rethinking. Yet it would seem that a satis- 
factory doctrine of the Church still eludes our immediate grasp. For this is a field 
in which, until very lately, theology has often been reluctant to base its reasonings 
on the data of Christian experience, and has preferred to try to impose its own 
artificial logic on the hard facts of the situation. 

On the other hand, it is also a field in which the living reality of Christian belief 
and practice has itself been poorly developed and so has proved but an inadequate 
foundation for sound doctrine. One might expect that in an age when the cohesion 
of ancient forms of secular society has been broken up by revolutionary changes, 
when men without firm roots are everywhere conscious of their lack and need of 
community life and loyalty, the living reality of the Christian community would 
prove strongly attractive. Yet, curiously enough, the Church has not thoroughly 
succeeded in presenting men with the vision of the divine society, the community 
which is the organ of the Spirit of God. In many quarters it has tended increasingly 
to be thought of in the secondary sense of a place. It is a place to which one goes, 
as to a theatre or cinema, albeit for a very different purpose, rather than a social 
organism to which one belongs. 

This is true, at any rate, in the Church of England. It may be that in other 
communions the sense of fellowship and community remains stronger. Yet we 
must ask ourselves whether even where this sense is still apparently vigorous it is 
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not perhaps often basically a secular thing; whether the sense of community is not 
a matter of social tradition rather than genuinely religious in its inspiration. 

So long as this is true, our theologizing about the Church must lack the solid 
basis which it might have, and ought to have, in our concrete situation. Our 
doctrine is left, as it were, hanging in the air. It is this fact which makes it s0 
difficult for us to offer an adequate theological response to the challenge of the 
present ecumenical situation. The remedy must lie in the first instance in a renewed 
appreciation and a recapture of the primitive Church’s understanding of its nature 
and function, in other words, the way out of our difficulty lies in a return to the 
Bible and a reconstruction of our theology of the Church in the light of our re- 
newed apprehension of biblical theology as a whole. 

When we seek to achieve this we find at once that the teaching of the New 
Testament, with its background of the Old Testament conception of the covenant 
people of God, compels us to assert a very high doctrine of the Church if we wish 
to be true to the practice and theory of the apostolic age. The primitive Christian 
community lived out its conception of itself on the highest theological plane. No 
more sublime conception of the Church could be imagined than that which con- 
fronts us in the Epistle to the Ephesians, for its author does not think it extravagant 
to assert that to the Church as Christ’s body there is imparted the ‘fulness of him 
who fills all in all’. God’s mighty work through Christ does not end when ‘he 
raised him from the dead and made him to sit at his right hand in the heavenlies 
far above all rule and authority and power and every name that is named, not only 
in this world but also in that which is to come, and . . . put all things in subjection 
under his feet’; God also ‘gave him to be head over all things to the Church which 
is his body’. God’s redemptive work is to be made known and extended to the 
whole earthly order through the Church. The Church is the manifestation, by 
way of foretaste or first-fruits, of the redeemed world. 

The fulfilment of the Church’s office lies ahead. It will not be complete in this 
dispensation. Its fulness, its growth into the head, its attainment of the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ, will not be manifested until the Parousia. 
So, therefore, there lies ahead its attainment of true ‘wholeness’. Not only the 
sanctity of the Church, in the sense of full moral perfection, but also the true 
catholicity of the Church must be conceived eschatologically. Catholicity is an 
aspect of the wholeness which is yet to be revealed. The Church is the sphere of 
the Holy Spirit’s operation. Through its possession of the Spirit, the life of Christ, 
all that St Paul means by his en Christo, is mediated to men. That life is the resur- 
rection life; and it is because the Church is the temple of the Spirit or the body of 
Christ, possessing the new life of the resurrection, that it is a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation. Yet at present it partakes of the resurrection life in the Spirit only 
partially. We have the earnest; the fulfilment is still to come; and until the con- 
summation the Church is only proleptically and in hope the glorious Church of 
which the Epistle to the Ephesians tells us. 

The fatal mistake which lies at the back of so much bad theology of the Church is 
the failure to remember its eschatological character. The Church comes to be con- 
ceived historically rather thaneschatologically ; oureyes are turned to the past instead 
of to the hope of the age to come; and the chief emphasis in our doctrine comes 
to be laid upon continuity in time with the incarnate life of Christ rather than 
upon union here and now with the glorified and ascended Lord through the Spirit. 
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It is through this tendency to debase the lofty New Testament conception of 
the Church that the doctrine of the Ministry has come so often to receive theolo- 
gical priority over the doctrine of the Church. To attempt to define the Church in 
terms of its ministry is, as I remarked in a lecture delivered some years ago at 
Queen’s College, a putting of the cart before the horse; and I am convinced that 
to begin with the Ministry and from that starting point to try to build up a theory 
of the Church is a sign that our conception of the true nature and function of the 
Christian body has gone sadly astray. In the New Testament teaching the various 
ministries are gifts bestowed upon His Church by the ascended Lord. They are 
constituted by the operation of Christ in and through His body, and they are given 
for the building-up of the body. They do not themselves constitute the body. It 
is exceedingly unfortunate that in the Church of England a high doctrine of the 
Ministry was evolved, and has become generally accepted, before theology had 
devoted itself to what should be the primary task of recapturing the New Testament 
emphasis on the doctrine of the Church as Christ’s body. It has led inevitably to 
the setting-up of the Ministry as the ultimate criterion of the Church and of its 
relationship to Christ through word and sacrament. To define the Church by 
reference to its Ministry is virtually to set up the historic Ministry as the essential 
link between Christ (the Head) and the Church (His body)—a link conceived 
historically. It is then dangerously easy for the historic Ministry to become a 
vicarius Christi, just as the Pope has sought to become in another fashion. In each 
case there is a usurpation of the place of the Holy Spirit. 

The bad theology which lies behind this tendency is now beginning to be 
widely recognized. The use of the doctrine of the Ministry to deny the reality of 
the sacraments at which thousands of faithful Christian people meet their Lord is 
now increasingly repudiated on all sides. No theory which carried with it this con- 
sequence could claim to meet the data of Christian experience. Those of us who 
took part in the writing of the report for the Archbishop of Canterbury entitled 
The Fullness of Christ observed in that report that ‘it is encouraging that many 
in the “catholic” tradition can now recognize “protestants” as being “in Christ”’.’ 
We cited The Universal Church in God’s Design: ‘We thank God for the ecumenical 
movement . . . It has helped us to recognize our unity in Christ.’ But we are not 
yet taking our unity ‘in Christ’ with sufficient seriousness. It is unthinkable that 
men should be able to become members of Christ without also becoming members 
of His body, for no man can be ‘in Christ’ as a solitary individual. Baptism is the 
sacrament of membership of Christ in His Church, which is His body. In Holy 
Communion, Christ continually reconstitutes us as His body by giving Himself 
to be our spiritual food. We cannot be baptized into Christ or receive Him in the 
Communion without thereby being assured of our membership of His body with 
all that this implies. 

The damnosa hereditas of the Augustinian doctrine of baptism has served to 
obscure to some extent these evident truths, and the consequent dilemma is not 
so plain to us as it should be—namely, that we have either to admit that where the 
word of God is preached and the sacraments duly administered, there, as the 
Anglican Articles would seem to teach, is the Catholic Church, or to deny both 
the validity and the efficacy of the sacraments, and, so I believe, of the preaching 
as well, of those who stand outside the Church as we may wish to define it in terms 
of ministerial order. As was said once again in The Fullness of Christ: ‘It would seem 
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difficult to avoid the next step of admitting that (those who are acknowledged to 
be “in Christ”) are members of the visible Church, unless recourse were had to a 
belief either that men can be in Christ the Head of the body, while remaining 
outside that body, or that the body of Christ is a mystical entity separable from the 
visible Church.’ 

The fact that we are ‘in Christ’, a fact of religious experience, must be our 
starting-point in any progress that we may make toward unity. For the unity of 
the Church is the unity of the one Lord, one faith, one baptism. It is the unity of 
the divine life, not an artificial construction on the human level. It would seem, 
then, that it is scarcely surprising that the movement toward unity which has tried 
to make its approach through the consideration of doctrines of ministerial order 
has reached an impasse. Unity is ‘in Christ’. It cannot be created by concordats 
and agreed formulas. It must emerge at a much deeper level. It cannot be attained 
if we put the Ministry before the Church. This is not to deny a high doctrine of 
the Ministry, but rather to insist that it must be placed within the content of a 
fuller doctrine of the Church. 

The emergence of unity at a deeper level and our realization of unity in our 
eommon membership of the body will come only as the worshipping life of 
Christian people and the labours of theologians go hand in hand. We must find 
our unity in Christ, and then seek to formulate and express it. Worship and 
Christian life, that is the life of service to Christ in His people, are the means by 
which we learn and appreciate our unity in Christ. I myself believe that inter- 
communion should properly be a first step, not the reward or climax of a unity 
arrived at on the human, or political, level. This is a highly controversial matter, 
and there would be many who would think it a mockery to communicate with those 
with whom they were not already in complete fellowship. I am, however, enough 
of a sacramentalist to hold that in the Holy Communion we most perfectly find 
and give expression to our status of being ‘in Christ’; in Christ alone can we be 
made one with each other. I am not personally convinced that organic unity need 
follow immediately; it would develop gradually, and meanwhile it may be that 
the differences between our various traditions are not wholly to be deplored as 
sinful. Our different liturgical and social traditions, the subtle distinctions in the 
ethos of our various communions may be the means of God’s revelation to us. 
Our distinctive emphases are to be cherished so long as they can be reduced to 
their proper place and seen in a truer perspective within the supernatural unity of 
our mutually acknowledged participation in the body of Christ. 

Prayer for unity is perhaps better than reunion conferences, provided always 
that we pray together, that our prayer is sincere, and that we are ready to pray for 
developments which may shatter our own preconceptions and prejudices. Since 
theology, if it is to avoid the charge of being academic in the derogatory sense, 
must go along with and follow up our Christian experience, we have to think out 
together the implications of our actual unity in Christ. Here in Birmingham we 
have a great opportunity to do this, and it is in the hope that we may make greater 
opportunities for realizing and increasing our sense of unity in worship and in 
theological study that I, as an Anglican, so warmly appreciate the privilege you 
have given me of joining in the Handsworth Commemoration. G. W. H. LAMPE 
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ARTHUR SAMUEL PEAKE, M.A., D.D. 
In Memory 


T IS twenty-five years since the death of Dr Peake. How is he remembered 

at the present time? Many would say, by his editorial work, for he is associated 
by ministers and students of almost all communions with the Commentary which 
bears his name. This was the first single-volume commentary to place before the 
public the assured results, and many of the unsolved problems, of biblical scholar- 
ship. Although many other commentaries have since appeared, yet with the 
supplement published in 1936 it still holds a valued place in ministers’ libraries, 
and in the courses of students preparing for examinations. Those who know more 
of his editorial work will remember the delightfully informal editorial notes in 
The Holborn Review, in which by the relation of apparently trivial and very 
intimate conversations, he made those great scholars who were his contemporaries, 
living personalities for us all. Some of the best of these notes were published in 
1938 by The Epworth Press as Recollections and Appreciations, edited by Dr 
Wilbert F. Howard. In general, Peake, is remembered best as the outstanding 
example of one who showed that a fearless love of truth, which led him to accept, 
develop and advocate Biblical Criticism, was compatible with sincere evangelical 
faith, and simple loyalty to his Lord. It was this combination of qualities which, 
as Dr Jackson declared, saved us from a disastrous Fundamentalist controversy. 

Peake, however, did not wish to be remembered as a student of Biblical 
Criticism. In the Holborn Review (1922) he wrote; ‘People have often disappointed 
me by putting the emphasis of my work where I should never have dreamed of 
putting it myself. It is something, no doubt, to be grateful for that we have come 
through the difficulties raised by Biblical Criticism so well. But criticism for myself 
has never been anything more than a means to an end. . . . But if I am remembered 
by anything after I am dead, I hope it will not be as a student of Biblical Criticism, 
but as an interpreter of the great personalities of Scripture, and their contributions 
to religious thought.’ As our minds range over his published work, and the lectures 
delivered either at Hartley, or at the University of Manchester, we remember 
indeed the sympathetic insight which gave him the power to make the biblical 
personalities ‘come alive’. 

Jeremiah was Peake’s favourite Old Testament figure. When Peake undertook 
to write the commentary on this prophet for the Century Bible in 1910 more than 
twenty-five years had elapsed since any commentary had been published on 
Jeremiah by an English writer. In fact, the study of Jeremiah had fallen into 
neglect. But during this time much work had been done on the Continent which 
was not available in English translations, and Peake made available the results of 
the studies of Giesebrecht, Duhm, and especially Cornill. In passing, one may 
reflect that it is characteristic of Peake’s writings that when we read him, we do 
not merely read Peake, but we familiarize ourselves with all of worth that had 
recently been written on his subject. A special room at the top of the house was 
reserved for the writing of this commentary, where he could leave open and un- 
disturbed all the books he was consulting, in much the same manner as Schweitzer 
piled the floor of his study with lives of Christ while writing From Reimarus to 
Wrede. Peake’s interest in Jeremiah dates from his undergraduate days at Oxford 
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when he came to a realization of Jeremiah’s significance while reading Wellhausen’s 
article ‘Israel’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica. (This article is reprinted at the end 
of the Prolegomena to the History of Israel.) For the student preparing for examina- 
tions the notes on the text are invaluable, and it is remarkable that after more than 
forty years it is this Commentary, along with Skinner’s great work on prophecy, 
which is still recommended by the London University. But for the general reader 
the first three sections of the Introduction remove the scales from his eyes, and 
enable him, perhaps for the first time, to see Jeremiah in all his tragic greatness, 
shrinking in his timidity from the unwelcome task to which he feels that God has 
called him, expostulating in wrestling prayer when he feels that God has deceived 
him, and from his spiritual loneliness discovering that religion is no mere tribal 
contract, but an inward and personal covenant relationship between God and the 
individual soul. Peake is inimitable in the insight with which he lays bare the very 
soul of Jeremiah, fascinating the reader into a rare understanding like his own. 
Most of Peake’s writings have the authentic lilt, the grace of style, the ease of 
metaphor, and aptness of epithet of true literature, but I do not think that he 
wrote anything finer than three and a half pages in the Introduction of this Com- 
mentary (from the middle of page 27 to the end of the section [Ist edn]. The 
passage in which he compares Jeremiah to Christ is especially moving: “We watch 
him as he staggers and totters under the weight of the cross to which God has 
doomed him, a life-long agony for the sin and sorrow of his people, for God’s 
pain and his own. It is God alone who can relieve him. But it was God who 
appointed his task, and would not relent. And thus we find in his book a new thing. 
Unlike other prophets, he has written down for us his emotions, his heartbroken 
appeals to God. Thus he became the prophet of personal religion because he had 
learnt the deepest meaning of religion in his own personal fellowship with God. 
So he rose to his conception of the New Covenant, and anticipated in that great 
prophecy the central truth of Christianity.’ 

It was no casual choice which led Peake to preface this commentary with some 
verses from Myers’ St Paul, for Peake’s interests were by no means confined to 
the Old Testament. In his Oxford days he had read a paper on St Paul, and even 
then had expressed certain thoughts on the apostle’s experience and system of 
theology (for he always insisted that Paul had a system) which maturity led him to 
develop, but never to contradict. Thus in his first book, A Guide to Biblical Study, 
the chapter on Paul led Robertson Nicholl to express the wish that the same hand 
might develop the section into a book. Peake replied that he hoped some time to 
write a ‘Paulinism’, but that to do it adequately years of work were needed; to 
which Nicholl replied: ‘I can thoroughly understand your feelings that to treat 
Paulinism properly one should have years to work in, but then, after all, things 
have to be done as best we can, under conditions of great pressure, or they have a 
very awkward way of not getting done at all.’ These words were sadly prophetic, 
for the book was never written. In his three published lectures on Paul, Peake 
traced the development of a system of theology from Paul’s experience of failure 
as a conscientious Jew striving to obtain right standing with God under the law, 
and his experience of God’s redeeming grace in revealing His Son in him. He 
emphasized the paradox that Paul persecuted the Christians not because he failed 
to understand Christianity, but because he understood it so well and he stressed 
the point that the central belief and teaching of Paul was that of the mystic union 
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of Christ with the believer. It is interesting to note that it was even before these 
lectures were delivered that R. Mackintosh wrote: ‘Professor Peake is a life-long 
student of Paulinism. . . . Even his incidental references have behind them ex- 
haustive knowledge and vigorous thought.’ 

While Peake excelled in his interpretation of Jeremiah and Paul, his inter- 
pretation of other personalities is scarcely less vivid. Thus he disentangles the 
obscurity of ‘Hosea’, and brings the prophet before us in the pathos, but righteous- 
ness of his unquenchable love which gave him so tender an understanding of the 
love of God. In his lecture, Elijah and Jezebel, Peake brings out the full significance 
of the conflict between Elijah and the syncretism of the Tyrian Baal worship. 

Peake also carried his gift for delineation and interpretation of character into a 
new realm. He was genuinely surprised and disturbed by a letter from Robertson 
Nicholl in which the writer remarked that if he had known Peake only from his 
writings in the Holborn Review, he would have supposed him to be a man with no 
religious beliefs whatever. Peake countered this comment, as he did with reasoned 
vigour all unfavourable criticism, but his humility and sensitiveness doubtless 
caused him to be keenly hurt by it. It cannot be doubted that from this remark 
came the three volumes of Devotional Aids to the Study of Scripture, and Heroes 
and Martyrs of Faith. In these we gain a new insight into the personalities of such 
figures in the Old Testament as Cain and Abel, Noah, and Moses; and in the New 
Testament, Mary and Martha. The work is richly devotional, but there is no 
neglect of the results of scholarship; rather there is a use of biblical scholarship 
for the extraction of true devotional value, as in his use of the variant given in 
many of the best MSS of Luke 10«—‘but few things are needful, or one’. 

Peake’s interest in the great personalities of both Testaments arose from his 
conception of the nature of Scripture, and indeed of the nature of religion. For 
Peake believed and taught that the Bible is the record of the progressive revelation 
of God to the world through the history of a people, and especially through the 
experience of outstanding personalities. For this reason he regarded Biblical 
Criticism not simply as a science that was legitimate and permissible, but as a 
necessity. It seemed to him obvious that since the revelation came through recorded 
history, it wae the scholar’s plain duty to be able to date these records, and as far 
as possible to assign them to their various authors. Since he believed that the 
revelation was progressive, it seemed obvious that the records should be placed in 
their correct order, to show first the gradual development leading up to the cul- 
mination in the coming of Christ, and then the impact of Christ in the world, and 
the development of an understanding of Christ’s teaching and work. And again, 
since the revelation came through individual experience, an understanding of those 
individuals must be essential. In Biblical Criticism for its own sake Peake only 
took a luke-warm interest, but he used criticism as an instrument whereby to 
unravel the tangled skeins of sacred history, and to make plain the two-fold 
process of revelation on its Godward and manward side. All this he set forth with 
a lucidity which surely cannot be misunderstood in his great book: The Bible, Its 
Origin, Its Significance, and Its Abiding Worth. The chapters on “The Part Played 
by Experience in the Creation of Scripture’ are of especial value. In these he 
distinguished three types of experience through which the revelation came. ‘We 
have first of all those instances where some great experience is the medium through 
which the chosen instrument of revelation learns the truths which he is to apply 
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to the conditions of his time. But we have a profounder and more indirect type 
where the supreme conviction with which the biblical writer is entrusted comes 
slowly to his consciousness, distilled drop by drop out of his own experience. And 
the third type is that in which it is not the lesson learnt through experience, but 
the expression of that experience in its classical form.’ As examples of the first 

he selected Isaiah and Ezekiel; of the second type, Hosea and Jeremiah, and Paul; 
of the third, the writer of Psalm 53. Step by step he traced the experience of these 
men, showing the manner in which God unveiled Himself to reveal some essential 
attribute or aspect of His nature. 

If we ask ourselves to what final purpose Peake put his encyclopedic knowledge, 
his keen insight into the personalities of those who lived so long ago, and his acute 
critical judgement, the answer surely is that his aim was to understand Christ and 
His work and commend them to others. The secret of his interest in biblical 
personalities is that he saw in them something which helped men to understand 
Christ. Thus of Moses’ renunciation he says: “The writer (of Hebrews) could not 
help seeing in it the presence of the same spiritual quality which found its supreme 
manifestation in the Cross of Christ, so he even speaks of it as the reproach of 
Christ, and in so doing reminds his readers that the Cross whose scandal they felt 
so keenly had played its part in the career of Moses their honoured leader’ (Heroes 
and Martyrs of Faith). We have already seen that the reason he regards Jeremiah 
as the greatest of the prophets is that in his greatest utterences ‘we may truly see 
an expression of Christianity before Christ’. The great passage about the New 
Covenant, for example, is actually made use of by Christ Himself, and ‘for Jesus 
the outpouring of His blood was the institution of the New Covenant’. But we 
find this reason for Peake’s interest in biblical personalities especially exemplified 
in the case of Paul, for his interest in Paul is due to the apostle’s systematic inter- 
pretation of the person and work of Christ. 

It is not surprising then, that Peake’s setting forth of the central truths of the 
Christian faith in language plain and modern, yet graceful and forceful, in his 
book, ‘Christianity, Its Nature and Its Truth’, met with such astounding success, 
and that six editions were sold in six months. Stage by stage the essentials of the 
faith are explained with a lucidity which was the result of profound thought, and 
intimate experience of the Christ he proclaimed. In bringing us to the foot of the 
Cross, Peake shows, as might be expected, a familiarity with all the best attempts 
to understand its mystery, but sets the greatest value upon the idea of ‘identity’. 
He explains salvation by means of Paul’s experience of intimate union with Christ, 
showing how the believer dies with Christ and rises with Him, dying to sin, and 
rising with newness of life in Him. 

If then Peake ‘searched the Scriptures’ as few have done, it was not because he 
valued either biblical scholarship or criticism as ends in themselves. It was because 
‘these are they which testify of Me’. “The lesson for ourselves’ in these words of 
Jesus about searching the Scriptures is, he says, ‘that we must put nothing in the 
place of Christ. Church and Creed, Sacrament and Scripture, these are things 
which are valuable and important as means, but which become mischievous when 
we turn them into ends. We must not rest in them, they are of service only as they 
lead us to Christ, and bring us into that vital fellowship with Him which is eternal 
life’ (quoted from an article: “Ye Search the Scriptures’). Epwin R. BurRNETT 
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GEORGE WHITEFIELD 
His Influence on His Time 


‘7. EORGE WHITEFIELD was the first man who treated Great Britain 

and America as if they both belonged to him. He passed from the one to 
the other as though they were a pair of rural villages, and he was minister in charge 
of the parish. George Whitefield took a couple of continents under his wing and 
the wing proved capacious enough for the task.’ So writes the brilliant Australian 
essayist, Frank W. Boreham, and the tribute is well justified, and the reminder 
timely for our generation. The two great English-speaking nations have in common 
the most remarkable evangelist of Christian history, whose influence upon the past 
and present life of both peoples is quite indelible and still progressing. Whether 
we regard the history of evangelical Christianity in its narrower individualistic 
development, and mark the progress of the evangelical Churches since Whitefield’s 
day, or whether we take into our survey, as we should do, the wide diffusion of 
the spirit of Christianity in the social life of our age, both developments take their 
initial impetus from the fiery eloquence and indefatigable toil of this glowing 
herald of the Christian salvation. 

It is common to couple Wesley's name with Whitefield’s in this mighty 
achievement, and certainly in the Providence of God their careers were most 
curiously intertwined. We may describe Whitefield as the pioneer evangelist of 
the great revival and Wesley as the constructive evangelist. Many years ago a 
writer in the North British Review emphasized this distinction thus: “Whitefield 
was like a powder-blast in the quarry and would by one explosive sermon shake 
a district and detach materials for other men’s long work. Wesley loved to split 
and trim each fragment into uniform and polished stones. Whitefield had no 
patience for ecclesiastical policy—Wesley was always constructing societies.’ 

But after all, it is to the pioneer that we owe the launching of the grand effort. 
Whilst it was through Charles Wesley that George Whitefield found conversion, 
and by John Wesley that he was drawn into the Holy Club at Oxford, it is never- 
theless doubtful if there would have been any Evangelical Revival at all if Whitefield 
had been other than he was—the master-evangelist of all time, and if he had not 
discovered the grace and the audacity to initiate out-of-church preaching. It was 
the bringing of the Gospel into the open-air that gave to it the contagion, as it 
were, of the very atmosphere itself—that freed it from the artificialities and in- 
tolerable stuffiness of a dull and dead ecclesiasticism and made it again part of 
the vital experience of mankind. For this task, from which Wesley shrank at first, 
George Whitefield was peculiarly fitted. He was powerfully built physically and 
possessed a voice of peculiar resonance. Benjamin Franklin has left on record 
the story of his attempt to compute the range of Whitefield’s voice while the latter 
was preaching in Philadelphia. He says: ‘Whitefield preached one evening from 
the top of the Court-house steps, which are in the middle of Market Street and 
on the west side of Second Street, which crosses it at right angles. Both streets were 
filled with hearers to a considerable distance, and, being among the hindmost in 
Market Street, I had the curiosity to learn how far he could be heard, by retiring 
backward down the street toward the river, and I found his voice distinct till I 
came near Front Street. . . . I computed that he might well be heard by more 
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than thirty thousand people. This reconciled me to the newspaper accounts of his 
having preached to twenty-five thousand in the fields.’ 


THE PRINCE OF PULPIT ORATORS 

The influence of Whitefield as a preacher upon contemporaries of such outstanding 
and varied calibre as the polite Chesterfield, the sceptical Hume, the aristocratic 
Bolingbroke, the cool philosophic Franklin, is outstanding proof of his genius, 
It has been well said that ‘they were not only enthusiastic amateurs like Garrick, 
who used to weep and tremble at his bursts of passion, but even the colder critics 
of the Walpole school were surprised into sympathy and reluctant wonder’. He 
was as much at home with polite select audiences as with scores of thousands of 
humble folk on the streets or in the fields. He possessed great versatility of style, 
was always natural and displayed a creative genius of great beauty and charm. He 
was a definite and careful student of the art of oratory, rebuked the preachers of 
his time for their neglect of its study, and provided for its teaching in such 
organizations as he could influence, like his orphan asylum. The number of really 
great lives kindled at his torch is proof that history has not falsely idealized this 
man. Hervey, Toplady, Bennett, Robert Robinson, Wilks, Jay, Rankin, Venn, and 
Torial Joss in England; and in America, Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Hopkins, 
Gilbert Tennent, David Brainerd, and Samuel Davies, the father of the Presby- 
terian Church in Virginia, are but a few of the notable personalities he captured 
for Christ, every one of them becoming in his turn ‘a fisher of men’. 

It has often been claimed that Whitefield’s power did not extend to the written 
page and that his sermons in print are cold and dull. It is true that his work was 
peculiarly dependent upon his amazingly expressive features and his organ-like 
voice, but there are some impressive testimonials to a peculiar unction that 
attended his sermons in printed form. For example, Samuel Morris, a resident 
of Virginia, invited his neighbours to his house to hear a volume of Whitefield’s 
sermons read. The result was extraordinary—melting scenes occurred and a fire 
of conversion was kindled. Multitudes thronged to hear these sermons read, until 
at last a meeting-house was built for mere reading, and thus the Presbyterian 
Church in Virginia was founded. 


KINDLING THE MULTITUDE 
No preacher of any generation commanded greater crowds or had a more extensive 
hearing than George Whitefield. He was, above all preachers in history, the Apostle 
of the Common People. 

He addressed twenty-five thousand at a time at Bristol and at Moorfields and 
other places in the old land, sixty thousand at one time on Boston Common, 
twenty thousand at Philadelphia !—whilst audiences of ten thousand were common- 
place to him and he sustained a ministry of this magnitude unabated for thirty- 
four years! Like Wesley, he often preached three and five times a day, day after 
day. Thirteen times he crossed the Atlantic in days when one crossing was a 
considerable adventure! Such preaching, peculiar both in quality and frequency, 
could not be achieved except at a great physical cost. We read that ‘often after 
leaving the pulpit he vomited blood’, and those who knew him intimately tell us 
that ‘after a preaching paroxysm he lay panting on his couch, spent, breathless 
and deathlike’. No wonder he wielded power! 

His facing of great crowds in the open-air was not without physical danger 
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too, especially because he so often chose crowds on pleasure bent and so aroused 
the bitter opposition of vested interests. On one occasion while preaching in Ireland 
he was so seriously stoned as barely to escape with his life, and he bore the scars 
of his wounds for the rest of his days. 

Yet the fruitage of that particular occasion was :sahtn enough in the winning 
for Christ of one, John Edwards, who afterwards preached at the Tabernacle in 
London and became an itinerant Evangelist of great power in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

It was this tremendous hearing for the Gospel, gained by Whitefield among the 
masses of his time, that rendered the popular feeling for religion mobile once more, 
and so gave to John Wesley the opportunity for his more constructive movement. 
In happy reciprocity of influence it was Wesley’s missionary interest in Georgia 
that, in turn, kindled Whitefield’s concern for the wider world and led him at last 
to carry his marvellous gift for preaching into the New World. 


THE IMPACT OF NEW LIVES ON SOCIETY 

It is, of course, hopelessly impossible to trace out and to measure the personal 
consequences of such a ministry as Whitefield’s. We can only think with wondering 
awe of what it must have meant for men and women by the thousand to commence 
to live new lives by the grace of God. Whitefield set hundreds of thousands 
thinking for themselves again, under the guidance of the New Testament, on matters 
of the soul and the right conduct of life. Narrow and intolerant as was his theology 
in many particulars, nevertheless his passion to exalt Christ as the source of new 
life brought a host of men and women to the vital centre of the Christian faith. 
To a very real degree, and in spite of his keen defence of Calvinism, Whitefield’s 
ministry was above and beyond denominationalism. Preaching on one occasion 
in the Market Street, Philadelphia, from the balcony of the Court House, he 
cried: ‘Father Abraham, whom have you in heaven? Any Episcopalians? No. 
Any Presbyterians? No. Have you any Independents or Seceders? No. Have 
you any Methodists? No, no, no! Whom have you up there? 

“We don’t know those names here!” was the reply. ‘All who are here are Chris- 
tians—believers in Christ—men who have overcome by the blood of the Lamb 
and the word of His testimony’”’.’ 

‘Oh, if this is the case,’ cried Whitefield, ‘then God help me, God help us all, 
to forget party names, and to become Christians indeed and in truth.’ As a 
direct result therefore of Whitefield’s work all the Churches were revived in both 
Britain and America and great new communities of converts sprang into being such 
as, to take a supreme instance, the Methodists of England. 


THE WIDER SOCIAL RESULTS 
It is possible, of course, to claim with great reason that had these great evangelists 
Whitefield and Wesley and the schools of Evangelical thought and life they created, 
been more alive to the social implications of the Gospel, a far greater work would 
have been achieved of a socially redemptive character. As it was, however, we 
can claim that in spite of much social blindness on Whitefield’s part—fortunately 
Wesley was more socially sensitive in conscience—nevertheless so powerful was 
the new spiritual impulse that it broke out spontaneously in social redemption. 
The Christian Gospel is incorrigibly social in its impulse and outlook and though 
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the crass individualism of all English life in the eighteenth century was a distinct 
and serious hindrance, the essential passion of the Gospel could not be entirely 
defeated. These social effects can be traced best through two great series of person- 
alities—one series in Britain, the other in America. 
EMANCIPATORS OF THE OLD WORLD 

No name stands higher among the English-speaking peoples in the annals of social 
reform than that of Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury. His epic struggle for the 
workers of England, and especially for the suffering, exploited children, sprang 
directly from his new life in Christ. Lord Shaftesbury’s actual spiritual father was 
John Wesley, but the fountain of his sublime energy in human service was that 
new evangelicalism let loose like a flood upon England in the torrential eloquence 
of George Whitefield. ‘I am an Evangelical of the Evangelicals,’ declared Lord 
Shaftesbury, adding: ‘Christianity as applied is absolutely and essentially practical.’ 
In his brilliant Life of Lord Shaftesbury the Rev. J. Wesley Bready, M.A., B.D., 
has the following passage: “To Shaftesbury, as to all ardent Evangelicals, faith is 
illumination, dynamic; it is desire and restless energy for human betterment, a 
yearning to see the will of God “done on earth as in Heaven.” Thus Shaftesbury 
was Evangelical . . . because it represented an ardent endeavour to appreciate the 
Spirit of Jesus, and to apply that Spirit to all the complicated problems of human 
relationship.’ 

Shaftesbury, late in life, reviewing his century’s developments, was able to 
declare: ‘I am satisfied that most of the great philanthropic movements of the 
century have sprung from them’ (the Evangelicals). 

Shaftesbury’s own personal sacrifices were nobly great—mortgaging his estates 
up to the hilt, despoiling his picture gallery of masterpiece after masterpiece, living 
in obscure simplicity, all to pay for the passion of social redemption his belief in 
Christ had inspired within him. 

Outside Westminster Abbey, on the day of Earl Shaftesbury’s funeral, one of 
the thousands of working men who stood bareheaded in the rain, cried out: 
‘Our Earl’s gone! God A’mighty know’s how he loved us and we loved him. We 
shan’t look upon his like again.’ Such was the devotion of millions, but the love so 
wondrously kindled and kindling was really that Love of Christ for souls which 
George Whitefield revealed afresh to his generation. 


WHITEFIELD AND SLAVERY 

But if George Whitefield’s influence, allied with that of John Wesley, blessed 
England through the labours of the People’s Earl, it was to bless a still wider area 
yet through another great social emancipator—William Wilberforce. It must 
always be a matter for profound regret that Whitefield, like so many other eminent 
Christians of his period, was unenlightened in conscience regarding the sin of 
slavery, as still so many are regarding the sin of war. He himself held slaves for the 
working of his orphan establishments. He was fierce and courageous in defence of 
fair and good treatment of the slave and dared the wrath of slave-owners again 
and again on their behalf, but he was blind to the iniquity of the institution. 

All the more gratifying is it therefore to find that through his distinctive work 
of leading souls to individual salvation, he set in train forces that ended eventually 
in the abolition of slavery. The story is interesting indeed. It seems that in 1769, 
just before Whitefield left England for the first time, in one of his audiences there 
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was a boy, ten years of age, whose tender heart was touched by the vivid eloquence 
of the preacher. In after years the impression faded somewhat, but the vital seed 
remained. One day that boy, William Wilberforce, just a gay young spark on 
pleasure bent, was travelling in Italy and picked up from the table of a hotel a 
religious book written by one Thomas Scott. From that moment Wilberforce 
forsook his frivolity and devoted himself to the cause of humanity for Christ’s sake. 
Thomas Scott was a convert of John Newton, who was in turn one of John Wesley’s 
greatest trophies of grace, and thus William Wilberforce’s grand passion for human 
freedom is seen to take its impetus from the flood of evangelical fervour let loose 
first by Whitefield and again by Wesley. 

But we cannot stay at Wilberforce. He marks but the second chapter, as Shaftes- 
bury the first, in a great sequence of liberating events. Beyond Wilberforce, drawing 
inspiration from him, but also closely allied to the great Evangelical tradition 
through the revival of free religion in America, looms the majestic figure of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is no mere coincidence that the ground in and around Boston 
and through New England is holy ground of Freedom’s history. That area was the 
scene over and over again of mighty triumphs of Gospel appeal on the part of 
George Whitefield. It was ground on which souls were born again by thousands 
and brought from darkness to light, from bondage to the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. The swirl of that revival reached at last down into Kentucky and 
touched the home of Abraham Lincoln. Abraham Lincoln’s great speech at 
Gettysburg contains sentences that might be said fairly to sum up the age-long 
influence of the Evangelical Revival: “This nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.’ 


WHITEFIELD AND EDUCATION 


It is a mistake to think of Whitefield as an oratorical evangelist merely. He had a 
keen sense of the need for knowledge and was therefore an ardent apostle of 
education. He was from a humble home it is true, but the pot-boy of Gloucester 
became the student of Oxford University and a remorseless logician. It is not 
surprising therefore to find educational institutions springing up in the wake of his 
great missions. Thus after his great work among the colliers at Kingswood, Bristol, 
they were inspired to found a school, the foundation stone of which they insisted 
should be laid by Whitefield. John Wesley later founded also a Kingswood School 
which afterwards became famous. It was transferred to Bath in 1851 and there the 
sons of successive generations of Wesleyan Methodist ministers have been educated. 
When Whitefield landed in Georgia, he began, at once, to take an interest in the 
waifs and strays whose parents had died and whose plight was a pitiful one. Thus 
he founded his famous orphanage for the upkeep of which he constantly plunged 
himself into financial embarrassment. George Whitefield certainly ‘lived dan- 
gerously’ so far as financial resources were concerned—giving such money as he 
obtained freely and fully to the welfare of his sacred charges, but he found that 
Providence never failed him. On one memorable occasion, such was his sublime 
honesty, he actually refused the gift of a large estate in Scotland, valued at many 
thousands of pounds, because he thought the owner was acting under stress of 
undue emotion. 

It has been well written by Edward S. Ninde: ‘At a time when philanthropies 
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were few and most men indifferent to their brothers’ needs, Whitefield went 
everywhere pouring out his appeals for the distressed. In both England and 
America he started a new tide of benevolence.’ 

It was always Whitefield’s ambition to see his orphanage at Savannah, called by 
him Bethesda, become the ‘fountain-head of Christian instruction for all the 
South Land’. He carried on a constant correspondence with his beloved charges 
and numbers of the boys brought thus under his care entered the Christian 
Ministry. After his death the Orphanage fell upon evil days, but it is gratifying to 
know that today it flourishes. again, still on the same spot and under the old name 
of ‘Bethesda’. It is the oldest charity on American soil. 

Whitefield took a warm interest in Harvard and Yale, but perhaps the most 
impressive instance of his influence in American Education is in the great modern 
University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. The finest statue to George Whitefield 
in the world is the one, sculptured by Tait Mackenzie, which stands in the grounds 
of the University, and it bears an inscription of eloquent tribute to the evangelist 
acknowledging the origin of that great educational institution in Whitefield’s original 
charity schools! 

At Neshaminy—a little township near Philadelphia—there used to stand an old 
Log College founded by Gilbert Tennent to train young men for the Presbyterian 
Ministry. Under the spate of revival caused by Whitefield’s preaching it was 
removed to larger premises in New Jersey—later it blossomed into Princeton 
University! On the site of the Log College at Neshaminy there stands now an 
obelisk listing in stone, fifty-three colleges, universities and educational institutions 
which owe their existence to the work of George Whitefield. 


WHAT THE SPIRIT SAITH TO THE CHURCHES 


Every now and again the great historic triumphs of the Church’s history are revived 
in her memory in order that history may repeat itself, not perhaps in the form of 
previous victories but in their scope and spirit. Evangelism in this modern world 
can no longer be wholly effective on the merely individualistic type of appeal that 
Whitefield and Wesley made. We are too conscious of the way in which the ancient 
sins of the race entrench themselves in great social institutions. These must be 
transformed if the mass of souls are to be set free to follow Christ. If, as the story 
of Whitefield’s influence proves, the genuinely changed heart yearns toward the 
changed city, it is equally true that the changed city releases the incipient and 
repressed impulses of the Divine nature in the individual soul, especially when the 
changing of the city is the result of the sacrificial labours of regenerated souls. 
There dawns upon the mind of our time therefore a dazzling prospect. The 
Evangelism of Individuals by Whitefield and Wesley succeeded, in spite of a dulled 
social conscience and blurred social vision, in achieving vast transformations of 
society. What might not be achieved by a Church just as Divinely impassioned 
and even more psychologically sound in her attack upon Individual Souls but 
equipped also with a clear vision and a passionate determination regarding that 
right organization of social life which Jesus called the Kingdom of God! If the 
success of the former evangelism has been the cleansing of many reproaches from 
Christian civilization, will not the uniting of the Individual and the Social Gospels 
in the same fire of the Holy Ghost be the bringing of the City of God upon the 
earth? ALBERT D. BELDEN 




















A PHILOSOPHY OF HEALING 
(2) Healing: Medical, Spiritual and Psychic’ 


T IS THE chief purpose of Dr Weatherhead’s book* to plead for the co- 
operation of physical medicine, psychotherapy and the religious ministries in 
the healing of disease—the necessity for such co-operation following directly from 
the definitions we have given of sickness, health, and healing. He makes the point 
that all healing is an activity of God, but that man has to discover the most relevant 
way of co-operating with God in each particular case—for one the surgeon’s knife, 
for another drugs, for a third prayer, and yet for a fourth the healer’s hands. 

The part of the medical profession in such a scheme is clear to all but the 
bigoted. What is asked of the doctors is that they will finally abandon their few 
remaining tendencies to treat sickness and health as exclusively physical qualities 
and that they should try to relate the local symptom of disease to the whole per- 
sonality of the patient. A doctor can no longer afford to be a mere materialist. 

Further, I would add two points not mentioned by Dr Weatherhead. First, that 
when any doctor feels himself obliged to tell a patient or his relatives that any 
condition is incurable, he should explain that his meaning is strictly limited to 
methods yet known to medicine. If he says, or allows himself to be understood to 
say, more than this, the doctor speaks beyond his brief and takes upon himself a 
very grave responsibility. Secondly, he should exercise a similar or even greater 
caution when pronouncing that a patient ‘cannot live’. Dr Weatherhead cites 
several cases healed by non-medical means after that verdict had been given. I 
myself am another. And most of us know of persons who have long outlived a 
sentence of imminent death and have even made partial or complete recoveries. 
Nor are more than a few of such cases to be attributed to a faulty diagnosis. On the 
other hand, no one can compute how many have ceased to fight and died (thus 
justifying the prediction) because of that verdict, who might otherwise have lived 
to confound it. It is possible to prepare people for the probable outcome of a serious 
illness without removing all hope from their minds or buoying them up with a 
foolish optimism. 

I will not here attempt to summarize Dr Weatherhead’s wholly admirable views 
on the pastor’s duties and opportunities in regard to healing. They should be read 
in their entirety in the closing chapters of his book by doctors, clergy, and laity. 
I will just draw attention to three points. 

Dr Weatherhead is fully alive to the misuses of religion as a form of neurosis by 
those who seek to escape reality, to purchase false security or cheap and painless 
forgiveness or by those who wish to feed their ego on self-centred holiness. 
‘Christianity’, he writes, ‘should be studied as it was proclaimed in the open-air of 
Galilee by Jesus Christ Himself’, not ‘after it has been twisted by sectarian theolo- 
gians who have sometimes prostituted it to satisfy their own preconceived opinions.’ 
If Christianity were more widely preached as Dr Weatherhead preaches it, it 
would find a great response in the hearts of modern men, who are not irreligious, 
but are often made to seem so by their dissatisfaction with certain aspects of the 
established Churches and orthodox religious instruction. Dr Weatherhead’s ex- 
planation of the working of forgiveness, with the distinction between penalty and 
consequence, particularly exemplifies his quality as a teacher. 
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Secondly, althouth Dr Weatherhead writes as a most sincere and earnest 
Christian, most of what he says can be applied mutatis mutandis to any of the great 
spiritual traditions—and rightly so, for sickness and health are not confined to 

Thirdly, Dr Weatherhead makes a most pressing plea for the Church to reassert 
herself as the extension of the Incarnation in her ministry to the sick, not merely 
by helping individual souls to adjust their relationship with God but by providing 
a source of healing power by the united intercession of a loving community and by 
the fellowship of that community during the process of convalescence and rein- 
tegration. Nowhere is Dr Weatherhead better worth reading than when he traces 
how the early Church lost the supernatural gift of healing, how he has come from 
his experience to realize that among the laws of healing by prayer are unity, 
discipline and love, and when he considers what the Church now requires in order 
to resume a healing function which, perhaps, only she can perform. If anyone 
doubts what can in certain cases be achieved by prayer, he should take comfort 
from Dr Weatherhead’s case histories. 

I want now to deal with the inexplicable gift of healing which certain persons 
(usually called healers) undoubtedly possess. Dr Weatherhead, though cautious 
in his approach, does not feel that we can justifiably deprive suffering men and 
women of the benefits of this gift, provided that all reasonable safeguards are taken 
against fraud or the effects of disappointment on a patient spiritually unprepared 
for it. 

The first precaution is to eliminate all those who demand exclusive obedience 
to their methods and refuse to co-operate with other methods of healing. I know 
that Christian Science, for instance, contains much that is valuable both in curing 
illness and as a philosophy of life. But I do not believe that God has ordained one 
road to health and I suspect all those who profess such an intolerant exclusiveness. 
Clearly, too, the attitude of the medical profession needs re-thinking on this point. 
Much fraud would be eliminated if the doctors would by careful diagnosis and 
subsequent follow-up help to sift the genuine healer from the charlatan. Until 
recently even so limited co-operation with a ‘quack’ rendered the doctor liable to 
be struck off the Register. If, however, the medical profession could accept the 
point of view of my London healer, ‘Medical healing represents the knowledge 
of God expressed through science. Spritual healing uses the knowledge of God 
expressed through the psychic force’,* the way would be open for a much fuller 
and more fruitful co-operation between doctors and those who were found to have 
a genuine gift of healing. Fortunately there are now signs that both sides are 
moving toward better understanding. 

Most of those who consult healers have been labelled ‘incurable’ and perhaps— 
as in my case—sentenced to an early death. They, therefore, feel that they have 
nothing to lose and much to gain by venturing into this strange world. But there 
are some snags. 

The first is that it is unfair to yourself or the healer to expect a cure when your 
illness or condition has reached the stage of emergency. Cures are even then some- 
times effected, but much of healing’s disrepute has come from the fact that the 
healer’s assistance is not sought until the patient is in extremis. Being, like every- 
thing else, subject to laws, healing can be asked too late, and failure is not then the 
fault of the healer. In summoning the healer at the last moment you put him (if he 
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heals professionally) in an awkward dilemma between his compassion and his 
common sense, for legally and in reputation he stands to suffer much more from a 
failure than does a doctor. He will seldom refuse to try and help, but those who ask 
him at that late stage should realize, both for the healer’s reputation and for their 
own spiritual comfort, what their demand and his probable failure implies, so that 
they do not later impute blame where it is not deserved. 

As a second possible snag, I would counsel both patients and their relatives to 
approach large public-healing services with great caution. I do not doubt that some 
authentic and permanent cures are effected at these services, though many claimed 
as cured later relapse when the emotional stimulus dies down. But there is at least 
a reasonable possibility that these cures could be effected by methods less open 
to abuse. 

First among these abuses I would mention the misleading emphasis so often 
put upon the patient’s faith. As we have seen, there can be cures without real 
faith and real faith without cure—and in these services it is not usually faith which 
is in issue, but suggestibility (i.e. faith in the cure or the healer, not in God). As a 
result some are praised for their faith who do not deserve it and this may lead 
others into equating faith with a hysterical emotional state, which is sensibly en- 
hanced by the publicity and the crowd. Others may be depressed by their lack of 
faith, who are merely not very suggestible. Some of these suffer permanent spiritual 
injury. Of course, the dangers inherent in this misuse of faith are largely eliminated 
if the patient and his friends understand the position; but then their suggestibility 
is also greatly diminished and with it their chances of a cure in these circumstances. 
It is, for instance, Dr Weatherhead’s opinion, the evidence for which he discusses 
at some length, that the percentage of failures at Lourdes make it negligible as a 
healing agency, and he thinks that any stream in Britain could boast as high a 
proportion of cures as the stream at Lourdes, if patients came in the same numbers 
and in the same psychological state of expectant excitement. Against the very small 
proportion of cures at any large public assembly must be weighed the emotional 
and spiritual implications for the great uncured majority, especially since there is 
virtually no pastoral contact between the crowd and the healer. 

Again, just because there is almost certainly no previous contact between the 
patient and the healer and therefore no opportunity for the latter to consider the 
patient’s spiritual health or emotional maturity, there is a very real danger that 
God will be invoked merely as a means to man’s end and that the cure of the visible 
symptom (e.g. a paralysis or a nervous ‘tick’) will leave the inner disharmony 
unhealed, only to break out later in some new and more distressing disability. 
Each time such a temporary cure occurs and is followed by a relapse, a real cure is 
more difficult to achieve. 

These objections do not apply to individual treatment by a healer. Despite 
occasional startling exceptions, a serious condition usually takes time to heal and 
the long connexion between healer and patient allows the healer to discover (either 
consciously or intuitively, as his gift may be) something of the personality of his 
patient and the deep causes of his distress. There is also time for the sympathetic 
co-operation of doctors and ministers of religion, and any healer who rejects 
genuine co-operation is suspect. Thus the whole man can receive attention. 

I have said earlier that non-medical healing is an expression of psychic force. 
Whether this is made manifest by the laying-on of hands, by prayer, by spiritualism, 
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or by any other method is immaterial. The healer is merely a vehicle or channel 
for the healing force. Himself open (consciously or unconsciously) to what we call 
God, he is the means of connecting the patient to forces of the supernatural world 
which work what we, in the context of this world, call a miracle. The keys of the 
Kingdom are faith (in the fullest sense) and love, toward God and man. Whatever 
his methods—and each healer usually discovers the one appropriate to his gift 
by experiment—the healer is trying to raise the level of his patient’s consciousness 
until he becomes aware for himself (consciously or unconsciously) of the forces of 
the supernatural. Since some healers affect one constituent of the personality more 
than another and since each patient’s needs are individual to himself, some patients 
will respond to one healer and some to another. Few healers can tell without trying 
whether a patient will respond to their treatment, even though they may have cured 
an apparently identical symptom of disease in another patient. And no healer, that 
I know, is without a considerable number of failures. These do not invalidate his 
authentic gift which proves itself in his successes. The failures merely indicate 
that as between those patients, that healer and God, not al! the laws of a successful 
cure had been fulfilled. 

But it is the more necessary to admit frankly that cures are only a proportion 
(and, sometimes, quite a small proportion) of the cases treated, because so much 
healing literature is devoted wholly to the cures. This is not often a deliberate 
distortion of emphasis. Most usually it is a natural, if unfortunate, pandering to 
the tastes of the readers for whom cures are of lively interest that may be sustained 
for pages, but who would quickly become tired of failures. This demand of the 
publisher and reader for constant stimulation with the spectacular or unexpected 
has, however, been responsible for surrounding healing with a glamour which the 
prosaic reality seldom justifies. And it has also led many patients to disappoint- 
ments which a more factual approach would have avoided. 

I want to stress that the healer operates by surrendering himself to the power 
that comes to him intuitively—that is, he opens himself to co-operate with God. 
It may frequently happen, as happened to me, that the intercourse between healer 
and patient results in the latter attaining a new level of intellectual and spiritual 
awareness. But there is no parallel between this and the ‘transference’ that takes 
place between a psychoanalyst and his patient. 

In a really terrifying article in the British Medical Journal for 11th August 1951 
a psychologist described how a patient can be subjected to ‘a variety of insults, 
psychological and physical’ aimed at achieving emotional explosions which break 
down previously conditioned behaviour-patterns. The writer went on to describe 
how the analyst (with the best of intentions) may seek to ‘indoctrinate’ his patient 
during the period of increased suggestibility after emotional shock with a better 
philosophy toward life. The writer considered that similar techniques have been 
employed by certain religious groups to obtain conversions, which may be perfectly 
‘genuine’ and stable, and suggested that such methods may be used for totalitarian 
indoctrination—hence, possibly, the otherwise incomprehensible behaviour of 
the accused in Communist public trials. 

Now, if there is an analogy between these techniques and healing, it is rather 
with the man who conducts large healing-services (the B.M.7. writer referred back 
to John Wesley) than with the healer who works individually. The latter may, of 
course, try to indoctrinate his patient, but in the absence of shock procedure or 
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the dramatic atmosphere of mass meetings he will mostly have to rely on persuasion 
or argument which the patient may or may not accept. Even hypnotism is being 
used increasingly less therapeutically and is subject to definite limitations which 
Dr Weatherhead discusses. 

Healers, like other people, vary tremendously. Some are intelligent and cultured 
men and women who have thought deeply about their gift and evolved a philosophy 
of life which embodies it. They may tell their patients something or nothing of this. 
Other healers are unable or unwilling to think out the intellectual and spiritual 
implications of their gift. But, whichever is the case, it seems to affect the potency 
of the power which flows through them little, if at all. What they, one and all, 
have primarily to offer is their gift—their ability to pass on (if all the conditions, 
known or unknown, are fulfilled) the power which operates through them and 
which, affecting variously the patient’s physical, intellectual or spiritual centres, 
may produce an alleviation or cure of his condition. The healer (or the patient) 
may by his mode of living or his thoughts block or impede the flow of the healing 
force; but he cannot direct its impact, will its contents, or tamper with its con- 
sequences. That is to say, he cannot use it for ‘indoctrination’. 

Healers of the type I am describing cannot handle large numbers of patients. 
It would be wise, therefore, to use them for those cases which are not yet curable 
by, or are not readily responding to, other methods of healing. But for such cases, 
especially if used in co-operation with doctors, psychologists and ministers of 
religion (as may be appropriate in each case), they do open up immense possibilities 
of hope. The time is long past for doctors, ministers and the lay public to realize 
that a great number of people are suffering who possibly do not need to suffer, if 
all the healing agencies available to man would discard those of their differences 
which are unreasonable and would combine with one another in the alleviation of 
distress. This is the challenge of Dr Weatherhead’s book. 

I would close this article with a word for those who continue to suffer. All the 
great religions have dealt with the problem of suffering and you may find comfort 
in one of their solutions. Certainly some of us have to pay the penalty of the human 
family’s ignorance, folly and sin. If I were to fall ill today with the same illness 
that I contracted nine (May 1945) years ago, it would probably not have such 
serious or prolonged consequences, because knowledge of how to deal with it has 
advanced. Little by little mankind learns more of the laws of healing, both natural 
and super-natural. On the possibility of preserving spiritual health in spite of the 
body’s sickness (and sometimes ill-health brings a man to think on spiritual things 
for which he found no time when he was physically fit), Dr Weatherhead has some 
heartening things to say. 

The lesson of the Cross surely is that suffering, far from being wholly evil, may 
have immense creative power; and in a lesser degree that is witnessed by the lives 
and courage of many invalids. Some teach that suffering is a punishment, either 
for our earlier sin or another’s—for we are all of one family, members one of 
another. And it may be so, since God does not capriciously interfere with the law 
of cause and effect, although an understanding of His mercy alters its significance. 

Others with at least equal truth teach that, like pain in the body, suffering is 
intended as a lesson, warning us of a disharmony within our personality. In itself 
suffering is a moral. We may use it to increase our spiritual insight and thus move 
toward harmony, or we may fight it with resentment and a feeling of injustice. 
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We may choose to learn the lesson of suffering by accepting it and trying to 
ascertain the truth to which it is pointing; or we may learn that lesson slowly on 
the physical level by the continuance of the pain and discomfort in our body and 
mind. Truth is the description of an immutable law, whose action will affect us 
whether we accept it intellectually and emotionally or not. If we decline to try to 
seek out the truth, pain and disharmony will slowly and inexorably drive us toward 
it; but we can arrive there more quickly by seeking on the intuitive and spiritual 
levels. 

As my London healer said: “The failure of a cure is due to one of two causes, 
Either the cure is not the next step in the patient’s progressive growth; or the 
patient has not found the healing energy suitable for him.’* There may be a cure 
for you which you will yet find. No human agent can definitively pronounce you 
incurable. But, again, you may not discover it in this mortal life, because it is not 
yet part of the pattern of your spiritual growth. Each of us has to tread his own road. 

Man is a fragment of immortal spirit moving toward an eternal destination. 
There is profound wisdom in the injunction: ‘Seek ye, first, the Kingdom of God.’ 
If you will do that, learning to co-operate with God and opening yourself to His 
power, health may be restored to you. But, even if it is not, you will be able to 
use illness to help you on yet another stage of your spiritual pilgrimage and thus to 
extract from it its divine content. Death is not the final triumph of disease and ill- 
health, but a further and necessary step in our pilgrimage. And it comes to all of us, 
the healthy and the suffering, as the final guarantee of the transitory nature of the 
things of this world and as the gateway of the Kingdom. C. W. M. Ge 


1 The first part of this article, ‘Miraculous Cures and the Nature of Health’, was published in 
the July 1953 issue. 
7950) , Religion and Healing, by Leslie D. Weatherhead (Hodder & Stoughton, London, 
1). 
* This Is My Heaven, by W. J. MacMillan, p.54. 
* ibid., p.164. 
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The Birth of Christianity, by Maurice Goguel, translated by H. C. Snape. (G. Allen & 
Unwin, 42s.) 

The fundamental thesis of this volume is that religious history is the record of the 
interaction of beliefs and events. The starting-point is the Resurrection of Jesus as the 
source of a new religious devotion. ‘Both Christianity and the Church are wholly centred 
on the belief in the risen and glorified Jesus.’ The problem is, on the one hand, to 
relate this faith and its embodiment in a religious society, the Church, to the life and 
ministry of Jesus as its ‘pre-history’; on the other, to trace the development of that faith 
into its two distinguishable forms, the faith of the Jewish Christians and the doctrine of 
Paul and Hellenic Christianity. In this book Professor Goguel surveys the growth of the 
Resurrection faith up to the time of Clement of Rome whose ‘pre-catholicism’ marks 
the tendency to stabilize Christianity in a doctrinal and ritual pattern. Two criticisms 
may be made. First, the ground covered is so extensive and the data so complex that, 
despite the author’s aim to be ‘very sparing’ in analysis and discussion, it is not easy to 
see the wood for the trees. Second, the author’s attitude and treatment are frequently 
and, as some may feel, unnecessarily negative. In particular the historicity of not a little 
in the Acts of the Apostles is suspected or rejected. The gospels too are not exempt. They 
‘show and explain the life of Jesus as a drama which disclosed and accomplished a plan 
prepared by providence and from it has been deleted almost all remembrance of the 
actual circumstances which had in fact determined its course and pattern’. These grave 
criticisms, however, need not prejudice the recognition of the high merits of the book. 
Every page attests its author’s profound learning, insight, and critical judgement. The 
book is lavishly documented, and the copious footnotes open a mine of information to 
the serious student. The volume falls into five main parts. After a discussion of the 
Resurrection itself in Part I, Part 2 considers the nexus between the new faith and the 
Judaism out of which it sprang, in particular the relation of apostolic Christianity to the 
Church in Jerusalem. In Part 3 Christianity is shown as an incipient doctrinal system 
developing within the setting of Hellenism. Here Stephen and Paul occupy the stage. 
Part 4, which fills the greater portion of the book, is almost a ‘theology of the New 
Testament’ in miniature. The final division discusses the various reactions to the 
preaching of the Gospel of the Palestinian Jews and of the Jews in the Diaspora, and ends 
with an account of the attitudes of Rome to Christianity and of the Faith to persecution. 
One is glad to notice Professor Goguel’s insistence that the Resurrection faith is essentially 
one with the faith that the disciples had in Jesus during His earthly Ministry. What Jesus 
had meant to them while with them on earth partially explains their belief in His 
Resurrection as the recovery and revitalizing of faith. But is Goguel’s distinction between 
a passive and an active Resurrection valid? Is not the prevailing and almost exclusive view 
of the New Testament that the Resurrection was God’s act, not Christ’s? Emphasis is 
well laid on the point that Paul’s theology is a theology of experience and no ‘abstract 
theological system’. He is ‘in Christ’. That is the basic fact. 

Among minor matters we note the prominence given to the crucial date a.p.70, when 
Judaism turned fundamentally hostile to every form of Christianity. Rather surprisingly 
the ‘North Galatian theory’ is accepted. Philippians is assigned to Ephesus, not Rome. 
Neither Ephesians nor the Pastorals are authentic writings of Paul, nor is 1 Peter the 
work of the Apostle whose name it bears. The result of Paul’s trial at Rome is left an 
open question for lack of evidence, though Goguel inclines to disallow any further release 
and imprisonment. From these points, taken more or less at random, it will be seen that 
this massive book is a thorough and stimulating, not to say challenging, treatment of its 
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theme. One might add a few minor complaints—e.g., the index is woefully inadequate, 
and a good many Greek words are misspelt or wrongly accented (pp. 104, 168, 178, etc.), 
H. G. Meecuam 


Jesus and the Future, by G. R. Beasley-Murray. (Macmillan, 25s.) 
This book presents an examination of the criticism of the eschatological discourse, 
Mark 13, with special reference to the Little Apocalypse theory. The author gives a very 
competent and thorough survey of the relevant literature which has appeared on the 
subject since 1864, the year when the ‘fly-sheet’ theory was put forward by Colani. The 
result is a valuable assembly of material, on the whole both full and accurate; and even 
those who may not go all the way with the writer’s own position will be grateful for al] 
that he has made available. He himself pleads for the authenticity of the entire chapter, 
except for certain unimportant phrases. He maintains that it was not a dispassionate 
quest for truth which produced the view that the chapter contains unauthentic elements, 
but rather a desire to save Jesus from error or ‘fanaticism’. The writer has succeeded in 
showing that Moffatt was far too sweeping when he described the Little Apocalypse 
theory as ‘a sententia recepta of synoptic criticism’. At the same time it should be observed 
that the section entitled ‘Attempts to vindicate eschatological discourse’ lays claim to 
scholars like Burkitt, who in fact affirmed that the chapter may contain some ‘sayings 
never really said by Jesus’ (as quoted on p. 145). The author does not deal at all con- 
clusively with the apparent indications that the Septuagint lies behind certain passages 
of Mark 13. There are a few small errors: B. Weiss’s New Testament Theology is not the 
only work of his translated into English; on p. 255 mortem should be montem; on p. 257 
there is a mistake in the Greek and on p. 285, 1 Clement 24 should be 23; the names of 
Montefiore and von Dobschiitz are misspelt throughout. T. Francis GLasson 
The Gospel according to St. John, by R. A. Edwards. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 12s.) 

Canon Edwards has written an unusually incisive and almost convincing defence of the 
traditional view of the authorship and purpose of the Fourth Gospel. But it is much more 
than this; his task has involved him in an exposition of the whole Gospel, the value of 
which, at least to the present reviewer, is far greater than its critical interest. The author 
lays persistent emphasis on the Gospel writer’s own statements—e.g., that his book was 
written that ‘ye may believe that Jesus is the Messiah, and that, believing, ye may have 
life in His name’, the ‘name’ being ‘Messiah’. In other words, the whole book is concerned, 
not with the exposition of the theology of the Creeds, but with the Messiahship of our 
Lord, in the original Jewish sense of that title. The attempt (made, for instance, by 
Dr C. H. Dodd in his recent book on the Fourth Gospel) to lay the Gospel side by side 
with Hellenistic mysticism at the end of the first century A.D. and regard it as an apology 
for Christianity to Hellenists, is a perversion. The word of the so-called Prologue is not 
the Hellenistic ‘Logos’, but the Creative Word, and its concern is not primarily with 
theology, but with conduct. With Canon Edwards’s carefully reasoned defence of the 
historical authenticity of the Fourth Gospel one can be in profound sympathy without 
being convinced that it is based on the testimony of John the son of Zebedee; the dismissal 
of the other ‘John’ (the presbyter) into the shadows seems somewhat peremptory, the 
short and hurried note on p. 26 on the vexed question of the authorship of “The Revelation 
of St John’ is one of the least satisfactory features of an enthralling book. The writer makes 
some revolutionary suggestions in it—e.g. that the ‘beloved disciple’ (to Canon Edwards 
the son of Zebedee) felt himself responsible for Peter’s denial, that the Samaritan woman 
was not ‘more sinful than other people, for the Law countenanced a woman living un- 
married with a man’, and most surprising of all, that, when Peter and the beloved disciple 
left the tomb on Easter Sunday morning, ‘he saw and believed’ does not mean ‘believed 
that Jesus had risen’, but ‘believed that the tomb had been rifled of the body’, it being 
left for Mary Magdalene to realize the truth! Though this surprising view may be said 
to be supported by John 20,, it seems to leave the details of verse 7 in the air. 
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To this reviewer’s mind other unsatisfactory parts of the book fall under the Cleansing 
of the Temple, which is placed at the beginning instead of the ending of the Ministry, and 
its treatment of the story of the Raising of Lazarus. Canon Edwards’s reliance on the 
tradition which appears in the “Muratorian Canon’ to the effect that the other apostles 
asked John to write the Gospel from his notes taken at the time, seems precarious. On 
the other hand Canon Edwards comes nearer to making sense of many seemingly in- 
coherent paragraphs in Chapters 6—8 than most of his predecessors. Altogether his 
book is not a mere tour de force, but may become a landmark in the history of Johannine 
interpretation, if not of Johannine criticism. In particular, his exposition of the feet- 
washing is a masterpiece, though he takes no account of the fact that the Passover was a 
marriage-feast between God and His people, and that the washing of the bride’s feet was 
the central act of the marriage ceremony. I find myself putting a question-mark against 
every sentence beginning ‘Of course’; apart from that caution, I can recommend this 
brilliant book to be read, if not swallowed whole, by all who, like myself, are fascinated 
by the problem it discusses with such delightfully downright lucidity. J. A. FinpDLay 
The Text of the Epistles, A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum, The Schweich 
Lectures for 1946, by G. Zuntz. (Published for the British Academy, 27s. 6d.) 
In his Schweich Lectures for 1932 Sir Frederic Kenyon expressed the hope that the 
discovery of the Chester Beatty papyri, with its mass of new material, might ‘do some- 
thing to revive an interest in a subject of such profound importance as the authentic 
texts of the original documents of our Christian religion’. Under his influence, therefore, 
the British Academy, after publishing Zuntz’s paper on The Ancestry of the Harklean 
New Testament appointed this keen classical student, Schweich Lecturer for 1946. Sir 
Frederic had pointed to the weak spot in Westcott and Hort’s theory: what they styled 
the ‘Western Text’ is far from homogeneous. Dr Zuntz’s Archimedian point is the early 
third century papyrus 46 of the Pauline Epistles, including Hebrews. To a textual critic 
his book, however technical, is fascinating. Pap. 46 is far from being right everywhere, 
and it is both badly copied and corrected, but basically its text forms a group with 
min. 1739, Vat.B, the Coptic versions, Origen, and Clement. A painstaking comparison 
of its readings with those of the various other groups, together with a full consideration 
of their value from the point of view of exegesis, shows that the Byzantine text is not a 
mixture of Hort’s ‘neutral’ and Western texts. No reading must be called Western that is 
shared by any Eastern witness, either early or Byzantine, for their agreement indicates 
second century variants, which are earlier than revisional activity. To construct stemmata 
of MSS or groups is not possible. Zuntz shows that the facts of textual history imply a 
second century reservoir of texts, from which turbid waters flowed alike to the West and 
the East. In both regions there were attempts at clarification, but obviously it was only 
in the East that superb critical technique found early access to excellent MSS. The 
Byzantine text developed from the Alexandrian; its admixture of so-called Western 
readings was not derived from the West, but from that pre-critical ‘reservoir’ whose 
waters managed to bypass the ‘sluices’ of Alexandrian biblical philology. Zuntz gives 
illuminating parallels from the textual history of Homer and Plato. He has convinced the 
present reviewer that his conclusions are right, not least because the textual criticism of 
the Septuagint reveals similar phenomena. Perer Katz 
La Tradition, Probléme exégétique, historique et theologique, by Oscar Cullmann. 
(Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel, Fr. Suisses, 3.50.) 
Encouraged by the sympathetic reception among serious Catholic scholars of his book on 
Peter, and gratefully recognizing the attention now being given to biblical studies in 
the Roman Church, Prof. Cullmann here presents us with the results of his recent 
researches into the relationship between Scripture and Tradition. This of course 
remains a crucial question in the Catholic-Protestant debate, and Cullmann touches on 
many problems which arise from it. A considerable section of this short book is devoted 
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to an examination of the meaning of the ‘apostolic tradition’ in the New Testament. 
Despite Jesus’ criticism of the traditions of the Jewish scribes, all the Jewish terminology 
about tradition reappears in Paul (‘hold the traditions’, 2 Thessalonier 2,,, etc.). Yet 
Paul also appears to distinguish what he had received at the hands of others from what 
he claimed to have received ‘of the Lord’ (cf. 1 Corinthians 11,,), but Cullmann argues 
that the words ‘of the Lord’ may refer to a direct communication from the Lord without 
at the same time excluding human intermediaries. The intermediaries are the apostles: 
their united witness constituted the Christian tradition, and through it the exalted Lord 
Himself worked by the Holy Spirit. In the New Testament this apostolic tradition is 
the only legitimate one, and is contrasted with the ‘traditions of men’. The Roman 
Church identifies the authority of the post-apostolic Church, which conserves, transmits 
and interprets the message of the apostles, with the authority of the apostles themselves. 
This ignores the fact that the apostolate cannot be prolonged. It belongs, not to the era 
of the Church, but to that of the Incarnation. It was succeeded not by apostles but by 
Bishops, who do not constitute the foundation of the Church. There was thus a clear 
distinction recognized between the apostolic and the post-apostolic Church. The function 
of the apostle is continued not by his successors but by his word—i.e., through his 
writings. It is performed in the Church but not by the Church. The Lord who is present 
in the tradition of the apostles meets the believer now in Scripture, through the Holy 
Spirit. Cullmann shows how decisive for the Church was the fixing of the New Testament 
canon, to which the Church then submitted itself as the norm which must control its 
witness. Thus Scripture is the ‘actualization’ of the apostolic witness, as baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are of the death and resurrection of Christ. This résumé can give no 
adequate idea of the many points touched upon in this richly suggestive book. It is in the 
nature of an interim report and we eagerly anticipate a fuller treatment of the subject. 
Norman P. Go_pHAwK 
Early Fathers from the Philokalia, Selected and translated from the Russian text 
Dobrotolubiye, by E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer. (Faber, 30s.). 
Two years ago Messrs Kadloubovsky and Palmer published Writings from the Philokalia, 
which dealt comprehensively with the technique of the ‘Jesus Prayer’ of the heart as 
practised and interpreted by such proficients as Gregory of Sinai, Nicephorus the 
Solitary, Simeon the New Theologian, and others. The present work comprises writings 
of the Fathers who lived between the third and seventh centuries (amongst whom are 
Antony the Great, Mark the Ascetic, and Abba Evagrius). All concern themselves with 
the vital matter of awareness of the Kingdom within and how this may be achieved 
through the increasing utterance of the ‘Jesus Prayer’. The writers reveal a profound 
understanding of man’s warring elements within. Two short pieces by St Gregory 
Palamas (1296—1359) have been included to show how this Archbishop of Thessalonica 
continued in the tradition of the early Fathers. Both publishers and translators deserve 
thanks for making this priceless heritage available to the West. Joun Erie 
A Historical Approach to Evangelical Worship, by J.'T. Jones. (Abingdon Press, via The 
Epworth Press, $4.50.). 
The Development of Christian Worship, by Dom Benedict Steuart. (Longmans, 30s.) 
Dr Jones’s handsome book is a history of Christian worship from the point of view of an 
American who is very much afraid of the modern revival of interest in liturgy, and is 
written for readers who need a careful explanation of such words as ‘cultus’ and ‘didactic’. 
The author believes that whea Jesus spoke of ‘vain repetitions’, He was objecting to the 
set prayers of the synagogue, and says it is ‘quite certain’ that Jesus never intended the 
Lord’s Prayer to be used as a set form; he approves of the use of the organ in church, 
because of ‘its ability to imitate the human voice’, but he would eliminate all haloes from 
sacred pictures; and he tells us, without further comment, that the Church of England 
retains the epiclesis. We sympathize with his desire for simplicity, but he has left too many 
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facts unconsidered, too many arguments unmet, too many aspects of worship unexamined, 
and, it should perhaps be added, too many important books unread. The Development of 
Christian Worship is different in almost every way. It is a history of the liturgy which 
gathers together the latest conclusions of scholarly research. The author modestly offers 
it ‘as a humble attempt to provide a text book . .. founded upon the authority of . . . 
learned authors abroad and in England’. He refers to all the important work that has 
recently been done, sets out the alternative theories where that is necessary, and draws 
his own conclusions. All this is done with simplicity and clarity, and the result is a book 
full, not only of information, but of interest. As a summary of the history of Christian 
worship along the Roman branch it is excellent. J. ALan Kay 
Puritanism and Richard Baxter, by Hugh Martin. (S.C.M., 15s.) 

The record of human affairs, normally regarded as history, may be described in various 
ways—political, military, economic, religious, and so on. It is to the religious that Dr 
Martin calls our attention in his latest book. He seeks to give the Puritant movement in 
the seventeenth century its true place in ‘the making of modern England and of the 
modern world’. Endeavouring ‘to present the truth about Puritanism, its history, its 
varieties, its beliefs, its attitude to recreation and the arts’, he shows how this form of 
religion affected the whole life of the entire nation, beginning with the rulers of the land 
and reaching down to the everyday activities of the common people. Regarding Richard 
Baxter, both as ‘one of the greatest Puritans’ and ‘one of the greatest Englishmen’, he 
devotes a number of chapters to the several aspects of Baxter’s life and work. He provides 
the answer to the question, ‘Is Puritanism something to be proud of?’ or is it just a 
‘narrow-minded, spoil-sport, illiterate, inartistic’ form of religion? One thing strikes the 
reader very forcibly, the glaring imperfections of the differing systems of government, 
whether democratic, autocratic, monarchical, or hierarchical. This work should be of 
special interest to Free Churchmen everywhere. Here one sees the struggles of one’s 
ancestors, the causes of their defeats and failures, the things that can and should be 
discarded, the sources of inspiration, the fundamentals that must not be surrendered. 
As Methodism inherited much from the Puritan movement, Dr Martin’s book should 
be read and treasured by every Methodist. Indeed, it should take an assured place along- 
side the political and military histories so long accepted as necessary to an understanding 
of the things that made us. Rosert F. WeaARMOUTH 
John Wesley, by C. E. Vulliamy. (The Epworth Press, 18s.) 

The publishers are to be congratulated on their attractive reprint of this work. Mr 
Vulliamy notes that the early biographies of Wesley lack literary grace. The outstanding 
exception is Robert Southey. Mr. Vulliamy has achieved for our day what Southey did 
for his. He has enriched English literature with a brilliantly written biography of a man 
whom he describes as ‘a living character of great beauty and force’. Vulliamy is a bio- 
grapher, not a hagiographer. He treats Wesley, although always conscious of his single- 
minded piety, not as a Saint, but as a great Englishman. His admiration of his hero is as 
enthusiastic, though for other reasons, as that of Wesley’s own spiritual children. The 
book gives a comprehensive view of the evangelical Revival. The selection of material 
from the huge masses available is skilful and well balanced. Numerous details, always 
accurate, are tersely and graphically used, but the author never forgets the wood when 
viewing the trees. While we find no fresh discoveries in the book, the treatment is often 
fresh, as, for instance, in the trenchant criticism of the ‘stupidity’ of the gentry of the 
period. Not only has Vulliamy drawn a most attractive full-length portrait of John Wesley, 
but has brought to life Lady Huntingdon, Whitefield, Fletcher, Grimshaw, and others, 
and has painted a notably vivid picture of Charles Wesley. In this very human treatment 
of Wesley one is not surprised to find a vivid account of Wesley’s love affairs. Here, well 
aware though he is of the amazing folly of his hero’s treatment of women, he does not 
belittle him. A like restraint characterizes his references to the abnormal physical con- 
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tortions of some of Wesley’s early converts. While he finds in modern psychology a 
satisfactory explanation of some of these phenomena, one must remember that there are 
factors in genuine Evangelical conversion which transcend psychology, and which wise 
psychologists An examination of the inner thought and life of Wesley and his 
followers lies outside the scope of the author’s purpose. Guidance to the penitent man and 
the seeker after God must be sought in the writings of those who have inherited and shared 
Wesley’sthoughts and experience. I have only one criticism to make—the neglect of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns as a source of biography of John Wesley. The best kind of these hymns 
were published under the authorization of both brothers, and they express the common 
spiritual experiences of both. Vulliamy’s book is probably the best introduction yet written 
to Wesley studies and certainly the best biography of Wesley for the general reader. 
J. E. RaT TENBURY 
John Wesley, Band I (1703—38), by Martin Schmidt. (Gotthelf-Verlag, Ziirich, Fr. 
Suisses 17.15.) 
This is an excellent biography of John Wesley, which leaves the reader eager for the 
second and final volume. It is both scholarly (there are over 1000 footnotes, i 
59 pages) and exciting. It is written in German as clear as Wesley’s English, and it is 
very evident that Wesley has laid hold of the author. One cannot but be thankful that 
such a fascinating subject has found such a competent biographer. Henceforth there is a 
really worthy biography of Wesley accessible to German-speaking people. The book is so 
beautifully produced that it would do credit to any publishing house. Prof. Schmidt 
deals first with Wesley's spiritual antecedents, particularly those of the seventeenth 
century. He shows a very wide knowledge of the devotional literature of the period and 
moves with real mastery in the development of his theme. There follow chapters on the 
home at Epworth, on Oxford and Georgia, and finally on the experience of 24th May 
1738, with the visit to Herrnhut that followed. Nothing of recognized importance is 
omitted and everything is handled with real sympathy and understanding. One of the 
greatest merits of the book is that the author has drawn very considerably on Moravian 
and other German literature, particularly on the diaries of the Moravians who so greatly 
influenced Wesley in the 1730s. He succeeds in showing that Moravian influence was 
greater than is generally recognized. It is a refreshing experience to find so sympathetic 
an interpreter of Wesley in a Professor at Berlin. Percy Scott 
A Tale of Two Brothers, John and Charles Wesley, by Mabel Richmond Brailsford. 
(Rupert Hart-Davis, 16s.) 
In the dedication of her book Miss Brailsford says: “To my brother and friend H.N.B. 
who rebelled against all this’. We believe ‘all this’ to mean that inherited background of 
old Wesleyan Methodism which has made all its children, in spite of rebellion, just 
what they are. Those who have once been cradled in that passionate inheritance belong 
to it until the crack of doom. Thus this book would have been a better book if Miss 
Brailsford had been able to rid herself of a divided mind and had dared to give us the tale 
as stemming from our native possibilities. As it is, the story which should be one of fire, 
becomes a pedestrian tale, as though it were twice told. The book has no references, 
which is a grave fault amidst masses of avialable material. There are some unfortunate 
mistakes in fact. It was Sally Kirkham, and not her sister Betty, who was the friend of 
John and Charles Wesley and whom they called ‘Varanese’. Betty Kirkham married a 
Mr Wilson and died in 1732, but John Wesley is still writing to Varanese in 1735—7, 
and Charles visits her at Stanton in 1737. Again, the Legal Hundred of Wesley’s Con- 
ference came to an end at the consummation of Methodist Union so that it is untrue 
to say: “The Deed of Declaration has stood for more than a century and a half: and in 
1954, as in 1784, Wesley’s Legal Hundred constitute the official body of the Methodist 
Church.’ The conventional view-point of an escaped Methodist is apt to lead astray in 
other matters too, as when Mrs Brailsford sums up as ‘poison’ the enthusiasm which 
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built the great square chapels of the faith. Beauty lies in the perfect performance of function 
and this the old chapels fulfilled. Perfect for their hearing, seeing, and singing qualities, 
they made the cradles of the Renaissance of Wonder which toppled into ruin the arid 
age of reason. The Methodists were poor and could not build cathedrals, but what they 

pe epln eP PeI perfectly fitted to their task of salvation in the age of cruelty 
and ugliness which was the Industrial Revolution. The great chapels of the north did 
not purvey poison but poetry. Suddenly everyone burst out singing. It is true that Miss 
Brailsford, in turning her back on enthusiasm, has a certain advantage in telling the 
tale of the Wesleys. She cannot be grieved for the sufferings of the saints. She can judge 
both John and Charles without acute feeling, and she can forgive Charles for his lapses 
from truth and his pin-pricking attacks on his brother’s leadership. She can take the 
cry from the dark night of the soul of John Wesley in her stride. He asked help of his 
brother, in great humility, saying: ‘I am only an honest heathen. And yet to be so em- 
of God! and so hedged in that I can neither go forward or backward! I am borne 
along, I know not how, that I can’t stand still.’ But Charles refused to defile his clerical 
robes with the taint of apostasy from the Church of England, and turned his back on 
his struggling brother and on the torrent of the Grace of God at one and the same time. 
G. Exstz HARRISON 


Sacred Books of the World, by A. C. Bouquet. (Pelican Books, 3s. 6d.) 

This is an anthology of the world’s sacred literature, illustrating the development of 
religion. It ranges from the simplest ‘noises with meaning’ used in primitive cults to 
the hymns of the twentieth century, and gives examples of almost all kinds of religious 
literature, from the Code of Khammurabi to the sermons of Buddism, from Australian 
rain-chants to instructions for Japanese sacrifices, and from Egyptian religious dramas 
to the Book of Mormon and the meanderings of Mrs. Eddy. A running commentary 
gives the background of each series of extracts, elucidates any difficult details, interprets 
the extracts by comparison and contrast, and illuminates the whole subject of Comparative 
Religion. It goes without saying that the book is immensely scholarly, but at the same time 
it is well within the reach of the ordinary intelligent reader, who will find it full of interest 
and stimulus, and not without humour. J. Acan Kay 


Against the Stream, Shorter Post-War Writings, 1946-52, by Karl Barth. (S. C. M. 
Press, 16s.) 
Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics, An Introductory Report on Volumes I.1 to III.4, by 
Otto Weber, translated by Arthur C. Cochrane. (Lutterworth Press, 16s.) 
Whatever else we may think of Karl Barth, we cannot but stand amazed at the great size 
of his output. The first eight volumes of his Church Dogmatics, which contain only half 
of the projected work, run to 5,956 pages. Of these volumes only one has so far been 
translated into English, The Doctrine of the Word of God (1936), though translators are 
said to be now at work on the remaining seven. But to this must be added a large corpus 
of other writings, some of them quite substantial works, of which only twenty have so far 
been available in English. We now welcome a collection of Barth’s shorter post-war 
writings, edited by Mr Ronald Gregor Smith (with a useful bibliography of Barth’s 
earlier works). He tells us that they have been translated to throw light ‘not only on the 
important themes which engage the author’s attention, but also on the author himself’. 
Since he came to know Barth personally, the editor has been impressed by what he calls 
his pastoral quality, an ‘urgent yet relaxed concern’, which shows itself throughout the 
treatment of the largely political issues with which he here deals. The most interesting 
part of the volume discusses the present division between East and West, and in par- 
ticular some documents which relate to a journey beyond the ‘iron curtain’ into Hungary. 
Here the mildness of Barth’s strictures on Communism, as contrasted with his earlier 
polemic against National Socialism, incurred some criticism. Emil Brunner, as in an 
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earlier theological controversy, wrote an open letter attacking him, which, together with 
Barth’s reply, is included in the volume. It is Barth’s attitude on this issue which explains 
the title ‘Against the Stream’. In general it must be said that the editor’s evident concern 
to present the great theologian as after all ‘human’ (though he does not put it in that way) 
is borne out by the lively and interesting style of these writings, aided by an attractive 
photograph. The other volume perhaps shows the need for such a presentation. In it 
Professor Weber of Gottingen has written a summary of the first eight volumes of the 
Church Dogmatics, largely in Barth’s own words, and Professor Cochrane, a Canadian 
scholar, has translated it. Thus we have what is called a ‘Baedeker through Barth’. No 
doubt this unusual procedure is justified by the extreme length and complexity of the 
volumes thus summarized. The 560 pages of the volume already translated occupy 
twenty-two of this summary. But quite rightly Professors Barth, Weber, and Cochrane 
all write introductions warning us that this book is no substitute for reading Barth himself. 
Barth complains with justice that he has been much misunderstood. He does not ask 
people to agree with him (‘If there are “Barthians”, then I am not one of them’); but he 
does ask that if anyone is to write about him, that person should have read him completely. 
Whether this summary will encourage readers to do that, is open to some doubt. No 
doubt the work is competently written and translated ; but such a collection of bare bones, 
deprived of the flesh that once clothed them, is bound to make rather hard reading. 

A. RayMonp GgorcE 


What is Religion?, by Alban G. Widgery. (Geo. Allen & Unwin, 18s.) 

Dr Widgery’s treatment of the question he raises is primarily philosophical—though 
partly historical—yet he is not concerned with setting forth a philosophy of religion as 
such. He deals rather with the perennial subjects of the latter from a standpoint which 
his work and interests have made particularly his own. In much philosophy of religion 
today the philosophy is entirely occidental and the conception of religion mainly Christian. 
Dr Widgery makes a wider sweep, taking into consideration the attitude of some of the 
great religions of the East as well. This is the principal value of the book and a not 
inconsiderable one. More might with advantage have been said of primitive religion. For 
example, speaking of the frequent appearance of sex symbols in religions, the author 
says that it might be argued that men, finding in conscious experience of sex ‘the intensest 
ecstasy which psycho-physically they have found in human relationships’, felt in it 
something awe-inspiring, like communion with the divine. Long before any such state 
of mind can have been likely, early man, as the cave paintings show unmistakably, in 
his unending pre-occupation of getting food, realized that in animal life sex relations 
yielded future food and hence his magical rites to increase the food supply, both in 
animal and vegetable food, involved sex symbols. These, therefore, arose not as symbols 
of deep passion, and certainly not as obscene, but as an attempt to multiply food. They 
lingered on even when the original need for them was less apparent. Through its useful 
and original illustrations Dr Widgery’s book provides a valuable complement to the 
usual text-books on the philosophy of religion. E. S. WATERHOUSE 


Christian Teaching in the Churches, by John Q. Schisler. (Abingdon Press, via The 
Epworth Press, $2.50.) 

Higher Education and the Human Spirit, by Bernard E. Meland. University of Chicago 
Press, 30s.) 

It is difficult to see the justification for Dr Schisler’s book and also the reason for sending 

it over here. It is purely for American consumption and the one chapter which might have 

interested the English reader, that on ‘Religion and Public (i.e. State) Schools’, is wholly 

concerned with the American situation. Further, its treatment of that situation consists 

in telling the American Churches what every one of them must surely already know. 

Here, for instance, is the nebulous kind of aim suggested in preparation for a plan of 
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Christian education: “To foster Christ-like character through progressive and continuous 
development.’ This is just a glimpse into the obvious, except that it apparently makes 
some metaphysical distinction between ‘progressive’ and ‘continuous’ development. 
There is no hint throughout the book of the content of Christian teaching except for a 
specimen programme of a ‘Sunday-evening fellowship’ where it is stated that ‘Bill Martin, 
a professional story-teller, will tell stories of all kinds including horse stories and religious 
stories’. One is left wondering what kind of horse and still more what kind of religion. 

Professor Meland’s book, also from America, is a different matter altogether. Its appeal 
is general and is just as relevant here as in the United States. Moreover, it is a book of 
profound wisdom which will amply repay the patient reader once he has mastered Prof. 
Meland’s highly original vocabulary. On page 3 for instance, we read of ‘a domesticated 
animality breathing the bovine contentment of the pastorale’. If the reader perseveres 
to Chapter 4 (an otherwise admirable chapter on “The Ends of Knowledge’) he will be 
held up again by this comment on Pragmatism ; “What emerges as an innocent theory of 
instrumental knowledge can pyramid in power, creating a cultural élan that can aspire to 
nothing less than leviathan.’ It is difficult to be patient with such illiteracy and it all but 
ruins an excellent book. The writer’s thesis is that the scientific conception of truth is 
only one kind of truth and a very limited kind. The appreciation of wholeness, or in 
Prof. Meland’s words ‘the appreciative consciousness’, is a necessary process in the dis- 
covery of truth and this is an alternative to the analytical and statistical method of science. 
It is this which needs stressing in religious education for it is here that the stimulation 
of the emotions is even more important than the cultivation of the intellect. Poetry and 
music are therefore valuable as ‘establishing a new psychological ground for the aspira- 
tional outreach’ (we see what the author means in spite of what he says!). Prof. Meland 
is a strong supporter of William James as against Dewey and his insistence on religious 
sensitiveness and discernment in every branch of education is well argued and very timely. 

A. Victor Murray 

A Christian Economy, by W. G. Peck. (S.P.C.K., 17s. 6d.). 
Communism and Christ, by C. W. Lowry. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 9s. 6d.). 
Dr Peck is, as usual, stimulating and provocative. In A Christian Economy he attempts 
to suggest a Christian solution for the social diseases of our time, diagnosing them as 
springing from an intellectual pride ‘in which man undertook to live his mundane life 
without relating its purposes to the supreme, supernatural purpose of his existence’. 
Out of a secularized society and a pietized Church there has grown the ‘faceless multitude’ 
of individuals who constitute modern atomistic society. These individuals, having no 
confidence in themselves, need the control of an Authoritarian State. They have developed 
an unbalanced industrial economy, and on its uncertain foundations are attempting to 
build a Welfare State. The remedy is a return to personalism and a turning away from 
individualism, a return to agricultural self-sufficiency and a turning away from the hectic 
impermanence of industrialism, a turning to Guild Socialism and a turning away from 
mass trade unions. Dr Peck gives us, not surprisingly, an extensive analysis of Com- 
munism, regarded as a logical development of intellect and industry divorced from God. 
The reader may disagree very violently with the solutions proposed by Dr Peck. My own 
judgement is that an interdependent world society, in which we bear one another’s 
burdens would be nearer the Christian ideal than small and would-be self-sufficient 
national units. But the approach and the emphasis are right. This is argument from 
theological conviction, not from politics flavoured with religion, and it does attempt 
to grapple realistically with the problem of bringing together again the things of God 
and the things of daily political life. 

Dr Lowry’s book is interesting and readable but does not dig very deep. It is, of course, 
impossible to contrast the doctrine and practices of Christians and Communists in less 
than two hundred pages and to do justice to either. Dr Lowry’s summary of Communism 
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is adequate, though I do not agree with him that Communism is a religion. The chapter 
which breaks new ground is somewhat misleadingly headed “The background of Com. 
munism’. It is, in fact, a very significant and well-argued study of the ‘rebellion against 
reason’ which Dr Lowry considers to be a growing feature of our age and a sign that the 
spell of science is loosening. On the whole, this book will help those who have not read 
much either about Communism or Christianity. E. Roczrs 


L’Homme et L’ Argent, by Jacques Ellul. (Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel, Fr, 
Suisses 5.50.) 

To men who are accustomed to the dilutions and compromises of ‘Liberal’ religion, this 
book will seem like a glimpse of a vanished past. Here is positive, integral, biblical, 
evangelical Christianity facing the crucial problem of money. Astonishing as it may appear, 

is revealed not as a rather pathetic piece of antiquarianism, but as a living 
working creed in the modern world. Here is no capitulation to secularism, no pretence 
that, as things are, socialism is a passable substitute for Christianity. The author un- 
masks the cowardice of the flight from personal responsibility and the futility of the 
attempt to find an akbi for it in any collective system, whether Capitalism or Communism. 
While there is no inherent reason why Capitalism should have inclined to exploitation, 
human nature (fallen and in utter need of redemption) made Capitalism (and will make 
any other ‘ism’) an instrument of oppression. There is also a fearless exposure of 
‘collectivism’. The author would agree with William Temple that ‘common ownership 
can be quite as bad as private ownership; it can, I think, be worse’. Particularly suggestive 
are the sections on Grace, Mammon, Thrift, the Estimate of Wealth in the Old and New 
Testaments, and the Biblical concepts, “The Poor’ and “The Rich’. There is also a 
valuable chapter on inculcating a Christian attitude to money in children. The book is a 
refreshing and timely challenge. F, BROMPTON Harvey 


L’homme dans I’ Ancien Testament, by Georges Pidoux. (Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel, 
Fr. Suisses 3.85.) 
In this book dependence on Pedersen’s Israel is evident and acknowledged throughout; 
some chapters, notably the last, are little more than summaries of Pedersen. Nevertheless, 
M. Pidoux, of Lausanne, has his own point of view. Sometimes this is questionable. He 
says that modern men distinguish three elements in man; but there is no accepted 
doctrine of man’s nature, and the word ‘soul’ alone is used in a number of different ways. 
The Israelite, we are told, ‘made no difference between psychic functions and those of the 
body’ and was like ‘the primitive’ who, when he ‘perceives a person or a thing, does not 
seek to analyse the impressions that he receives’. One would like to ask who is this ‘primi- 
tive’, since all peoples today have a long history behind them and all are different. The 
author analyses the fundamental notions of Hebrew thought on soul, flesh, and spirit. He 
considers the belief in the heart as seat of intellectual life, and the other members of the 
body—loins, entrails, belly, liver, bones, head, face, eye, arm, hand, knees, feet, neck and 
shoulder. Under ‘thought’ he treats of the meaning of the term ‘word’; and discusses 
incarnate word, glory, memory, dream, prophetic vision, blessing, knowledge, and 
Israelite logic. Then he deals with the double meaning of ‘life’ as breath and blood, a 
force of variable intensity, weakened by sickness, fatigue, sleep and death, or strengthened 
and restored. Finally, he describes man’s world, including Sheol and resurrection. All the 
above notions are sketchily dealt with, but this is a popular manual. One might question 
the assertion that life after death was beyond the preoccupations of the Hebrews; the 
‘silence’ on this subject may be more apparent than real, in view of the witness of archaeo- 
logy to the interest taken by the Hebrews in the after-life. But nobody will quarrel with 
Pidoux’s conclusion that modern man is largely depersonalized, and that a revival of 
Hebrew belief in the unity of man and the demand for a turning of all our nature to God 
would bring a greater sense of responsibility to our age. GEOFFREY PARRINDER 
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From My New Shelf 


By C. Rypger SMITH 


Oral Tradition, a Modern Problem in Old Testament Introduction, by Eduard Nielsen 
(S.C.M., 7s.). Are we to say good-bye to our old friends J and E and P, and consign D 
to the Exile? A group of Scandinavian scholars has been saying so for the last ten years, 
but, for most of us, in unknown tongues. Mutatis mutandis, they say the same of all 

supposed written sources for the Prophets before Jeremiah. Instead they claim that before 
the Fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. authoritative accounts of law and prophecy were handed 
on orally by groups of expert reciters, part of whose business it was to see that the accounts 
were accurate. In this book, partly explicitly and partly implicitly, Mr Nielsen introduces 
us to the Scandinavian case. After a brief account of the chief books, he has chapters on 
‘Oral Tradition in the Near East’, and “The Role of Oral Tradition in the Old Testament’, 
and then he takes three crucial passages—Jeremiah 36, Micah 4 and 5, and Genesis 6-9 
and shows, not without some irony, how the ‘old hands’ deal with them, and suggests 
rather than describes what the ‘oral method’ would mean. The discussion raises many 
complex problems, and there are many adversaries. Hence, as the BBC has it, *The 
debate continues’. Possibly it will turn out that the solution is not ‘either/or’ but ‘both/and’. 
There is, of course, nothing ‘fundamentalist’ in the new school. 

The Christian Hope, the Presence and the Parousia, by J. E. Fison (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 21s.). The exegetes having agreed that a belief in the Return of Christ to 
earth is an inexpugnable element in New Testament teaching, it is time that the doctrine 
should be integrated in Christian theology. In this very valuable book Canon Fison 
attempts the task. He rightly casts his net wide. He begins by giving grounds for his 
belief that it is this doctrine that will give back hope to a frustrated Church. He has 
chapters too on the place of the doctrine in ‘the Perspective of the Bible’; on current 
attempts, both in Germany and England, to expound the doctrine; on the Old Testament 
teaching about ‘the Day of the Lord’; and on the ‘patterns’ of eschatology in the history 
of the Church. While queries arise here and there, every chapter is admirable. Here, 
however, there is only space to describe the dominant idea. Canon Fison unites the 
‘Theology of Encounter’ with a certain doctrine of ‘time’. Under the first, while not 
neglecting Judgement, he gives himself to the ‘encounter’ of Christ with the believer—i.e. 
‘the encounter of love’. Here Christian ‘mysticism’ emerges, in what the writer, borrowing 
a phrase from Shakespeare, delights to call ‘lovers’ meeting’. This experience of Christ’s 
‘presence’ now is the only but adequate ground for the belief in His ‘parousia’ in the 
future. It defies logic, for love always does. Passing to ‘time’, the writer maintains that 
this fellowship gives it a ‘new dimension’. In consequence, ‘time’ is neither ‘clock time’ 
nor ‘timeless eternity’, there being a kind of blend of ‘time’ and ‘eternity’ in which both 
are real. The Parousia, therefore, is not the abolition of history, but its consummation. 
Of course, the question follows: “What about the New Testament belief that the Parousia 
is imminent?’ It is possible to agree with the writer’s general doctrine without accepting 
every part of his answer to this question. In brief, it is that in ‘lovers’ time’, in which 
Jesus Himself lived, ‘now’ and ‘then’ go together, and that the disciples went astray at 
first because they thought in ‘clock time’, but that Paul’s mysticism began to put this 
right, the Fourth Gospel completing the process. This attempt to summarize Canon 
Fison’s doctrine, of course, does not do it justice. There is a good deal of repetition in 
his book, but it seems to me that he has blazed the trail to the true doctrine of the 
Parousia. I don’t know any book that ‘speaks’ so well to our present theological ‘condition’. 

Church and State from Constantine to Theodosius, by S. L. Greenslade (S.C.M., 7s. 6d.). 
The problems of the relation of the Christian Church to the ‘Christian’ State have been 
rife ever since Constantine made Christianity the State religion. In these Maurice 
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Lectures Prof. Greenslade shows that within eighty years of that event practical problems, 
many and complex, emerged everywhere, and that it was as men grappled with these that 
the famous three theories gradully emerged—that State should rule Church, that Church 
should rule State, and that, while neither should rule the other, the two should co-operate. 
The author, carefully describing many of the instances where concrete problems arose, 
shows with great skill that it was impossible to apply any of the three theories without 
compromise, and suggests that this must always be so, especially under the co-operative 
theory. Prof Greenslade’s scholarly study is an excellent example of the way in which 
the past illuminates the present. 

The Way, the Truth and the Life, an Outline of Christian Doctrine, by J. R. Macphail 
(Oxford Press, 10s. 6d.). Spite the sub-title, this is not a text-book. The author, a 
Professor of English, says, in effect: ‘Are you an intelligent inquirer, though no high- 
brow? Yes? Then, whether you are a Christian or not, let us start together and think 
our way into the meaning of the chief Christian doctrines.’ It is an effective method in 
skilful hands, and Mr Macphail’s are very skilful. 

A Compend of Wesley’s Theology, edited by R. W. Burtner and R. E. Chiles (Abingdon 
Press, via The Epworth Press, $3.75). Being emphatically a man of system, Wesley had 
a system of theology. While it was eclectic, it was his own, for he did the choosing. Yet 
he did not gather it into one book, but used this part or that of it as his very various 
‘occasions’ required. Now two American Methodists have gathered the many chief 
passages, arranged them under the usual theological subjects, added references to a 
multitude of other passages, and ended each chapter with a hymn that is probably 
John’s. Such an integrating book was long overdue, and the two editors have done their 
work with the requisite assiduity and accuracy. Incidentally the book disposes of the 
strange idea that Wesley’s theology can be ‘ticked off’ as a ‘theology of feeling’. His appeal 
was always to ‘Scripture, reason, and experience’, the last two vindicating the first. 
The printing and spacing of the text are a rare delight to British eyes. 

This is the Will of God, a Study in the Doctrine of Entire Sanctification as a definite 
Experience, by John H. J. Barker (The Epworth Press, 5s.). Mr. Barker bases his study 
on Scripture (though he does not discuss the difficult texts in the First Epistle of John), 
and reaches conclusions much like Wesley’s. He gives about half his book to six ‘con- 
ditions’ for the receiving of the gift. There is no chapter on the question: ‘How does a 
Christian know that he has this blessing?’ He believes that there are those who enjoy it, 
and that they should humbly ‘confess’ that they do. Any Christian who is seriously 
‘seeking full redemption’—as all Christians should, but few do—will find much help in 
this book. 

Fire in thy Mouth, by Donald G. Miller (Abingdon Press, via The Epworth Press, 
$2.50). This is a passionate and bracing book on preaching. Prof. Miller begins by 
claiming that a sermon is not a sermon unless through it God and man ‘encounter’ each 
other. Next he shows that this means that the best kind of preaching is ‘biblical preaching’ 
because the Bible tells of the unique climax of such ‘encounters’ in Christ and of God’s 
long preparation for this through Israel. He then discusses the difficulties and ‘values’ 
of biblical preaching, its place in worship, and so on. He shows by many examples how 
much his book is needed in America—e.g. one preacher even wrote, ‘I consider preaching 
as a necessary evil’ !—but is our preaching in England always ‘a redemptive act’? I could 
wish that every preacher would ponder the first chapter of this book every New Year’s Day. 

Twenty-five Sunday Evenings with Samuel Chadwick, selected and arranged by D. W. 
Lambert (The Epworth Press, 5s.). There is no wonder that there have been many 
requests for a second selection from Samuel Chadwick’s leaflet sermons. In some sentences 
I can almost hear his voice. As Mr Lambert says, his sermons do not ‘date’ for he preached 
the perennial Gospel. 

With Peter to Calvary, by S. Val Green (The Epworth Press, 6s. 6d.). In this book 
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Mr Green gives his answer to the question, ‘What was Peter, the penitent sinner, thinking 
during “the drama of Calvary’”’?’, or, more particularly: “What was he thinking as he 
heard Jesus speak one after the other of the Seven Words?’ Throughout there is also the 
question: ‘Ought not we too to be thinking so?’ Here is yet another helpful way to the 
Cross. 

Unchangeable Friend, by G. Oswald Cornish (Independent Press, 8s. 6d.). This is a 
devotional book on an unusual but effective plan. Mr Cornish, beginning with the Call 
of the first four disciples beside the Lake, traces the deepening of Jesus’ fellowship with 
his ‘friends’ through the Resurrection and Pentecost until only friends are left who 
‘having not seen’ yet ‘love’. Then he takes some soundings in the ‘unfathomable sea’ of 
this kind of friendship—not forgetting what it costs. There is a prologue and an epilogue 
(disconcertingly called ‘Prothalamium’ and ‘Epithalamium’). While the author has many 
serviceable quotations and illustrations, he ‘sees with his own eyes’, and others will find 
it well worth their while to look with him. 

A Treasury of the Kingdom, an anthology compiled by E. A. Blackburn and Others 
(Oxford Press, 10s. 6d.). Three things, which are perhaps not disconnected, have struck 
me in this devotional book: its high Literary quality; its range—from Socrates to Schweit- 
zer and from Catherine of Siena to Emily Bronte; and the almost total absence of the 
evangelical note’—for instance, ‘faith’ is the faith of the Epistle to the Hebrews and not 
of Paul. But every reviewer of an anthology finds omissions that he thinks important. 
This is an excellent book—both because it is easy to the eye and for much higher reasons. 
It will feed any devout soul. 

Life, Faith and Prayer, by A. Graham Ikin (Geo. Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.). There are, 
of course, psychologists who, being also Christians, know quite well that psychology can 
do no more than help people in the facing of their problems. Miss Ikin is one of them, and 
in this book, under such subjects as sex, adolescence, the frustration that sometimes 
attends middle age, and the pre-requisites of prayer, this expert sympathetically des- 
cribes a good many of the ways in which some knowledge of psychology will help normal 
people to live the good life. 

Church and Society, by Maldwyn Edwards (The Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.). In these seven 
reprinted articles Dr Edwards defines concisely, clearly and effectively the Christian 
attitude to such subjects as Socialism, Sartre’s teaching, and the Collectivism of the 
modern State. Each subject is set in its historical background. There is also a good 
article on Reunion. (Did John Wesley agree with everything in his brother’s baptismal 
hymns?). 

The Roots of Parenthood, by John Bowlby (National Children’s Home, Highbury 
Park, N.5, 2s. 6d.). In this Convocation Lecture Dr Bowlby, who is Director of Depart- 
ment for Children and Parents at the Tavistock Clinic, indicates his main theme when 
he italicizes the words: ‘Each infant and young child must have one person to whom he can 
attach himself.’ It follows, for instance, that the best way to help a maladjusted child is 
to help his mother—and the second-best to find him an adoptive mother. Here, as 
elsewhere, the book is full of illustrative facts. At a number of points the Lecture would 
help almost any mother with any child. 

William Roby (1766-1830), and the Revival of Independency in the North, by W 
Gordon Robinson (Independent Press, 8s. 6d.). William Roby, Independent Minister in 
Manchester for over thirty years, was one of the chief leaders of Congregationalism in the 
period when, under the impulse of the Evangelical Revival, it once again grew vigorous 
and spread. In this book the Principal of the Lancashire Independent College tells 
Roby’s story, and, in doing so, depicts Congregationalism at its best. Both the man and the 
theme deserve the attention of Christians who are not Congregationalists. (If and when 
Wesley was ‘bitter in his attacks upon Dissenters’, who began it?) 

The Craft of the Sermon, by W. E. Sangster (The Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.). In this book 
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Dr Sangster’s volumes on The Craft of Sermon Construction and The Craft of Sermon 
Illustration are printed together. Here are a master craftsman’s ‘tools for the job.’ In the 
preface there is a special word for lay preachers. So far as I know, this is a unique book. 

George Tomlinson, by Fred Blackburn (Heinemann, 16s.). On the lips of Ruskin or 
John Bright a ‘self-made man’ was a working man who had thrust his way ‘up’ till he 
became a capitalist of the wrong sort. A little later there began to be another kind of ‘self- 
made men’. These rose to be leaders of Trade Unions and the Labour Party. George 
Tomlinson was such a one, and of the right sort. A ‘Lancashire lad’, at twelve years old he 
went to work in a weaving shed. Later he was other things—e.g. a vendor of ‘pop’. Mean- 
while he learnt how to handle men in local Trade Unions and Local Government Com- 
mittees, and so on. There too (and in the pulpit, for he was a Local Preacher) he learnt how 
to use his fine voice and a homely, persuasive eloquence—as effective at the San Francisco 
Conference as at a ‘grubby’ meeting. He had an endless string of humorous stories— 
which he would invent, if need be, to push a point home. There are a good many such 
stories in this book. He was ‘jannock’, as Northerners say, and everyone liked him, from 
casuals to kings, for he so plainly set himself to serve others and not himself. As a fellow 
workman put it: ‘He had three bl . . . . y consciences’. Largely self-educated, he set such 
a value on education that, when at the summit of his life, he was Minister of Education, 
Eton Masters and primary teachers alike ‘took to him’. Chief of all, he was a Christian 
through and through, and his manner-of-life showed it. In retrospect one may be glad 
that, when he ‘offered for the Ministry’ in early life, he was rejected! Such ‘self-made men’ 
are ‘the salt of the earth’. He chose his own biographer, and chose well. Among the 
pictures there is a fine portrait. 

OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

A Journey into Faith, Forty Meditations, by Thomas S. Kepler (Abingdon Press, via 
The Epworth Press, $2.50). A ‘popular’ approach both in what it says and what it does 
not say. 

The Bible in World Evangelism, by A. M. Chirgwin (S.C.M., 5s.). ‘Published on behalf 
of the United Bible Societies’, this book deals both with the place of evangelism in the 
history of the Church and its use in evangelism today. 

Out of the Dark, new poems by Phoebe Hesketh, selected by Richard Church (Heine- 
mann, 8s. 6d.). The writer quietly finds the way ‘Out of the dark’ through nature to 
Christ. 


The Practice of Prayer, by Albert D. Belden (Rockliff Publishing Corporation, 6s.). 
A ladder that begins from the mere ‘appeal of the soul to God’, passes up by the ‘problem’ 
and other rungs, and mounts to ‘the sharing of the Divine life’. 

Fool’s Haven (a novel) and No Trip like This (five stories), by C. C. Cawley (House of 
Edinboro, Boston, Mass., $2.75 each). The novel exposes a Faith Healing sect, and the 
stories depict life in South California, largely on its seamiest side. 

Foi et Histoire, par Reinhold Niebuhr, translated by Marcel J. Brun (Delachaux et 
Niestlé, Neuchatel, Fr.s.8.15). A translation into French of a work previously published 
in English. 

In the Things of My Father, A Study of the Purpose of Luke the Evangelist, by Wilfrid 
L. Hannam (The Epworth Press, 9s. 6d.). A new edition of a much valued book by a writer 
who has now gone home. 

Jesus of Galilee, Saviour of Men, by F. Warburton Lewis (The Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.). 
Here Mr Lewis’s intention, expressed before he died, to combine his Jesus of Galilee and 
his Jesus, Saviour of Men in one volume, intermingling the chapters to form a continuous 
narrative is carried out. The book is a ‘pearl of price’. 

The Bible in Brief, Selections from the Text of the Authorized Version, Chosen, 
Edited and Arranged by James Reeves (Allan Wingate, 8s. 6d.). This selection seeks to 
‘preserve the unity of the theme running through the many books of the Bible’. 
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Corner Pieces, by J. Trevor Davies (Independent Press, 7s. 6d.). Fifty-two of the 
‘Corner Pieces’ written week by week by Mr Trevor Davies for The Christian World. 


BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 
Problems of Discipleship, by H. Bisseker, sixth edition (The Epworth Press, 5s.).. . The 
Faith and the Hope of the Future, by Thomas Houghton (Sovereign Grace Advent 
Testimony, London, 8s. 6d.). . . . Can we Prove the Truth of Religion?, by Raymond V. 
Holt (Lindsey Press, 1s. 6d.)... . In Pastures Green (Psalm 23), by F. W. Boreham (The 
Epworth Press, 2s. 6d.). . . . One Christ, One World, One Church, a short introduction to 
the Ecumenical Movement, by Norman Victor Hope (Independent Press, 3s. 6d.). . . . 
The Silences of Christ, by Albert Orsborn (Salvationist Publishing & Supplies, 3s. 6d.). . . . 
Making Contact, by Sidney M. Berry (Independent Press, 1s.). ... A Ministry to Deacons, 
by Alan Green (Independent Press, 9d.)... . Freedom, Authority, and Liberal Chritianity, 
by F. Kenworthy (Lindsey Press, 1s.). . . . Helping Troubled People, Personal Counselling 
for Ministers, Doctors and Laymen (The Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.).... Truth and Christianity, 
by A. Victor Murray (Lindsey Press, 2s.). . . . The Sea as a Symbol in English Poetry, by 
John Bourke (Alder & Blackwell (Eton), 5s. 6d.). . . . Historical Bodyguards (from Xerxes’ 

to Hitler’s), by A. C. Avis (26 Gordonbrock Road, S.E.4, 9s.). 

NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


’ of Science, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
athe = Movement (in U.S.A.) and the Church, by Theodore O. Wedel. 
Bey ag SF & T. Clark, 1s. 6d.). 


enneth Lee. 
oe Commentaries: (III), Epistles and Revelation, by C. K. Barrett. 
do, Aj 
Wait on the Lord (in the Old Testament), by J. G. S. S. Thomson. 
Important Foreign Books: Albert Schweitzer and Eschatology, by Herbert G. Wood. 
Religious Education: A Note on Credal Statements, by A. S. Dingwall. 
do, May 
The Christian Hope and the Problem of Demythologizing (translation of a broadcast), first part, 
by Rudolf Bultmann. 
W. Wrede: The Messianic Secret in the Gospels, by Vincent bags. 
Visual Aids to the Teaching of the Old Testament, by S. B. Frost. 
The Congregational Quarterly, April (Independent Press, 4s. 6d.). 
— — of Americal Preaching during the Last Half-century (and before), by Gaius 
In Spain, a.p.1900 (chiefly Badajoz), by Sidney H. Moore. 
The Curtain of Creation: a Meditation (on the ey omg: > by Jame James B. Binns. 
The Journal a, January ys of Chicago Press. Cambridge Press, $1.75). 
a yth and History in the Thought of Martin Buber, b Maurice S. Friedman. 
Some Reflections on the Methodological Princi; Principles of Tillich’s Theology, by Jacob Taubes. 
The Church and Israel: Continuity and Discontinuity in the New Testament Doctrine of the 


J 
Religion and The Conduct of Life: a Review of Lewis Mumford’s Work, by Howard L. Parsons. 
The Hibbert Journal, April (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.). 
The Utopian Heresy (especially Bolshevism), by the late S. L. Frank. 
Through ‘Modernism’ to ‘Humanism’?, by H. L. Stewart. 


, by 
The Angelic Choirs (in Mysticism), by J. H. M. Whiteman. 
The Harvard Theological Review, January (Harvard University Press, via Oxford Press, $1.). 
~ Ephesus and Alexandria (in relation to Goguel and Brandon’s theories), 
nape 
enri Brémond, an Essay introductory to his Life and ee by Alastair Guinan. 
international Review Missions, April (Oxford Press. 3s. 6d.). 
Three articles on Christianity in relation to other religions, by David G. Moses, T. H. Croxall, 
and A. K. Reischauer. 
A New Venture of Faith (the ‘Woodbrooke Tracts’ for Muslims), by Fred Field Goodsell. 


Riel ee the Bantu of French Cameroon, by $y Horner. 


Bulletin, March (Manchester University Press, 15s.). 
The Influence of the Lombard Spends ab to Geaasiien Gaedeenemeny, by Dom Henry 


Ashworth. 
John the Baptist, by T. W. Manson. 
John Bright and the Crimean War, by A. J. P. Taylor. 
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Review, Spring (Yale Sinirentte Brom, sie Oates Press, $1.). 
a ystem, by Arthur N. Holcombe. 
Hunlee by Karl Poles 
British Colonialism (as instanced in Ceylon), by W. Stace. 
Socialist Party (with special reference to Blum), by Joel Col 
Sale Rei of Ar Letters, and Life, April (Saltire Society, 48 Fasuuaicbi Edinburgh, 1, 
new magazine seeks ee ee Soe, It is to 


Our Contributors 


tional Minister. Member of National Free Church Federal 
Council. Vice-President of University of London Society. Member 
of National Peace Council. Contributor to Manchester Evening News, 
Author of Pax Christi. 


Methodist Minister. Superintendent, Midsomer Norton Circuit. 


,» Emory University, Georgia. 
q ist University, Dallas, ry 
Author of A Faith for These Times (1944), The hristian Church 
(1945), The Theology of John Wesley (1946), etc. 


Minister. Appointed 


Mths Brash Coane 'of Chunches. isteeuee of dhe Londen tae 
sionary Society. Member of the International Executive Committee 
’ of the International Congregational Council. Author of Token of our 


— The Prophetic Ministry; Upon this Rock; Faith Stakes a 


Son of Thomas Derrick, artist. Educated Douai Abbey School and 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Assistant Editor of The Tablet since 1938, 


Handsworth College, 1919-22. M.M.S., South China District, 1922-37; 
teaching Church History, Union " Theological College, Canton, 
1926-37. Professor of Church History, Selly Oak Colleges, Birming- 
ham, 1937-47. Since 1947, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
University of Glasgow. 


Educated at Wellington College (Scholar) and Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge (Foundation Scholar in history). Contracted poliomyeli- 
tis (infantile paralysis) 1945, was brought to England in an iron lung 
by hospital ship, and was invalided from the Indian Civil Service 
in 1947. Still almost completely paralysed and dependent on an iron 
lung at nights, now lives in South Africa for reasons of health. Read 
philosophy, began writing in 1950, and has contributed to British 
and South ‘African periodicals on African and Asiatic affairs. 


G. W. H. Lamps Anglican clergyman. Fellow of St John’s College, Oxford. Since 1952 
M.A., D.D. Edward Cadbury Professor of Theology in the University of 
Birmingham. Contributor to The Fullness of Christ; author of The 

Seal of The Spirit, etc. 


Joun Yeoman MUucKLE Methodist Minister. Has held since 1948 the A. S. Peake Chair of Old 
B.A. Ee Languages and Literature at Hartley Victoria College, 
Manchester. 


C. Ryper SMITH Principal, Richmond College, 1929-40. Professor in Theology, London 
B.A., D.D. University, 1932-40. President, Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 
1931. Author of many theological books. 


J. Leste Wess Methodist Minister. Connexional Candidates’ Secretary. Author of 
B.A. In One Corner. Contributor to religious periodicals. 
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